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A decade ago I edited four volumes of articles describing the 
features of various general education programs in more than a score 
of colleges and universities Experience showed that these publica- 
tions were useful to faculty members m other institutions who 
wished to gam a critical appraisal of a movement which at that 
time was beginning to have a profound effect on higher education 
in the United States 

In the intervening years the influences of the philosophy and 
practice of general education have eddied out from a few institutions 
to virtually the whole of higher education Though many insti- 
tutional publications present information about local practices, no 
comprehensive review has thus far been attempted of the present 
condition of general education in the colleges and universities of 
the country This volume contains descriptions of developments 
within many of the institutions which pioneered in these efforts 
at curriculum reform over a period of years The statements should 
be useful in three respects 

(1) They portray the road over which progress to new con- 
cepts and new approaches has been made 

(2) They provide an evaluation — an indication of strengths 
and weaknesses — of the various principles and practices within a 
group of diversified institutions 

(3) They suggest by inference at least the lines of develop- 
ment for the future 

The present volume is the first of a senes of seven The second 
will consist of an evaluation of one institutional program, general 
education at Michigan State University The third the Larger 
Learning, makes available an accojnt of the various approaches to 
the problems of personal adustment as they are faced today by 
college students The remaining four volumes will contain reports 
on the Social Sciences the Natural Sciences, the Humanities and 
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Communications relating to general education program^ m these 
fields in about twenty institutions Many of these colleges and 
universities are those which supplied similar statements ten or eleven 
years ago, and hence these statements constitute a review and ap- 
praisal of developments in these institutions over this period 

General Education for Personal Maturity provides valuable 
information about courses in selected institutions dealing with prob- 
lems of personal hung and adjustment It has been prepared by 
two men, each of whom has had long years of experience with 
programs of general education both as a participant in his own 
institution and as a consultant elsewhere The contributors of 
the articles have likewise been selected because of their actual ex- 
perience with instruction of this type We hope that institutions 
and individuals concerned with the development of courses in per- 
sonal adustment preparation for married life and vocational plan- 
ning will find this volume a nch source of theoretical discussion 
and practical treatment of material in this field 

Earl J McGrath 
Executive Officer of the 
Institute of Higher Education 
Columbia University 
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College courses designed to assist students in meeting their 
personal problems arc still novel College faculties differ as to 
the desirability of providing such courses at the college level, and 
hence these courses have been subjected to considerable scrutiny and 
no little criticism Much of this appraisal and criticism has come 
from persons who have themselves been instrumental m planning 
and offering so called ‘adjustment courses " As a result, these 
courses have been subject to frequent reappraisal and revision 

Although a number of articles and sections of books have ap- 
peared dealing with general education courses m personal develop- 
ment, home and family living and vocational adjustment, there 
has been heretofore no single volume which has described and ana- 
lyzed courses of this type at a variety of institutions The present 
volume aims to provide such a description and analysis of courses 
contributing toward students’ personal maturity, and, accordingly, 
It may be of interest to both educators and laymen and of particular 
use to administrators and teachers who plan to launch such a course 
This volume was undertaken at the specific request of the Com- 
mittee on General Education of the Association for Higher Education 
of the National Education Association It is intended to be in the 
tradition of Communications in General Education, Humanities in 
General Education Science in General Education and Social Science 
tn General Education, all of which were edited by Earl McGrath 
in the 1940 s Organization and Administration of General Educa- 
tion (1951) a symposium edited by Hugh Stickler and Evaluation 
in Genera/ Education (1954), edited by Paul Dressel Accent on 
'Teaching (1954), edited by Sidney J French, and Coumeling and 
Guidance in General Education (1955), edited by Melvenc D Har- 
dee * 


*Thc last two \olumes were sponsored by the Natjonal Committee on 
General Education of the Assoctation for Higher Education of the National 
Education Association 
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PREFACE 


In these days of nuclear weapons, man-made satellites, and 
projected interplanetary travel, with the resultant cry that science is 
all-important, we trust that this book will serve to remind educators 
everywhere that the human clement is still fundamental, and that 
higher education cannot yet afford to ignore the personal needs of 
students. 


HORACE T MORSE 
PAUL L DRESSEL 
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THE QUEST FOR MATURITY 

Russell M, Cooper* 


This is an age when Man bids fair to conquer everything-^x- 
cept himself. He is harnessing the atom, flinging new moons mto 
the sky, solving age-old diseases, and conquering amine. u 
drunkenness and insanity and divorce and ^ tikers t ose e^n ences 
of deep frustrations and disorder within individua men ^ a 
far defied the scientific age. If anything, they are more serious 

than a generation ago. , . . . „ 

Such gnawing maladjustments not only bring misery o h 
individual person and his associates but they a so aggra a 
great social tensions of our time. Men who are rig tene ° 
secure or guilt-laden are particularly prey to preju ic^ 

nistic nationalism and criminal brutality. An fnrmWtt 

sense of inadequacy turns inward to make them timi nppHq 

their resulting mediocrity is serious loss to a society w i 
competence and courage as never before. 

It is small wonder, then, that thoughtful persons are turn ng 
to colleges with a demand that they face up to t e ’ 

needs of their students — particularly so, since college 2^^ 
often less well adjusted than other people. Apparent ^ ^ Onlv 
ledge of chemistry or history or psychology ctudcnt 

indirectly and imperfectly do traditional disciplines ai 
to self-understanding. Their primary purpose has usually been 


.•The author i. D«n of the College of Liberal Arts UnWenity of South 
Plorida, Tampa. 
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*Tht author is Dean ot tht OIUs' »( 
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THE QUEST FOR MATURITY 


discover and transmit validated knowledge — a very important enter- 
prise in itself— but not to help students solve their personal prob- 
lems Yet most persons would agree, to paraphrase Goldsmith, 
that ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, where wealth of 
knowledge accumulates and men decay. The graduate who lands 
in the wrong occupation or fails in his marriage or is shunned by 
his fellows may find his life blighted no matter how brilliant his 
academic record. Society, therefore — and hence the college — must 
inevitably be concerned with the total competence of the graduate, 
with his ability to take a constructive and responsible place in the 
community. “The teacher must remember,'* as Dr. Farnsworth 
of Harvard states, “that promotion of mental health in college ts 
inseparable from the development of values that men live by."' 

For the most part, colleges have depended upon non-curricular 
factors to help students achieve personal maturity. It has been as- 
sumed that the family, church, and youth organizations would 
strengthen character and social adjustment, and often they have. 
It was hoped that the home and young companions would prepare 
youth for the adventures of sex and marriage, and these have fre- 
quently helped. It was left for fatherly advice and summertime 
jobs to acquaint the student with promising vocations, and this 
guidance was probably better than none. Within college halls, 
the responsibility for such aid has largely been delegated to the 
counseling service, to extra-curncular opportunities or to incidental 
contributions from the courses themselves 

Unfortunately these casual and unstructured influences have 
frequently proved woefully inadequate if not actually misleading. 
Modern marriage is a complex relationship deserving careful analysis 
and reflection before one commits his hope and happiness to its 
ministry. In a democratic society where a child is not bound to 
the fathers occupation but is free to choose his own, the 10,000 
occupations available may be completely bewildering until he gets 
systematic aid in relating job possibilities to his unique potentiali- 
ties The discoveries of psychology, group dynamics, and related 
fields have yielded valuable insights concerning the nature of self 
and its relation to others, but these discoveries must be translated 


1 . ^ Fatnjworth MD ‘ We’ie Wasimg Manpower." NEA Journal. 

March 1959. pp 43-44. 
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into the student's immediate experience before they can change his 
attitudes and habits. 

A new movement is therefore emerging in higher education. 
It is a movement based on the conviction that the complex affairs 
of personal living can and must be subjected to the same kind of 
systematic study and illumination as is now given to government, 
business, and other established subjects of the curriculum. It decries 
the anti-intellectual factions which would leave these great problems 
to chance or to non-rational resolution. It insists that the latest 
findings of current research must be assembled as a foundation for 
discussion rather than off-the-cuff generalizations or emotional 
moralizing. It has already demonstrated that the student s judg- 
ment is sounder when he has at hand relevant data and insights 
from several pertinent disciplines than when he must depend upon 
incidental comments in traditional courses. 

The new movement, of course, endorses traditional courses for 
the intellectual contribution they are making to their own ficla 
The well-established academic goals of acquainting a student with 
the humanities, social sciences, and natural sciences while also 
providing for specialization in a single field are undoubtedly sound 
and must be continued. Courses focused on the student s adjustment 
supplement but do not replace these other offerings. Indeed, to 
the extent that the student develops self-understanding and maturity 
he should achieve far more in these other courses, and hence the new 
movement is a strong rc-enforccmcnt for the traditiona aca emic 
enterprise.* 


Whal Is Mafurity? 

Critics of the movement have occasionally questioned its 
validity on the ground that maturity is equated with adjustmen 
and adjustment means deadly conformity. Such comment ese 
examination. , , . 

It is true that courses centered on the student an , 

needs are sometimes called courses in adjustment, and ^ 

term is occasionally used in this volume. But there are 
adjustment, internal and external, and one must distinguis 


*John S. Bnibacher and 
269-71. New York: Harper 


W.lh. Rad,. Higher EJuMion in Trcntilion. pp 
and Broi . 1958. 
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early days were derived largely from a priori assumptions rather 
than from empirical evidence, but the purpose of helping students 
to rationally and systematically confront the practical problems of 
personal living has come down to the present day. As Professor 
Earnest points out, “The modern courses grouped under the phrase 
of 'teaching how to live* have as their function almost exactly that 
of the once universal course in moral philosophy.’’® 

During the nineteenth century, the development of the woman’s 
college and the land-grant university increased experimentation in 
functional education. Arriving late on the educational scene and 
freed from the classical domination of the traditional men’s liberal 
arts college, the woman's college was able to adapt its curriculum 
to the needs of girls in that time. Hence subjects such as hygiene 
and domestic arts were introduced alongside English literature, 
modern languages, and history. Similarly, the land-grant institu- 
tions, anticipated by such men as Frankym and Jefferson but really 
fathered by the Morrill Act of 1862, stressed education for the 
farmer and artisan and insisted that the practical arts were as essential 
for building a great democratic commonwealth as were the liberal 
arts. These emphases upon utilitarian values inevitably had their 
impact upon the liberal arts tradition and forced a new principle into 
the structure of collegiate education. With the great expansion of 
knowledge and hence of curricular opportunity in the twentieth 
century, every course has had to compete for recognition. And 
increasingly the criterion for selection has shifted from one of 
hoary respectability to usefulness in meeting the personal, social, or 
professional needs of our day. This is not a descent to crass ma- 
terialism, for the needs served may be of an aesthetic and spiritual 
character. But modern education demands that the needs be gen- 
uine and that they be attacked with all the intellectual resources 
at our command. 

Following World War I, a rash of “freshman orientation" 
courses spread across the land and some persist to the present day. 
These courses were centered entirely upon the student and sought to 
adjust him to college life. Meeting one or two hours a week, the 
freshman class would listen to lectures, often by the deans of men 


aErn«t Earnest. AcaJemte Pcoctmon. New York: DobV.-Mernl! Co. 1953. 
P. 29. 
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between them. Internal adjustment comes to the person who is at 
peace with himself, understands his own strengths and limitations, 
and directs his energies toward clearly formulated goals. Such a 
person may or may not be adjusted to external society, depending 
upon its character. Indeed the man with inner adjustment is the 
one who can best challenge injustices outside. 

The above principle has been demonstrated by the prophets 
of all ages from Jesus to Schweitzer. Such men early resolved 
the issues of their life’s purpose and character. And from this citadel 
of inner security they were able to move out confidently to do 
battle with the evil and suffering of their time. Their strength 
"Was as the strength of ten because their heart was pure.” It is 
the insecure man who becomes a conformist, not the man who has 
come to terms with himself and hence faces the world calmly and 
unafraid. 

To keep one’s inner life in harmony and balance is, of course, 
a continuing lifetime job calling for steady growth in philosophical 
perspective, analytical penetration, and spiritual commitment. The 
problem cannot be settled once and for all with a course in col- 
lege. Nevertheless a college course focused directly upon the stu- 
dent s need can give him a method of analysis, a knowledge of 
available resources and a determination to face complex personal 
problems rationally and objectively. Such training should help 
him to wed knowledge with values and hence to devise judgments 
that can stand the attack of critics and the test of experience. It 
is education for responsible living.” to borrow a phrase from Har- 
vard s late Dean Donham, and responsible thought and behavior are 
the very essence of personal maturity. 


Background of the Movement 

th.cTwV.T'’ emphasis go dsep. Aristotle and 

and ent * " ”0™'“ "*e whole man.” tonnded 

Altieartoll'"..!^f "'^‘“'hlps. The early 
course in "mo harvard as early as 1640— had a 

their ethieaTv wfa 

often taught by the tr.!’?’' ‘''T I" This course, 

appropriate for ra'iinu 1 'o develop rules of behavior 

for rattonal men. True, the views expounded in these 
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dynamics have provided important insights into the nature of group 
life and the individual's adjustment to jt. Similarly, anthropology, 
economics, religion, biology, and history have all had their contri- 
bution to make. Since the courses are avowedly for purposes of 
general education, there is no need to compress them into a single 
discipline nor to make them prerequisite to any advanced courses. 
They stand on their own feet, drawing materials from any reliable 
source available, and integrating them for the illumination of the 
complex issues at hand. 

Continuing Problems of the Field 

The very fact that these courses are inter-disciplinary and 
functional in character has made them suspect in the eyes of more 
orthodox faculty members. How, it is asked, can a course be built 
around the student and his personal needs and yet be academically 
respectable? Isn't there a logical structure to a single discipline 
which is essential to sound thinking and which is lost in these in- 
tegrated courses? These arc indeed pertinent questions to raise and 
the answer, of course, must lie in the solidity and accomplishment 
of the courses in question. 

Professors of these newer courses insist that ultimately the 
proof of the pudding must be in the eating. Do the courses meet 
important student purposes more effectively than such can be met 
in traditional curricula^ Is the material sound, the analysis pene- 
trating and thorough, the demand upon student thought and energies 
substantial? The reader will ask himself these questions as he 
reads the chapters that follow. The courses described and evalua- 
tions cited should help to answer the questions — though admittedly 
in this, as in all phases of higher education, much more measure- 
ment and scientific appraisal must yet be done. 

These new courses also raise problems of an administrative 
nature. Where do they fit in the established curriculum? Are they 
to be offered within the old departments, even though interdepart- 
mental in nature, or should a new department or division be estab- 
lished for the purpose? Where can one find competent instructors 
who combine sound scholarship with broad background and a 
pnuine concern for students? Is there danger that these courses, 
integrating material from several fields, will tend to overlap those 
fields creating duplication and wasted effort? Such questions arc 
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and women, on how to study and use the library, how to choose 
a vocation, how to relate themselves to the campus traditions and 
how to mingle with their own and the opposite sex. The needs 
were real and the purposes lofty, but the procedure of herding to- 
gether and lecturing large numbers served more often to bore or 
antagonize students than to assist them in solving their problems. 

The modern courses directed toward personal adjustment and 
maturity, which have generally replaced the older orientation course, 
attack the problems much more systematically and thoroughly. 
Instead of a few lectures on vocational choice delivered indiscrimi- 
nantly to the entire class, modem courses in vocational orientation 


spend an entire term in analyzing the occupational field, in testing 
each student on his particular potentialities, and in combining ex- 
tensive reading, field work, and counseling. The intent is that all 
possible resources be brought to bear on the individual student’s 
problem. Similarly, in preparing for marriage, the few lectures of 
the old orientation course have given way to a term of intensive 
reading and discussion upon the manifold aspects of the marriage 
relationship. 


The old freshman orientation courses served an important 
function in highlighting student needs and m paving the way for 
the inore thorough and helpful course of today. But they have 
now largely disappeared and hence are not included in this volume. 
,u u- intensive courses owe a great debt, not only to 

the historical precedents mentioned above but also to the educational 
and research contributions of the present day. Particularly have 
the personnel and counseling emphases of recent years served to focus 
attention upon the individual's needs Indeed, some of the new 
tcome veritable experiences in group guidance, serving 
HH’ efficiently than can individual interviews and 

add mg the new dimensions of extensive reading and project activity. 

In ild V vf that colleges 

'nfluence f. '“tt attention to measures that may serve to 

influence favorably the development of values.^ 

Psycho ogy^ especial y personnel psychology, has perhaps been most 
fruitful But sociology, social woelc. and the new science of group 


E Jicob, Co«,,, N.w York- snd Bro... 
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field and the responsibility for meeting the need in college remains 
great. 

Nature of This Volume 

Courses at the college level designed expressly to help students 
meet their personal problems are still in a developmental stage. 
While the progenitors of the movement go back to ancient times, 
the changing conditions of today and the manifold revelations of 
research require continual reappraisal and revision. Even so, the 
major aspects and issues of the field arc now becoming clear and 
it is important now to describe these explicitly as a basis for 
further experimentation and growth. 

The present volume seeks to do just this. The chapters offer 
concrete descriptions of courses in actual operation, providing 
thereby a theoretical overview of the movement as well as prac- 
tical patterns that can aid others seeking to launch similar programs. 

This symposium is a record of significant activity and 
achievement, but it is not primarily an historical document. 
Rather, it is a revelation of a dynamic on-going movement whose 
fulfillment still lies in the future. If it can accurately mark the 
progress to date and point the direction for further experimen- 
tation and growth, it will have served its purpose well. 
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reasonable, but again proponents of the courses insist there are 
valid answers, and the succeeding chapters will illustrate several of 
them. 

A problem arises also with respect to the credits attached to 
these courses Some professors insist that a student should be 
willing to take such a course without credit, getting his satisfaction 
from the personal adjustment achieved rather than from external 
rewards. The resolution of this issue leads one to an analysis of 
the whole purpose of education and of the credit system. There 
are some of opposite persuasion who would not only grant credit 
but would require these courses for all or at least large blocks of 
students. Still others are undecided whether each major phase of 
personal adjustment should comprise a separate offering or whether 
several aspects such as vocational and marital and social adjustment 
should be interwoven into a single course Again the chapters of 
this book should help to supply answers to these questions. 

Finally, one must ask what relation, if any, the courses de- 
scribed here may have to the programs of "life adjustment educa- 
tion offered in the public schools. This is a difficult question to 
answer since the high school programs have varied greatly In charac- 
ter. Briefly, it can be stated that the substantial secondary school 
programs have many of the same objectives as these college courses 
and can be invaluable for students going directly into community life 
without benefit of higher education Unfortunately, some of the 
zealots of life adjustment education" went so far as to argue that 
this was the major function of the schools to be emphasized above 
all other values. Such would not be the view of most college 
teachers in the field, who would insist that the new student-centered 
courses are vita ly important but nevertheless should be regarded 
^on yap ase, indeed a minor phase, of the total college experience. 
Ov'er mne-tenths of the time in college would still be devoted to 
general education and specialization in other fields. 

It should be noted, moreover, that if a student comes from 
a high school having taken a good course in vocational or marriage 
education he may not need to take a similar course in college even 
though the latter would be mote comprehensive. At this point 
earful counseling IS called for and the problem of high school 
and college articulation should be studied. For the most part, 
however, high schools arc not yet doing a substantial job in this 
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THE PERSONAL LIVING COURSE 
IN THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE PROGRAM 

Ernest I. Stewart* 


Setting 

Columbia College is a liberal arts college for men, enrolling 
about 2,200 students. Originally chartered as King s College in 
1754, it is today one of the major divisions of Columbia Uni 
versity. This affiliation, without destroying the individual identity 
of the College, provides unusual opportunity for valuable asso- 
ciation with other faculties of the University. The College attracts 
students from the South, the Middle West, West, and from many 
foreign lands, as well as from the Eastern seaboard. Each year 
the freshman class of 650 men is chosen from about 2,500 appli- 
cants. About 80% of those who enter arc graduated, and more 
than half of the graduates continue into professional or graduate 
schools. 

The liberal arts program is at the heart of the College pro- 
gram. In the liberal arts are included all studies that contribu c 
to the art of living. In the first two years, known as the Lower 
College, the work is largely prescribed and consists principally ot 
broad foundational courses in the major divisions o stu y. n 
the junior and senior years, which arc described as the Upper 
College, students pursue courses in fields of their major intercs 


•The author is Professor of Health and UHi^nh'r/Trn^e. and 

P«an of the College of Liberal Ans at Arizona S , p^-Medkal adriter 

(omr.Ir Asiociatr Proftssor o( Hollh Eduction ,nd Chid 1 rt .'uo'c 
Columbia College. Columbia University. 
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goals and associated personal problems often interfere with scho- 
lastic achievement. Unavoidably, then, the college must become 
concerned with the personal problems of the student. 

The course in Persona/ Living is one means by which Colum- 
bia College helps students meet their problems. The course 
resembles traditional college courses insofar as its content ad s to 
the student’s knowledge. It differs in that it attempts to app y 
this knowledge to personal problems. The course begins ^ 
subject-matter basis but as it unfolds, the students, often wit - 
out being conscious of it, begin to apply subject matter materia s 
to themselves. The course is preventive in nature in that it e ps 
many students avoid pitfalls inherent in maturational pro ems. 
The course encourages those with serious personal problems to 
seek specialized professional help from the Medical O ice, t e 
University psychiatrist, the Dean of Students, the Guidance a 
oratory, or a religious counselor. 


Historical Origin and Basis for Course Content 
Personal Living began to take its present form in 1^47 as a 
result of a growing conviction on the part of both the sta ® 
Students that the hygiene courses then being offered s ou ^ ^ 
reconstructed. These courses had been instigated 
working in the Department of Physical Education.^ ne o 
courses, which was later to become the Personal Living 
been a freshman requirement for ^ 

course up to 1947 had been concerned chiefly with bodily n 
^nd the prevention of physical disease, whereas cu,.rent resc 
Was increasingly emphasizing that health was ® P^° ^^ff°tpach- 
intcr-functioning of body, mind, and emotions. ^ c s a 
ing the course had long recognized that changes m course ^ ^ 

were essential in the face of broadening concepts of stu cn _ 
Student sentiment, expressed editorially in the o 
Spectator, February 26, 1945, suggested that . . • a 
of students and faculty members be formed to mves 
possibilities of revising the present course to con orm ^ 
immediate needs and problems of the college student. 

Canon Ryan. "The EmergmR oLl 

c/ Educational Reccarcb. 26(D«,. 1956). PP 
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Rationale and Philosophy 

In the Lower College the student studies Western institutions, 
social, economic, political and scientific systems, and Western 
philosophies. Persona/ Living (Health Education Al) parallels 
this study of the “outer world" with an exploration of the forces 
which affect and shape the "inner world." Its purpose is to 
encourage the individual to understand and accept himself; it is, 
in effect, a course in personal adjustment. Information from 
medical science, anthropology, psychology, psychiatry, sociology, 
philosophy, religion, public health, human biology, and other related 
fields is utilized in the course. The course is required of all students 
and it is usually taken in the freshman year. During the two 
semesters of the academic year 1955-56, 34 sections were taught. 

In the present era young people have a wide latitude of 
choice of alternatives among vocations, but the profusion can in 
itself be disconcerting and a choice may be complicated by parental 
pressures. The economic dependence of the college student upon 
his parents and the resulting pressures for delaying marriage for 
a number of years after he is biologically ready present further 
complications. 


The college student may also have academic difficulties stem- 
ming out of poor study habits, reading difficulties, inadequate 
preparation for college work, and the development of harmonious 
mtcr-pcrsonal relations with teachers and fellow students. Prob- 
lems incidental to service in the armed forces call for a great deal 
o thought and attention. Other questions revolve around life 
values, uncertain convictions, and conflicting sanctions, the very 
su stance of ethical concepts. Deep uncertainties are revealed in 
questions about dating, petting, courtships and social activities 
these questions and many more in an infinite 
com inaiion arise out of fundamental doubts associated with 
entenng into a dEvriopment stage beset with nneertainty. 

‘“ Attain adult status each student must (1) emancipate 
family: (2) choose, prepare for, and enter a 
® vocation. (3) achieve social integration with his peer* 
and others with whom he must live and work: (4) develop 
mutua j satis j mg relationships with the opposite sex and make 
progress toward the mature selection of a marriage partner. These 
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A content analysts was made of the 1,101 descriptions sub- 
mitted.^ The large number of descriptions of problems was 
successively reduced to a smaller number of categories, and the 
subject matter of Personal Liomg was subsequently selected on the 
basis of its pertinence to these problems. The classification cur- 
rently being used is listed below. The order has no significance 
and the allocation of the problems to categories is not hard and 
fast. 


Emottonal Adjustment — anxiety: making decisions: lack 
of self-confidence; feelings of cowardice: disturbed by 
unsettled condition of world affairs: extreme sensitivityj 
fear of criticism: lack of aggressiveness: day dreaming; 
speech defects: lack of emotional control. 


Scholastic Situations — poor study habits and 
reading techniques: concentrating on studies: lack of bal- 
ance between studies and extra-curricular life: feelings or 
academic inferiority; difference between academic stand- 
ards of high school and college: achieving grades necessary 
for entrance to professional school: fear of examinations, 
unfavorable conditions for study in dormitories, libraries, 
and home. 


Vocational Planning — vocational indecision; conflict be- 
tween own vocational goals and those ^7 

parents: fear of non-admittance to professional scnooi, 
lack of ability in subjects required for desired vocational 
preparation: security versus interest as factors in cnoosi g 
a profession; summer and part-time employment, ear 
not being prepared at graduation for any vocation. 

Sex Adjustment — concern over dating, 
petting; conflict between sexual practices 
and moral teachings; concern over masturbation, p 
marital sex relations, and other sex behavior. 


5ocia/ Adjustment — making suitable -j- 

attempts to achieve status; prejudice; feeling .ji.vv 

social gatherings; difficulties JjmKness 

to dance; lack of popularity with girls: self-con 
m the presence of girls. 


on Malfetli ••Sdtcimg tht Cement of “ 26.2 (Ma, 

"" the bat., of ,h. Needs of Stodema." TAe ResemeA Qnarterf!,, 
pp. 163-169. 
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of Columbia College appointed a committee consisting of eight 
faculty members representing the following divisions: Medical 
Office, Chaplain's Office, Dean's Office, Psychology Department, 
Sociology Department, and the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion. A senior student was also appointed to the committee. 

This planning committee recommended that a nucleus of 
two courses, a Lower College prescribed course entitled Persona/ 
Living and an Upper College elective course entitled Marriage and 
Family Living be established in a separate Health Education divi- 
sion of the Department of Physical Education. While the new 


courses were to be in the Physical Education Department, it was 
clear that they required persons with different professional train- 
ing and skills than that of the usual physical education staff. 
In view of the breadth and the interdepartmental nature of the 
proposed instruction, it was felt that special medical knowledge 
and clinical experience should be made available to the staff of 


the new courses. Consequently, the representative of the Univer- 
sity Medical Office, who had served on the original planning 
committee, was released from other University Medical Office 
duties to serve as consultant and instructor in the new program. 

Since the focus in the course. Persona/ Living, was to be on 
students' needs, the determination of these needs became of pri- 
mary importance to the staff. One staff member used the critical 
incident technique to determine the specific adjustment problems 
of college students.* The method, applied to the Columbia 
'-ollcge situation, consisted of having a sample of 560 students 
mam y reshraen) describe not mote than three actual personally 
istur mg situations. They were asked to choose situations of 
any nature, preferably ones which had occurred within the last 
SIX mont s. Full details of each situation and the nature of the 
consequent disturbance were requested. To simplify later classifi- 
^ cr ‘nr* ^ asked to use a separate sheet for each 

or information that the student believed might 
be identifying were to be omitted. 


=J,mc. L, M.l(„„. .coiug, 
Grntra Edural.on Unpiibliih.l 
Columbia Vjnivtnuy. York. 


Hygiene as Personal Living* A Study in 
D«lor of Education Project. Teachers College. 
•950, 183 pp 
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drama of human birth. This topic is a logical one to start the 
story of human development and also to establish a background 
for the later discussion of questions relative to sexual behavior. 
As a prologue to a discussion of the stage from infancy to ado- 
lescence, the film, “Preface to a Life,” is shown to illustrate the 
various factors which shape the individual s physiological an 
psychological development. Case studies are used extensively in 
this area. Special emphasis is given to the influence of childhood 
experiences on personality development, to the transitional ro e 
of adolescence, and to the means of adjustment used by hunian 
beings of all ages. Every possible effort is made to show t ^ at 
the individual is the product of the interaction between his heredity 
and his environment. This study of growth and development 
enables the student to appreciate more fully the specific pro ems 


covered in the second part of the course. 

Part II deals with the contemporary adjustment problems 
of college students. The value of emotional maturity an 3 
meaningful philosophy of life are discussed. _ Consideration^ is 
given to the ways by which an individual continually synthesizes 
learning and experience into a set of personal standards within 
a framework of social values. This discussion leads to spccinc 
problems such as lack of motivation, inability to concentrate, poor 
study techniques, vocational planning, and sexual adjustmenL^ 
Case studies make the subject matter more rea ^ 

cussion of values and philosophy of life arc stimulated by tn 
Allport-Vernon Study of Values. The Kuder Preference Record 
(Vocational) is taken by all students and discussed as an examp 
of a technique that can be useful in helping to determine voca- 
tional preference. Students, through their own exp orauon 
the materials collected in the Occupational Information hie, - 
cated in the College Library, also obtain factual 
vocations which- interest them Personal 
are, in turn, considered in the light of this factua m or 
Attention is given to scholastic motivation, to stu y i • . « 
to the balance between study and recreation. The aim , 

the student apply himself more effectively to his . . 

Personal Living concludes with a number of c ass 
devoted to dating, courtship, and social relations^ ips — -ft-fs 

lege Undergraduate has many fundamental questions 
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Home Relationships— mcompatibility of 

family; need for, or fear of, increasing independence from 
parental control; death of a parent; parental pressure for 
better grades; sibling rivalry. 


Personal Health Habits— nutrition, fatigue, sleep and 
relaxation, acne, smoking, lack of physical energy, reg 
ulating weight; physical handicaps. 


Economic Adjustment — financial insecurity; interference 
of part-time work with studies; lack of money for dates 
and recreation; financial dependence on parents. 


Mofjuafion and Goals — lack of life goal: lack of interest 
in college environment; uncertainty as to value and de- 
sirability of a college education. 


Religion — conflict between views of religion and ma- 
terials studied in courses; doubt concerning existence and 
nature of God: religious convictions that arc ridiculed by 
others; lack of knowledge of own religion; religious 
prejudice: interfaith dating and marriage; conflict be- 
tween own religious beliefs and those imposed or urged 
by patents. 


Content and Sequence of the Present Course 

Personal Living has undergone gradual changes as new needs 
developed and better techniques were discovered. Considerable 
time has been devoted to the study of its entire structure. Three 
doctoral projects have been completed with course content and 
procedures as their major concern.^-®*® 

The course, consisting of from 28 to 30 one-hour class 
periods is divided almost equally into two parts. Part I is con- 
cerned with conception, prenatal development of the child, the 
birth process and the development and socialization of the indi- 
vidual from infancy through adolescence. The reproduction 
process is summarized by a motion picture which presents the 


^Edward A Bantel, Mfntal Hygttne and General Education: A Study 

of College Students’ Attitudes Toward a Coarse in Personal Living.” In PJfS' 
Doctor of Education Project. Tcachen College. Columbia University. New 


“Henry M. Helgen. "The Use of Case Studies in Personal Living at Colum- 
bia College. Doctor of Education Project. Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York. 1954, 85 pp Unpnbiished 
•James L. Malfetti. op ot. 
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the master's degree who arc completing their doctoral work at 
the University. Criteria for selection include personality, level 
of education, and teaching experience. It was intended that teach- 
ers selected for these assignments would divide their time equally 
between instructional work and advanced study. In practice, these 
teachers devote much extra time to their teaching, particularly to 
conferences with students. In some instances, one-third to one- 
half of the entire time which the instructor devotes to the health 
education work may be spent in conferences with his students. 
The instructor must possess personal and academic qualifications 
for doing the conference work and he must be willing to devote 
the necessary time to this phase of the course. 


^^STRUCTIONAL METHODS AND TEACHNG AIDS 

I-ecfure-Discussion 

Lecture-discussion is the basic method used in the course. The 
instructor gives salient information on a topic and encourages tne 
20-22 students in his section to question and debate the ^ 

P°int. The student is an active participant in a class interac i 
^bich examines the tenets of his classmates, the ° 

teadings, and examples presented by his instructor. To t ^ 
the lecture-discussion method is used in a way simi ar o 
employed in most other college courses. 

, In Personal Living, however, it is necessary to carry 
^cture-discussion method a step beyond its traditio^ nse 
niany problems have deep emotional overtones. ^ 
a student cope with such problems in 
. ' encouraging the student to express his feelings an V 
1?? ^ genuinely interested manner to these ^ jq 

11 ^ the student to recognize and clarify his eein - 

their role in his problem: (3) helping ^^j-rstanding 
his own motives and the importance of such understand, g 
solving his problems. 

Motion Pictures and Case Studies 


* ‘wiutes ana K^ase oiuaies ^ drama- 

Motion pictures are used to give information ° i hfe 

In addition 
and discussed. j„„d 


relationships. In minimum 

to *dto the classroom to be seen a.. , 

® two films earlier mentioned, "Overdepen cn 
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of sex for which no direct or final answers arc forthcoming. 
Responsibility for decisions must be left with the individual. This 
does not. however, deter frank discussion of all pertinent facts 
and statements of belief concerning sex. Religious and moral 
teachings are considered as well as scientific studies. Discussions 
in this area of Personal Living arc confined largely to problems 
in the pre-marital period. Marriage and Family Living, the elec- 
tive course for juniors and seniors, builds on the foundation estab- 
lished in Persona/ Living and discusses the questions of most im- 
mediate concern to students who are married or are thinking very 
seriously of getting married. 

In Persono/ Living tegular and extensive readings arc assigned 
in sources that can supply the best possible background infor- 
mation. Tests are given periodically to measure the students 
mastery of the subject matter — factual and conceptual. At the 
end of the semester a comprehensive three-hour examination U 
given. The final grade for each student is based upon grades 
obtained on the regular class tests and on the final examination. 
The final grade is determined solely on scholastic achievement. 
Personal adjustment does not and should not figure in the deter- 
mination of this grade 


Presenlatlon 

STAFF 

An associate professor is currently in charge of the course, 
Persona/ Living Depending upon his other duties, he regularly 
teaches one or two sections each semester. Continuing in an 
advisory capacity in Personal Living and as a teacher of Marriage 
and Family Living is the member* of the original planning com- 
mittee who represented the University Medical Office. 

u members of Persona/ Living are skilled m 

health education, vocational-cducational guidance, counseling psy- 
chology. developmental psychology, and student personnel ad- 
ministration. Their rank is either lecturer or instructor. Usually 
they are young married men with academic preparation beyond 


membtr w a doctor of medume with an experimental bad 
ground m obstetnes and syn»ology. student healU and marriage counseling 
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scales and inventories do help students to comprehend and to 
become more interested in the personal implications of the subject 
matter. This and other information (i.e., Personal Data Form 
and records of instructors' conferences with students) collected 
on students in Personal Living is kept on file so long as the stu- 
dents are enrolled in the College. With the students' knowledge 
and consent, the information from the course files is made avail- 
able to the Vocational Guidance Laboratory to be used as back- 
ground information in an extensive program of individual 
guidance. 

Field Trips 

Field trips put the student in direct contact with persons and 
organizations in the community which utilize certain of the ideas 
of healthful living discussed in class. The Children's Court and 
the Family Court of the City of New York are examples of 
resources that have been used where students can observe the 
results of failure in family relationships. The Childrens Ward 
of Bellevue Hospital offers another type of experience. -This in- 
stitution furnishes a unique opportunity for students both to 
observe human behavior and serve one's fellowmen. Here, tor 
several hours per week for an entire semester, students can serve 
as "substitute" fathers to hospitalized children who are in great 
need of some warm and personal attention. ^ 

advantageous to both the students and the hospitalize c i rcn. 


Evaluation 

Questionnaires and rating scales designed by the staff and fill 
out by the students in the classroom have been used to evaluate suD- 
jeet matter, instructor performance, and personal gams ^ 

standing. Students replying arc assured of anonymity un i 
grades have been filed with the Registrar. Inforrnation is 
provided by out-of-class group meetings, personal stu ent-ms ™ 
conferences, and Sophomore Reports. The sophomores arc a 
by the Dean to review and give their reactions to their expenen 
during the first two years of college. . 

Considering the course as a whole. 
that when Personal Living is effective and well receive 
room instructor must be given the major credit. A wc -a j 
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by the Film Board of Canada— exemplifies the kind of film use- 
ful in Personal Living. This film is the story of a young man 
whose life is crippled by behavior patterns carried over from a too- 
dependent childhood. 

A large number of ease studies dealing with a variety of crit- 
ical life situations have been accumulated or developed. In con- 
structing case studies the staff draws materials from experience 
with^ students and from clinical situations recorded in the files of 
marriage counseling and guidance centers. Case studies must be 
realistic, sufficiently complex to challenge the student, and stim- 
ulating enough to cause further exploration into the problems 
invo ve . One of the staff members has made the use of case 
studies in Personal Liumg the subject of his study.’ 

Occupotionnl Information File 


.ihi. roncerning various occupations must be acces- 

nuLw.u’^o *''"”;8'''',>i««>ons regarding a vocation. Conse- 
Office ^and' cooperation with the Dean's 

ronta ns fnc? ?■ College Library, 

college men hundreds of different careers open to 

SnrTnsr'ruc “ °"'V part of the program, 

who underrsV S «c -ko important. The student 

fronted with mot °ccupations often finds himself con- 

may spend several h '*”'”. 1 °"' answer. His instructor 

choices Even tV, ^‘’'“”">8 with him the wisdom of various 

Imerest Srales and Value Inventories 

erence’^Reco"’''rte'^Tra “"-i ‘h' 

ascertain similarities and'diff” ““ examples of ways to 

is placed on the fact that among individuals. Emphasis 

Weaknesses of i o* • j • <l«tMnvination of the strengths and 

innuSle nXioif Th^Sh the 

pencil-paper scales arc recognized, such 


’Hfarj' M. Htigen. op. at. 
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program from becoming overpowering. Combining teaching and 
graduate study inevitably extends the period of graduate study and 
it is very easy to become engrossed in graduate study and its at- 
tendant opportunities to the extent that adequate time is not devoted 
to the teaching or vice versa. 

It is difficult to adjust to the exasperating fact that the length 
of time that these teacher-students can be on the staff is relatively 
short. The staff of Persona/ Living is gradually securing a nucleus 
of relatively permanent staff members but, for the most part, upon 
completion of the doctorate, teachers have moved to other universi- 
ties just when they were prepared to make a maximum teaching 
contribution. A vast amount of time is spent by experienced mem- 
bers of the division in helping new teachers adapt themselves to 
the demands of the course. 

Uneven emphasis on particular phases of the course is a prob- 
lem which can arise with any teacher. It may arise from an interest 
peculiar to a given academic section and may be a fruitful oppor- 
tunity for special emphasis. Disproportionate emphasis in all sec- 
tions taught by a given instructor may, on the other hand, arise 
out of failure to perceive the total scope of the course, or to the fact 
that the over-stressed area is particularly germane to some course or 
sequence of courses that the instructor is taking at the graduate level. 
Another possibility is that special emphasis may result from the in- 
structor’s own personal problems which he feels the need to explore 
at great length. Conversely, a tendency to avoid a particular area 
may be related to the instructor's feelings of inadequacy in that 
area. Whatever the cause, the permanent staff does everything 
possible to help the new instructor present as complete and roun c 
3n offering as possible in the teaching time allotted for the course. 

Aside from personal consultation, the regular staff mcctmg 
is the most useful single method for securing coverage of all phases 
of subject matter. The Personal Living instructors set aside two 
hours each week for this purpose. This session becomes an educa- 
tional experience for all concerned as individuals from 
backgrounds exchange information on student adjustment. 

*taff members have an opportunity to air their own fee o 

abreast of what their colleagues arc doing, and to secure he p 
on instructional problems. This regular staff meeting is essentia 
or Orientation, for coordination, and for staff growth. 
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instructor who has good command of the subject matter is basic 
to the success of Personal Living. The instructor, among his other 
virtues, must correlate class readings and discussions in such a way 
that students can appreciate the real-life implications of the materials 
under consideration. 

Given an instructor who has a good academic preparation and 
who possesses the other desired qualities, student attitudes about 
Personal Living will become more favorable as the instructor gains 
experience with the course and familiarity with Columbia College 
students. Even so, the numbers of students in the extreme positions 
change little or not at all. This suggests that students in these ex- 
treme positions may have deep-seated personal problems which 
materially influence their reactions to the course. A follow-up of 
the individuals in both extremes has tended to strengthen this pos- 
ibility. 

Students whose appraisals fall in the two extreme categories 
are most likely to return for further information and assistance 
after the course has ended. They may return immediately after 
termination of the course and maintain regular communication with 
the instructor, or a period of one to five years may elapse between 
the ending of the course and the resumption of contacts. The 
course grades that these students receive do not seem to be related to 
their extreme evaluation of the course. The student who finds 
the course materials striking really close to his own personal prob- 
lems may respond with highly complimentary comments or he 
may deprecate the course in self-defense. Many such possibilities 
remain to be studied The data collected, however, assure the 
staff that steady progress is being made toward achieving the ob- 
jectives of Personal Living. 

Observations on Past Experience With the Course 

Dependence upon doctoral students for the teaching of a sub- 
stantial number of the sections of Personal Living has presented 
some special problems. One difficulty stems from the fact that 
these teachers arc themselves students, carrying heavy academic loads. 
Although advanced study and teaching can complement each other, 
careful planning of graduate classes and allowance of a specific block 
of time for the teaching is required in order to prevent the total 
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would also make more actual classroom time available for other 
purposes 

Progress m Persona/ Living has been steady though unspec- 
tacular If, as some student appraisals imply, the course has leaned 
to the side of the less dramatic and more conservative, it is because o 
our awareness of the weighty personal implications involved Loo 
mg ahead the prospects are bright for increasing the contributions 
that this course can make to general education However, as in 
the past, changes will evolve as needs arise and will be institute 
only after careful study and experimentation 
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Possible Trends 

As Personaf Living helps students gain an understanding of 
their own assets and liabilities, it supplements the guidance pro- 
gram. Furthermore, as students study in small instructional units 
the instructor of each unit learns much about individuals in the 
group that could be useful in the general guidance of these students. 
The staff of the course is currently accumulating a substantial 
amount of data that is not being used to the fullest extent. With 
proper precautions, much of this information could be made avail- 
able to the Dean of Students and the faculty advisers without viola- 
tion of personal confidences placed in the instructors. Pertinent in- 
formation obtained m Personal Living is now being made available 
to the Vocational Section of the Guidance Laboratory. In the 
future, perhaps, methods can be worked out whereby such informa- 
tion can be supplied routinely to the Dean of Students and. through 
him. to others who would find it valuable as background material 
in the guidance of students. 

In student evaluations the observation has frequently been 
made that more time should be allowed for the course. It is ques- 
tionable. however, whether a course which has the potential of 
such a high personal involvement should have its time require- 
ments increased for all students. One course could never hope to 
exhaust all information on the subject The most it can do is point 
out how subject matter from many areas can be used in the im- 
provement of health and personal adjustment. The student must 
seek out more information and apply what he learns. With more 
required class time, the tendency might be to lean too heavily on 
the course and the instructor. 

However, it is possible that, by a more careful use of class 
periods and efficient use of instructor time, more effective class 
time can be made available within the present framework. If small 
group conferences on common needs could be utilized to a larger 
extent than the time-consuming personal conferences, the services of 
instructors could be greatly extended. To use one specific example, 
a teacher might schedule certain out-of-class voluntary group con- 
ferences dealing with the selection of a vocation when the course 
moves into that area. Out-of-class voluntary sessions for viewing 
films and completing such exercises as the Kudec Preference Record 
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faculty in the fall of 1947. The research brought to light the 
large number of personal problems faced by the students, t eir 
unrealistic aspirations and plans, and some of their expectations 
regarding the outcomes of their college education. In the course 
of this second three-day conference, the faculty decided to organ 
ize into four area committees to be developed around these aspects 
of human experience; Individual (or Personal) Development, 
Socio-Civic Relationships, Occupational Development, an ome 
and Family Living. Each of these areas is an aspect ® ^ ® 

larger area of personal and social adjustment, and initia y t ere 
was some overlap in the concepts developed by these commit 
tees. Nevertheless, the segmentation made possible a division o 
the faculty into working groups that were not too arge or 
good communication and interaction. Furthermore, it gave ac 
ulty members a chance to make their contributions to t c area 
that were the closest to their own training and experience. 

The work begun at the 1947 conference was continued dur- 
ing the spring of 1948. Committees worked long hours accumu- 
lating, sifting, and organizing impressions, ideas, concepts, an 
research data. They set up a tentative framework of courses an^ 
prepared to start a new program with the freshman c ass en cr 
ing fall 1948. During succeeding semesters, the burden of “ 
izing courses and specifying course content ® ^ P°11 pctc 

staff members of the various subject-matter divisions ® ^ ^ , 

The staff of the Psychology Department was entrusted wun 
three courses: a six-unit sequence in personal, social, an 
pational development to be offered in the freshman year, an 
two-unit course in marriage and family living to e o cr 
the low junior year. The latter was to be the ast 
entire general education sequence. The present c apter 
concerned solely with the six-unit, freshman course. 

It was initially intended that the first semester o onj 

be devoted to personal and social developm^t, and . 

semester to the selection of an occupation. The 
that one semester hardly sufficed to give sufficient a 
problems of personal and social adjustment, w t main- 

interest and motivation in the second semester sf” choice 

turned at a higher level if the consideration of occup 
tould be confined to a four-to-six-sveck period an 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND OCCUPATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AT 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 

Henry Clay Lindgren* 


Origin and Early Development 

Since the fall of 1948 the psychology staff of San Francisco 
State College has been engaged in an adventure in general education. 
Psychology 10.1 and 10.2, the one-year freshman course entitle 
Psychology of Persona/, Soctaf, and Occupational Development, 
is still regarded as an experimental one in the sense that the sta 
continues to experiment with the best ways and means of attaining 
the goals that were set for it. Psychology 10.1 and 10.2 carries 
a total of six semester hours of credit and is taught by twenty m 


structors in thirty-two sections enrolling an average of thirty stu- 
dents each. The course is pact of a 45-unit general education of ec 
ing, for which the aims and objectives were developed by the facu ty 


of the college between 1946 and 1948. 

The need for a revision of the existing pattern of lower 
division requited courses was discussed at a three-day faculty 
fercncc in the fall of 1946. The faculty members decided tba 
they needed to know more about the students they were teachmg^ 
As a consequence of that decision, a formal study of studen 
needs was undertaken in the spring of 1947. The ^ 

that study were presented at a second three-day conference of 


♦Tbt anlbor is Professor o{ Psychologf ai San Francisco State Colleg** 
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course during the freshman year. In the first place, it enables 
instructors to work directly with the student s needs as e secs 
them. The problems that concern students— relations to 
shyness, getting along with the opposite sex, trying to un erstan 
their own behavior— play a prominent part in the development 
of the course. Consequently, the interest of students is ig • 
They feel that they arc learning about the most important peop e 
in the world: themselves. . , 

In the second place the course fits in very well ° 

general education courses. In its concern with t e in ivi ua 
(rather than with the exploration of a specific scientific iscip in 
it shares a common focus with the general education courses i 
biology, the language arts, and the humanities. I*-® *° 

to the social milieu as the background for understanding e p 
sonality bf the individual, it shares a common focus wi 
general education courses in social science. The objective ° 
couraging students to make greater use of the scienti ic 
in their daily lives is shared with general education co 
natural science and social science. This means that t ® ® Fran- 

goes through the general education sequence of courses a 
cisco State College will take op such matters as heredity, cultural 
terminants of personality, parent-child relations )P®’ . 

statistical processing of data, from a variety o j 

in a variety of contexts. The arrangement aids the 
integrating the various areas of knowledge an e p . ^ 

them as only different aspects of the common un 

experience.® . -Vien 

Psychology 10.1 and 10.2 is concerned ““I: ®° ;; 

with communicating certain subject matter to s ^ them- 

with helping students to develop a better un erstan 
-Ives and o^ others. To be sure, the 

understanding is partly based on being teaching 

and measurable facts of human behavior, but apply 

staff is more concerned about is the ability o s ij^jmnding 

the facts and methods of psychology to the tas particularly 

their own behavior, as well as that of others. 


,, ••xxicy nmnsmitn ana ueargs .. 

An Anthropological Perspective. Rtvtew 

(Dec . 1956). pp 429-450. 
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other problems of social adjustment As it now stands the first 
semester is concerned with the contribution that psychology can 
make to the scientific understanding of human behavior and with 
content appropriate to an introductory course in mental hygiene 
The second semester is concerned with group processes communi 
cation vocational adjustment occupational choice and other 
problems relating to the adjustment of the individual to his social 
environment 

This introductory general education course in psychology at 
San Francisco State College is quite different from the traditional 
introductory psychology course* These differences have been 
described as follows 

Out general education psychology course is def 
initely not traditional introductory psychology since it 
is our mtention to do more than merely introduce psy 
cnology as a science to the student Our program as 
pires to introduce the student to himself to provide him 
with certain insights into his own needs goals and be 
navioral dynamics and to assist him m achieving a 
ciatM^”*^^^ relationship with himself and with his asso 

and 10 2 IS attempting to 

3 himself as a social psychological 
' give the student a chance to view 
in action rather than m a vacu 
classroom a workshop where ob 
'^cll as oneself may become a mean 
IS hoped that a class atmosphere 
m which one becomes less a 
relings and attitudes ® 


Psychology 10 1 
mtroducc the student >, 
being — is attempting to 
psychological principles 
urn and to make the 
scrvation of others as w 
ingful experience It 
IS thereby encouraged 
stranger to his own fe 


Rationale 

fppl psychology staff and the college faculty as a whole 

ere are some special advantages m presenting such a 


although 1" psychology is offered in the junior year 

‘From an n w/ v . ' ^ prepared students 

College by Professor* 1 ^. 1 *. t^**’** before the faculty of San Francisco State 
mint ’ Liviii. thtn Coord, M,ot of tht Psychology Depart 


^ „ “■'ram an unpublished 
College by David Freeman 


paper read before the faculty of San Francisco State 
Ass Slant Professor of Psychology 
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tributes to the intellectual development of the student. It must 
also help the student to re-think his tacit assumptions and precon- 
ceptions and to develop some fresh viewpoints with which to 
approach his everyday problems. 


Evaluation 

Evaluation is an only partially solved problem at present. 

The instructor can use multiple-choice type objective tests to de- 
termine the extent to which students have mastered the content 

of the course, but he is largely at a loss when he attempts to 

measure the extent to which students have attained the non-content 
goals. How does the instructor find out whether a student has 
developed a better understanding of himself and others? How 
can he determine whether his aspirations are more realistic? 
can he find out whether the student is applying psychological 
concepts to activities and relationships outside the classroom? 

For the most part, the instructor evaluates by inference. omc 
multiple-choice test items involve the ability to apply psycho ogiM 
principles to common situations. Essay test items present the 
student with problems that can be solved adequately only with 
the use of psychological concepts. Students* comments class- 
room discussion or in written work sometimes reveal cvi ence 
of growing insight into the nature of human behavior. ecu 
pational projects may indicate the extent to which stu ^ 
thinking realistically about their relationship to the won o w 
As evaluational information is accumulated through t c 
of these approaches and techniques, still other questions 
How should one evaluate the student who shows 
ogical insight on paper, but seems unable to apply it to is 

life? What grade should be assigned the student who makes 
sensible comments in class, but does poorly on ^ 

ests? Are instructors to assign grades on the basis o a 
apparent adjustment or on the basis of the marks he g 
Proje^ and examinations? . j-rflrnlt one. 

^he problem of examinations is a particularly i 
0 the one hand, the instructor invests a great , dl- 

ergy into developing the accepting and pcrmissnc prccon- 

that is essential for change‘s of attitudes. 

J '“t”- Can this permissive, accepting discussion anxiety- 

'ft suddenly switch his role to the grimmer and m 
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important that students continue to make such application after 
they leave the psychology classroom. The staff is also aware 
that the attitudes students develop are an all-important determiner 
of the success of their experiences in Psychology 10.1 and 10.2. 


Problems Encountered 

One problem has to do with instructional methodology. Is 
the traditional lecture method appropriate to the Psychology 10.1 
and 10.2 classroom? This question has concerned the teaching 
staff from the beginning but it has been answered on an individual 
basis rather than through any group decision. Instructors tend 
to use the discussion method far more frequently and extensively 
than it is used m more traditional courses They have been 
aided m this practice by the willingness of the college administra- 
tion to keep the size of classes to an average of thirty, although 
even smaller classes would be even better. 

„ health films like “Over-dependency,” “Angry Boy,” 

The Quiet One,” and the McGraw-Hill films on development 
stages in childhood and adolescence provide "common experiences" 
or t c members of the classroom group and serve as bases for class 
discussion. Instructors also use small-group problem solving, 
sociodrama, field trips, psychological testing, and classroom dem- 
onstrations. particularly in the field of social psychology. Experi- 
mentation With methods and materials has continued in an attempt 
ind better ways of reaching the goals of the course 
Definition 

anH ^ related to the first. Psychology 10.1 

i< attitudmal goals, uses discussion methods, and 

and T « ^ counseling relationship between instructor 

rdlw. 10.1 and 10.2 an academically re- 

Hveripnp General Introductory Psychology or Mental 

rZZZ r. P^yfhology. or is ,t something else, such as group 
tfpenina guidance? The problem is essentially that of 

mvcbolnl 10.2 from being just another course 

T-Ipnrp thp P hand, or group therapy on the other. 

^ tc 5'^ctor must create an educational experience for his 
lu Tp ** u^'ther a traditionally academic one nor group 

therapy. It must be an experience that has content and that con- 
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10.2. The College places a premium on effective teaching, and 
staff members are selected on the basis of personal effectiveness in 
teaching and counseling, rather than purely on the basis o t 
applicant’s research reputation. 


Changes in the Course 

It may be helpful to describe some of the changes that have 
taken place in Psychology 10.1 and 10.2 daring t e seven 
it has been offered. Such a discussion will illustrate some 
problems that arc to be encountered in developing a genera 
cation course in psychology. 

Procedure , - . « 

When Psychology 10.1 was first taught in the fal 
the emphasis was largely on diagnosis. Much o t e 
was devoted to the administration and interpretation 
logical tests. Very likely this emphasis was due to research 

placed on the personal problems of the stu ent in -..yious 
on student needs reported at the faculty con ^ 

year. Perhaps, too, the teaching staff saw psyc o i 
direct approach to the objectives of the course. n jents, 

was supposed to deal with the needs and pro cm 
what more effective way could be devised to ring g .jj 

attention of the class than to locate and 

another factor may have been the backgroun osveho- 

teaching staff. Inasmuch as they were ^^russ 

diagnostics, here was something they could 

'“'Thi^approach did produce »°".e positive but 

appeared to gain some value from the dis™ssion o « ' 

It seemed to the teaching staff that the sc jiffirult to intc- 

far short of its objectives. For one thing, it that was 

grate test findings into any consistent Furthermore, 

helpful to the understanding of oneself an o * have 

the administration of tests used class time t ia croup to a 

been spent on another kind of activity invovm 

greater extent. trine the fir« 

Some initructors still give psychological ,ix 

«m«ter of the course, but the trend generally during 
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provoking role of the dispenser of rewards and punishments^ 

It helps very little to argue that students should have known all 
along that they would be graded that students should be able to 
face appraisals of themselves that the two roles are not as in- 
compatible as they seem Instructors who have seen the relaxed, 
anxiety free classroom climate they have so carefully nurtured dis- 
appear overnight when the results of the first midterm examination 
grades were announced arc not so easily convinced Evaluation, 
they point out may be necessary and desirable, but when it is 
linked with such irrelevant factors as competition, academic failure, 
and grade getting the disadvantages seem to far outweigh the 
advantages It means that the instructor is impaled on the horns 
of a dilemma the need to choose between the dual roles he must 
play as a builder of group morale and as the instigator of 
anxieties 

Still another aspect of evaluation that presents unsolved prob- 
lems concerns the judgments that the teaching staff must make 
with regard to the effectiveness of their own work This question 
will be considered at a later point in this chapter 
Oeientatton 

A fourth problem is that of orienting new staff to the course 
It takes time for a new staff member to develop an approach 
appropriate both to the general education philosophy and to his 
own background and experience 

At present new staff members are provided with a composite 
outline of the course together with mimeographed copies of state- 
ments coveting various aspects of Psychology 10 1 and 10 2 
developed by staff members during preceding years Most of the 
orientation is of an informal nature One or two luncheon meet 
mgs are arranged giving the new members opportunities to ask 
questions regarding the character of the course Senior members 
of the staff also use this opportunity to exchange ideas on some 
of the teaching methods that have proved to be useful The most 
effective orientation however appears to be the informal kind 
such as that which takes place over a cup of coffee m the college 
union 

The policy of the department requires that every member of 
the staff carry approximately from a fourth to a half of his 
teaching load of twelve semester hours in Psychology 10 1 and/or 
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10.2. The College places a premium on effective 
staff members are selected on the basis of f . f “"f 
teaching and counseling, rather than purely on 
applicant’s research reputation. 

Changes in the Course 

It may be helpful to “^durLrthfsever yZ 

taken place in Psychology 10.1 and ;il„,trate some of the 

it has been offered Such a discussion ,da- 

problems that are to be encountered m developing gen 
cation course in psychology. 

Procedure , ^ r.ti 1948, 

When Psychology 10.1 was of the class time 

the emphasis was largely on ' interpretation of psycho- 

was devoted to the administration importance 

logical tests. Very likely this emp as student in the research 
placed on the personal , conference the previous 

on student needs reported at tn psychodiagnosis as a 

year. Perhaps, too, the teaching s course. In a course that 
direct approach to the objectives o problems of students, 

was supposed to deal with the m bring them to the 

what more effective way coul identify them? Still 

attention of the class than to « ^^d and training of the 

another factor may have been c -well-prepared in psycho- 
teaching staff. Inasmuch as i ey could use and discuss 

diagnostics, here was something they 

intelligently. positive results. Students 

This approach did pro discussion of test results, but 

appeared to gain some value r semester’s experience fell 

it seemed to the teaching sta thing- it difficult to intc- 

far short of its objectives. or ^stent frame of reference that was 
grate test findings into any and others. Furthermore, 

helpful to the understanding o might better have 

the administration of tests use involving the group to a 

been spent on another kind of actuii) 

greater extent. psychological tests during the first 

Some instructors still g 1 cenerally during the last six 
semester of the course, but the trend genet 
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years has been to de-emphasizc the administration of tests during 
the first semester and to place them instead in the context of the 
unit on selection of an occupation in the second semester, at which 
time most of the instructors administer and interpret such tests 
as the Kuder. the Strong, and occasionally the Occupational Interest 
Inventory (Lee-Thorpe) . 

During the spring of 1949, when the second semester portion 
of the course Psychology 10.2 was first taught, the entire semester 
was taken up with a consideration of the information needed to 
make a realistic decision as to one's future occupation. Again, the 
teaching staff used the direct approach. The student needs study 
had indicated that students tended to be unrealistic about the choice 
of their future occupations; hence it was assumed that what they 
needed was a large fund of accurate occupational information to 
serve as a basis for making more tealisuc occupational choices. 

As a result of their experiences during the first year, staff 
members felt that students made some positive gains, although 
they were even more dubious about the success of the second half 
of the course than they were about the first half. For one thing, the 
motivation of students during the first part of the course was much 
higher. This was understandable, because the first part dealt mote 
obviously with students themselves. Staff members wondered, 
too, about the advisability of including so much information in a 
single semester course. So little of it seemed really relevant to the 
immediate problems and needs of the student. Furthermore, student 
evaluations rather definitely raised some questions about the value 
of the educational experience. 

ft required several semesters of teaching Psychology 10.2 to 
develop a workable formula for the course. Instructors found that 
it helped to have students do occupational analyses and to have 
them take tests to explore their interests and skills. They found that 
occupational information had more meaning when it was located by 
the students in the process of doing studies on the choice of an 
occupation. But the most important development was the realiza- 
tion by the staff that occupational choice was an aspect of the in- 
dividual’s adjustment to the world of work, which, in turn, was 
an aspect of his general adj’ustment to the world of people. By 
putting occupational choice and job adjustment into the context of 
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social adjustment, the staff was enabled to help students relate the 
second semester more readily to the first. Furthermore, the new 
emphasis of social adjustment enabled the staff to move t e con 
sideration of some concepts — group process, crime and e inquency, 
and the like— from the first to the second semester. 
not only made better sense psychologically, but they ena e 
staff to develop the second semester into an experience as stu 
centered as the first semester. . , j 

One of the changes that has been implicit in the genera 
velopment of Psychology 10.1 and 10.2 has been a 
horn the direct approach to achieving the goals of the course i 
nosis of personal problems, presentation of occupationa 
^ion— to an indirect approach. The Psychology 10.1 and i • 
■nstmetor more typically today helps the class to devise situatior^s 
and problems which demand the development and use of . 

'al principles and concepts. The study of self , lather 

a future career, for example, calls upon the individual to g 
and evaluate data about himself, to consider his -nd 

*°T’'°nmcnt, and to identify relationships between his in 
>W.ties and the demands of society. Thus ‘“j-ie 

'lassroom is based on the application of psychological P™“P‘ 
«ther than solely on information contained in a textbook or 
ture. 

Textbooks 

I'he matter of supplementary reading materials Rueb's 

PjnWam during the first few years. The 3rd admon of Ruch^ 
^jychology and Life was first used but it seemed to be m 

ated to the conventional course in general P^a °° A i^atogy 
auing semesters, other texts were tried: H. W. ' j^ation to 

to Ufa and Work; Gardner Murphy, An ^ 

Ncholopp; E Terry Prothro and P. T. 

, Study of Behavior: Fred McKinney, ay fjarnan 

Adiustment; and Walter C. Longer, 
tio "“"’a aome of those that received more m instructors 

Texts were changed semester after semester bj f;„ 

a book that would meet their needs: as -"any a fo“y psy. 
, textbooks were on trial in the various sections 

°'oey 10.1 and 10.2 during any given semester. 
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At one point, the staff decided to develop a book of readings. 
Accordingly, an editorial committee was set up, staff members nomi- 
nated their favorite references, and a mimeographed two-volume 
textbook of readings was produced. This book was well received 
by some of the students, but others were discouraged by its some- 
what unprepossessing appearance. However, it appeared to be a 
step in the right direction, because it brought together some of the 
key ideas and concepts that were emerging in the teaching of Psy- 
chology 10.1 and 10.2, A proposal was made to develop a staff- 
written textbook, but the very size of the staff (approximately fif- 
teen) made this suggestion impractical. Finally, the present writer 
set about the task of developing a textbook for the course. Since its 
publication in 1953, Psychology of Personal and Social Adjust- 
ment has been adopted as one of the two major textbooks. E. R. 
Hilgard s Introduction to Psychology also appeared in 1953 and 
seemed.^ to many of the staff members, to embody the concepts 
and principles of dynamic psychology that they had been attempt- 
ing to teach in Psychology 10.1 and 10.2. It was decided, there- 
fore, to select Hilgard's Introduction to Psychology as the required 
textbook for the first semester and to use Lindgren's Psychology of 
Personal and Social Adjustment as the required textbook for the 
second semester. In addition to the required text, the use of the 
other text was left up to the discretion of the instructor. 


Present Effectiveness 

There has been no systematic, large-scale research devoted to 
de ermming the success of Psychology 10.1 and 10.2. For one 
^ j course are such that progress in their achievc- 

monlv This is a problem that is com- 

m^only encountered when attempts arc made to evaluate courses 

« con and conceptual goals, 

of in^n courses that are more concerned with acquisition 

Prvchowrm r f n °f students in 

'°n>pared with stu- 
dents tn more trad.ttonal and academic counterparts of the course, 
inasmuch as there arc no such counterparts. 

Hence staff members have been forced to be more or less con- 
tent with evaluation that is less precise and more clinical. The 
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results of such informal evaluation may be reflected in the feeling of 
the staff that Psychology 10.1 and 10.2 is a “good” course, a course 
they consider worthwhile, a course which they enjoy teaching, but 
a course that can also be improved. 

Student opinion tends to confirm these impressions. One of 
the earlier surveys of student opinion placed Psychology 10.1, 
the first semester course, near the top of all the general education 
courses in terms of interest and value to the student, whereas Psy- 
chology 10.2, the second semester, placed near the middle of the 
list. A subsequent survey using criteria that were not exactly com- 
parable to the first survey shows Psychology 10.1 and 10.2 to be 
near the middle of the list of general education courses. It is the 
opinion of the psychology staff, based on reports made by staff 
members from other departments, that this shift in relative posi- 
tion may be due to improvements made in the teaching of other 
subjects, rather than to a worsening of instruction in Psychology 
10.1 and 10.2. In the opinion of the teaching staff, the instruc- 
tion in the course has actually improved since the first survey of 
student opinion was made some five years ago. However, the 
second report does emphasize the need for better methods of self- 
evaluation on the part of the staff members. 

Some instructors use student evaluation as a means of estimating 
their own success as teachers, as well as the success of the course. 
The writer is conducting an on-going evaluative study which has 
resulted in a body of data covering a period of five years. These 
data were obtained by asking students to rate various aspects of 
the course, including lectures, discussions, written assignments, text- 
books. instructors, and the over-all value of the course as a whole. 
Ratings were given on a five-point scale on which 5 represents a 
rating of excellent and 1 represents a rating of unsatisfactory. The 
results of this study to date indicate that the efforts of the instruc- 
tors have been favorably regarded and that the course has been 
generally accepted as being one of value. 
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THE PER80NM ^fJD SOCIM GROWTH COURSE 
AT MOORHEAD STATE COLLEGE 

Dehie Holmqaist* 


Moorhead State College is a small institution with a student 
tody of approximately one thousand students. The students 
form a fairly homogeneous group. Most of the students come from 
nearby small towns or rural communities. The economic back- 
grounds arc similar, with families of students being in the moderate 
or low income groups In religious choice, students are chiefly 
Protestant, with the largest number being of Lutheran faith. Their 
academic backgrounds are much alike. In conduct students tend, 
for the most part, to be conservative, shunning extremes in man- 
ner and ideas The recognition of these common qualities was 
helpful in the assessment and prediction of some of the needs and 
interests of the students The members of the staff in general 
education were aware also of the significance of individual differ- 
ences and took account of the following: (1) differences in motiva- 
tion which impel students to enroll in college; (2) differences in 
emotional, intellectual, and physiological development, and (3) 
differences which students manifest in adjusting to a physical handi- 
cap. These differences imposed upon the staff the need for setting 
up a general education course that is flexible but not so loosely 
organized that it threatens to become aimless. The question posed 
by the staff was: “How can common needs of all students be 
stressed without neglecting the peculiar needs of the individual? 


•The author is Dean of General Studies at Moorhead State College. Moor- 
head Minnesou 
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Another problem evident to the staff related to the change 
within recent years of the mores of the entering freshmen. There 
appears to be among freshmen entering college a verbal prccociousness 
with regard to dating, girl-boy relationships, and attitudes toward 
social conventions and obligations. Some students have been 
"going steady" since freshman days in high school. The problem 
arises from the discrepancy between their seeming emotional ma- 
turity on one hand and their immature intellectual development and 
irresponsibility toward study, personal finances, and the general 
welfare of the group around them The question which the staff 
faced here was, "Can anything be done to aid the development of 
all-around maturity of the student?" 

In setting up the aims of the course, the staff used as its frame- 
work the basic concept underlying the educational program of the 
college: "Personality growth and development is assumed to be 
the process of acquiring and integrating the understandings, appre- 
ciations, special abilities, and skills essential for living an effective 
life in a democratic society. By developing these elements of per- 
sonality, the individual progresses toward intellectual, vocational, 
emotional, and social maturity." This definition served as a gen- 
eral point of departure from which to begin planning for the 
course. 

In summary, the course in Personal and Social Growth was 
established as an integral part of a general education program which 
presents to the student the opportunity for self-discovery. The 
course was intended to serve not only as an introduction to general 
education but also as a direct means for fulfilling specific matura- 
tional purposes of the program. 

Development of the Course 

The experimentation that preceded the initiation of Persona/ 
and Social Growth reveals errors in judgment as well as time and 
effort seemingly wasted. As a result of feelings of dissatisfaction 
on the part of students and staff with the week of freshman orienta- 
tion, the Council on General Education organized a new course 
that extended throughout the fall quarter. This class met weekly 
with attendance required but with no credit. The course content 
was selected on the basis of the student’s immediate needs in his 
college environment. Lectures were given concerning scholarship 
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regulations, methods of study, use of the library, and other related 
subjects. Although the extended time for the orientation of the 
student was thought by the Council to be valuable, the student 
response to this course was generally unfavorable. 

After deciding that both the content and the procedures for 
teaching the course were inadequate, the planning committee viewed 
the need for an extension of the course both in time and in materials 
to be presented. The concept of human growth and development 
became the basis for planning. In the organization of content, 
faculty members who were not on the committee as well as outside 
consultants were invited to contribute their ideas. The materials 
adopted centered around the individual and his problems of adjust- 
ment. Emphasis was placed on the physical, emotional, and en- 
vironmental influences affecting the behavior of the individual. 
Adjustment was viewed as a process involving past as well as pres- 
ent experiences and pointing toward continuous development. 

The Junior Advisory Committee under the supervision of the 
Council on General Education was given the responsibility for 
administering the program. The classwork was organized as a 
four-bout credit course required of all freshmen. The class met 
three times a week to listen to lectures and once a week in small 
sections with a member of the committee as consultant or leader 
of the discussions These sectional meetings were devoted to dis- 
cussions of assigned readings and to further elaboration and inter- 
pretation of the lectures. In addition, these meetings were used to 
identify student needs and interests. The members of the committee 
met every week during the quarter to discuss the outcomes of the 
week’s work and. when necessary, to modify the future plans. 

An evaluation of the first quarter’s work in the course tended 
to show that considerable progress had been made in improving the 
content of the course but that procedures used in teaching the course 
were not suitable. The lecture method, used for the most part 
in the course, was too formal for the anticipated outcomes. How- 
ever. as the committee studied the problem and reviewed the records 
of the class meetings, the materials of the lectures, and the responses 
of the students, they became convinced that other significant factors 
were involved They concluded that one of the chief difficulties 
lay m the fact that some members of the faculty assisting in the 
instructional procedures had not fully understood nor accepted the 
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concept of human growth and development as the basis for both 
the content and processes used in the course. The instructors had 
relied for guidance on experiences derived from teaching other courses 
of a similar nature. As a result, these instructors tended to feel 
that emphasis should be given only to the students' immediate needs 
in the local college environment: consequently, they viewed the 
course as one which was definitely terminated at the end of the 
quarter’s work. Another difficulty arose from the dubious aca- 
demic status of the course. Some members of the committee as well 
as others outside this group questioned the validity of giving 4 
hours' credit to Personal and Social Growth. This criticism was 
shared also by students in their judgment of the merits of the course. 

Throughout the discussion, members of the committee con- 
tinued to hold the belief that the essential purpose of the course and 
the formulation of outcomes for it were sound; however, they were 
ready to acknowledge the fact that the goals had not been achieved. 
In attempting to remedy the situation, the President of the College 
selected new personnel for the committee for the following year. 
He chose members of the faculty who, through experience and 
education, were both familiar with and sympathetic to the point of 
view expressed as the basic concept of the program. The meetings 
of this group were in the nature of in-service education and in- 
volved: exchange of ideas, review of examples of materials used 
in similar courses, exploration of resources in personnel and facilities 
of the college, and suggestions for new materials and procedures. 

A syllabus was prepared which indicated the order of the units 
of work for the quarter, the general outline of the activities, and 
the desired outcomes- In addition, a list of reference readings was 
supplied. The units were made flexible so that the details could be 
modified to suit the particular needs of each group as well as to fit 
the instructional procedures which each teacher found most appro- 
priate. The lecture method was abandoned. Instead, the total 
class group was divided into sections of about twenty-five students. 
Groups are presently conducted in an informal manner, giving ample 
opportunity for the students to express their interests, needs, and 
dissatisfactions. Students recognize early in the course that they have 
a responsibility for determining the content and procedures of the 
course and for suggesting means for improving the general welfare 
of the group of which they are members. 
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Since the general education program is a part of all curriculums 
in the College, all entering freshmen are required to enroll in Per- 
sonal and Social Growth. Exceptions arc made for veterans of 
military service. They may enroll if they wish, and many choose 
to do so, but they arc allowed to proceed to the next course in the 
sequence on the recommendation of their advisers. This decision 
was reached because it was found that veterans, who were for the 
most part married and eager to complete their college work in a 
minimum amount of time, were frequently impatient with teen-age 
anxieties and preoccupations. In some cases, too, teen-age students 
were hesitant to discuss matters of dating, sorority rushing, home 
problems, and religious doubts in the presence of the veterans. 

There is no attempt made to section students in any way as 
they enroll, but there is an attempt to equalize numbers of men and 
women in each section. This equality of distribution cultivates a 
coeducational attitude and discourages the tendency of girls to gravi- 
tate to one side of the classroom and the boys to the other. As 
the quarter progresses, this arrangement also assists students in 
talking frankly on subejets of interest to both groups. Men and 
women students can discuss relations of men and women and social 
attitudes without embarrassment and to the profit of both sexes if 
a permissive and emotionally comfortable atmosphere is established. 

Approach to Content and Procedures 

As IS usual in planning courses, the establishing of goals and 
the defining of purposes are relatively simple. Difficulties arise 
in the attempt to translate these into organized curricular experiences. 
As a result of experiences gained in organizing previous courses, 
the staff felt it already had achieved some understanding of stu- 
dents in the College. The staff also felt that the adoption of a 
single approach would enable all teachers to integrate and relate both 
content and aims At this point, it became evident that the staff 
members were assuming omniscience and omnipotence and tending 
to be all-inclusive and very general in stating outcomes in terms of 
desired behavioral changes The means for assisting students in 
achieving their goals were not being ignored but they were apparent- 
ly lacking m coherence since the staff had arrived at no satisfactory 
criteria for use in selecting materials which were both manageable 
and directly related to the end result. 
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The common qualities of our relatively homogeneous freeman 
class were originally thought to be adequau = 
determining the approach to the course. o\ , ' j^^ational 

eluded that qualities such as "conse^attve. '“^e des- 

background,” "Protestant." and "mainly rural, 
criptive nor clearly definitive for use m deciding p jfyjng 

or materials. Something more definite de 

concept for a course organization which would bti g 

""'?n"'rordering the post-adolescent and college youth, the staff 
found many compfez anriyses that highlighted 

adolescence as a stage to focus attention 

period of developing maturity. The search for a 

?n the common needs of youth in our culture >" f 
satisfying life. This precluded th-atalogmg^of a 
lem situations which teachers would human need 

Instead, the staff would abstract f-- af significant 
those aspects revealed in group or indi --tpd the list of needs 

for studVnts entering college. ^ °„it the 

developed by Maslow. modifying it and adapting it 

special situation.” is given a list of 

Upon entrance into the course, each ^ As the 

the basic needs together with a brie ana ^ j;g„;f;„nt aspect 
course progresses, the idea of satisfying understanding 

of personality development becomes ^ 

individual behavior and interpersona re ation . illustrations and 

",sr‘¥L'v”£s.f:,2 - s 

briefly since experience has in high school and 

courses or units on hygiene and phy nutrition, 

are disinterested in materials dealing wi occasions in the class 

cleanliness, adequate rest, and so on. ^ aooropriatcncss 

sessions warrant, there may be a demonstrate that food, 

of nutrition and clothing with illustration 

-' .Pb,nn E asccu. V„„„ .. Co».e, New Vc*: 

M,iw, Monclwn W New Vo.L: Haeper aad 

Bros, 1954. 
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clothing, and shelter often provide more than physical needs. An 
example may be seen in the handling by the teacher of the attitudes 
of some second- and third-generation students who arc openly scorn- 
ful of European customs and traditions as displayed during holiday 
seasons in the local communities. In the class, these students arc 
helped to appreciate the fact that such things as the Scandinavian 
"lefse” and "lutefisk” are more than bread and fish, in that they 
are a means of preserving values that have been important to their 
forebears and hence may be of value for them. 

The need for belonging is viewed as more than becoming 
affiliated with campus groups. To assist in bridging the gap be- 
tween high school and the new college environment, leaders of var- 
ious student organizations wotk with the members of the faculty to 
encourage each freshman to continue with activities he enjoyed in 
high school but also to explore new fields of interest. This con- 
tinuance of participation and the exploration of new activities arc 
the means by which students begin to realize why membership in 
some groups may prove satisfying and in others, disappointing. 

The discussions in class deal with organizations and groups 
on t e campus As students come to realize that individuals 
satisfy their needs in different ways, and that past experiences are 
clues to present behavior, they usually understand the reasons for 
their social success or lack of it in the social setting. The staff 
membets cannot provide ready formulas for student acceptance and 
campus popuUrtty. but they do observe that students, eager to 
dl?™, '"'mbers of some group, are generally accep- 

rbe' assets and agreeable to doing something about 

their handicaps Care is taken that no student feels threatened 

llwhL ' 'he extra-class 

,' 'h“ structuring, some shy students will continue 

activhi ■■spectator" in their extra-class 

Ideauam „ 'h« 'he student has an 

Latin hehavior and an appre- 

CiatlOn or the wave m nvUl.t. , - - _ . 


satisfied. 


, , . , , — ana an appre- 

of the ways m which his need for belonging can be 

S'ndents ate usually willing to discuss with the group or 
mdrvrdually w.th the mstructor the matter of membership in so- 
ront.es and other select.ve groups— the importance of these organ- 
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izations, what it means to belong, what 

Post-adolescents tend to be exceptiona y always evidenced by 
and to have a resilience of spint that .s „,ganiza- 

adults. Students admit they want to betong ,„itability 

tions: they acknowledge their dcficicncie • _ in being 

for membership; and they confess then f ^PP° *eir 

passed over in the process of selection. n ^ after 

resiliency of spirit is demonstrated by ei again, 

the disappointment and their energizing t ^ self-esteem. 

In dealing with the students "^^s of 
instructors of the course in Personal and ^ . jf his 

of the fact that the student does imt '"“rely f 

home when he comes to college. The demands of hom^^n^ 

do at times, however, present conflicts in ya " approved 

dents do not always realize that the aeTring. Some 

at home is not necessarily approved in e ^ j js amoved 

patterns of behavior are j"“w Ldot may provoke 

from the supervision of home. I n usually deal, 

childish demonstrations with which P“ j^^ed to achieve 

If, however, the behavior results from self-understanding, 

status, then the student may. throug satisfaction A college 

find a socially acceptable means of need satisfaction 

student was overheard to say. as^ if □{ this drive 

“Everyone wants to be somebody. t others in their pursuit 

and of ways to fulfill it without disrupting others in 

of a similar goal is a 'valuable insight. 
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times limited to the narrow aspects of political, athletic, and social 

activities ^he may be able to reduce his anxieties to tolerable limits. 

The foregoing discussion of the needs concept is a summan- 
zation of our approach to the use of the concept of needs as a 
continuous means of relating materials, the student, and the stu- 
dent's goals. Wc know that needs of individuals do not of them- 
selves supply content materials. In order to put needs into a 
context, the fatuity planners of the course in Personnl and Social 
Growth organized the course into four units with individual needs 
as the integrating and synthesizing principle and with each objective 
relating to the needs approach. 

Unit Organlzotion 

Four main units compose the course consisting of: (1) 
College, (2) Adjustment to Academic Life, (3) Social Adjust- 
ment, and (4) Mental and Bmotional Adjustment. The general 
objectives stated m terms of the student’s development are: (a) to 
attain a sound academic adjustment to college through the develop- 
ment of desirable attitudes about and an understanding of the 
purposes of higher education: (b) to attain sound personal ad- 
justment through an understanding of the self and of the relation- 
ship of the individual to his environment; and (c) to attain sound 
emotional and social relationships through the experience of 
working cooperatively with others. 

Since these general objectives are so all-inclusive that they 
seem impossible to realize, more specific outcomes have been listed 
under each unit in relation to the development of specific under- 
standings. attitudes, and abilities. For Unit I, some of the 
objectives are listed as; understanding of the primary purpose 
of a college; knowledge of the Moorhead State College, its facili- 
ties and offerings, knowledge of the academic requirements, regu- 
lations, and traditions of the College; acceptance of college regula- 
tions and tradtions as a result of understanding their purpose and 
value rather than conforming to them for reasons of fear of con- 
sequence or show of authority. 

A few of the objectives for Unit 11 are as follows; the 
establishment of good study habiu suitable to the individual; the 
establishment of goals commensurate with one’s abilities and the 
ability to accept new ideas without threat. 
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The unit stressing social adjustment covem, for instance, 
knowledge of certain social amenities; understanding o 
ficieneies in social participation, and ways °f 
deficiencies; exercise of the ability to lead 'n “ emocra 
and the ability to follow the lead of others; development of an 
attitude of social responsibility with the gradual widen g 
one's sphere of social responsibility and participation. 

Unit IV which IS considered the most significant ^ 

course has as its aims: understanding of the 

to all persons and of individual variations m t e P ^jj^s 
expression of needs: the increasing of ones ability o y 
in a socially desirable way; and the ,®PP^^'‘'^*'°” ,°j ■ 
cultural heritage with an attendant willingness an heritage 

large the horizons of understanding to include tec 

of others. . . . ,i»«rable 

Since these objectives are also stated in 
traits of character and personality, it is not ® j 

termine what content and what procedures s ou changes 

bring about the stated ends and how to students 

which occur. In order to deal with actual con them- 

experience them, the staff members in their me i g 
selves. "What is the purpose of the content „ 

particular time- “Are we thinking, of . omcorn^es^ m^ Jer 
Students and their behavioral change? Are other 

even though the desired results are ^ students have 

desirable by-products may emerge because uneasiness assail 

assembled in a classroom?" A certain doubt 

the staff at times when the tenets of some pop . ,■ further 

books are challenged. These doubts also serve as stimuli to furtn 

'’'“Thire is no regularly defined P^”"" ^o® wMn 

Each section develops its own organiza i situations 

the framework as a result of student requests o® 

which arise making certain discussions ari in topics. 

priate. Students sometimes request discussio j ^ ,o discuss 

For instance, women students often m- Jtu^dmts^ 

the qualities that make a girl popular. ^ “ acceptance arc mat- 

marriage, and ways for increasing one s 

ters of considerable interest. 
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The announcement of a college engagement may bring about 
a discussion of marriage and of the present-day role of husbands 
and wives as students. Some of the students come from homes 
where parents disapprove of dancing; consequently, these s^den 
are not sure what their attitude toward dancing should A 

frank discussion in the classroom often serves to support the indi- 
vidual’s personal conviction and may serve to allay fears and 
reduce tensions concerning social dancing. In another instance, a 
member of a minority group may enroll at the College. A casual 
comment is made about his acceptance or rejection by the inen 
on his floor of the dormitory. This may bring about a discussion 
of attitudes and value judgments, and how value systems are de- 
veloped. Finally, character portrayals and scenes of dramatic 
action reviewed from a campus movie or college play may be used 
to introduce types of adjustment mechanisms without unduly 
threatening the individual student. 

No method of presentation is exclusively used, but group 
discussion appears to be predominant. A variation is achieved 
by students’ use of panels, demonstrations, socio-drama, group 
projects, and reports. The students themselves and the nature of 
the topics under consideration usually determine the methods used. 
Recently the problem of marriage between persons of different 
religious faiths was treated in an unrehearsed dramatic presentation. 
Both spectators and participants took the presentation seriously, 
and better understandings of the emotional factors involved resulted. 


Extra-Class Activities 

Demonstrations arc a large part of the so-called extra-class 
activities of the course- Since one purpose of the course is to 
supplement the programs of dormitories and student centers by 
giving students opportunities for gaining social competence, a num- 
ber of laboratory experiences of a social nature arc provided. 
Before the first formal reception, an event foreign to the experience 
of most students, the students in each section rehearse the routines 
of proceeding through the receiving line, making introductions, 
and conversing at the tea table. Attendance at the reception has 
been considerably increased daring the past years, and students 
often exhibit a social aplomb that the faculty might envy. 
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At various times during the term, one section is host to 
another section at a tea. dance, or card party. The next day 
in class the affair is talked over with suggestions being made 
for improvements or changes in the behavior of individuals or 
groups. At these laboratory sessions, instructors of the various 
groups are present, hut the students do all of the planning and 

carrying out of activities. . 

All meals for students in residence are served m a cafeteria. 
The most apparent student aim has been that of getting out as 
fast as possible. As a result, many of the students fail to observe 
some of the acceptable table conventions. By way of 
men and women students of the class in Personul and Soctat Gr^th 
demonstrate the setting of tables, serving, an use o si ve 
In order that the students may actually comply with the con- 
ventions demonstrated in class, plans are wit t e manag 

of food services to provide an occasional 
the cafeteria replete with table service. Response to is . 
gratifying, and students seem to react favorably to the atmosphere 
fostered by long dresses and high heels and by coa s and Ws^ 
Students also discuss acceptable dress in the class, with ‘^e “ 
offering some very pertinent suggestions to the gir s a ou 
shoes, jewelry, and even hair styles. ^ 

Another aspect of the extra-curricular activities of *e “ur® 
is seen in the collaboration with upperclassmen m 
particularly with the members of the Student ommis ' 
faculty committee works with the Commission to P’"" 
which freshmen can be made to feel an essential part J^ok 

student body. Working with the teaching staff. 
organizes the social activities of the first wee , Quarter 

effort to make all newcomers feel welcome. 0“””^ 
the Commission, with the cooperation of section leade • P^^_ 

vises elections for freshman class officers an o er 

Early in the quarter two freshmen, a man and a woman, are 
electefftVeach section of Persona/ and Soda, Gromtb to^o™ a 
Freshman Council. These representatives f'P®''' 
the recommendations of their sections for . 

man morale and status. The actions of the ^ 

reported to each group by way of follow-up. o-naltics which 
prmests coming from the various sections on the penalties which 
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sophomores have exacted of freshmen for not svearing ■'beanies," 
hazing has been abolished. Now freshmen are iirdncted into 
college activities by being given places of responsibility on com- 
mittees for homecoming, college dances, and athletic events. 
Through these means, the freshmen begin to take an interest in 
all-college affairs and become active participants, demonstrating 
zest and enthusiasm. 

The Freshman Council also becomes a clearing house for 
complaints of freshmen. If these ate found to have a real basis, 
referral is made to the Council and from them to the appropriate 
authorities for their consideration. Attention has been called to 
such matters as; the inconvenience caused by the short noon hour 
service in the cafeteria; the method of selecting candidates for the 
Student Commission; the lack of housing facilities for off-campus 
students; the need for instruction in social dancing: the need for 
extending the library hours. In some cases, the complaints have 
been found to be reasonable and changes have been instituted. 
Not all discussions of this nature have been on a lofty plane, some 
being merely recitals of petty personal annoyances. The class does 
offer the opportunity for students to "let off steam," and some 
grievances, after being discussed in a group, arc revealed to be 
trivial and are dismbsed with common consent. In most instances, 
students are observed to be fair-minded and able judges in matters 
of teal concern to the welfare of the larger group. 

The staff members freely admit that activities of this last 
description are thin academically, but they believe some frustrated, 
insecure, and timid students may gain a measure of social effective- 
ness through participation in discussion of these topics of non- 
academic nature. The tensions thus relieved may pay academic 
dividends elsewhere. 


Faculty 

The choice of faculty members appointed to teach Personal 
and Social Growth b one of the chief factors in the success of the 
course. While good academic background, particularly in the 
behavioral sciences, b important, the attitudes of the faculty to- 
ward the purposes of the course and their methods for teaching 
it are equally important. The belief that students shall he given 
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opportunity to express and solve problems with a peer group m 
a permissive atmosphere is also important. A willingness to 
experiment and, if necessary, to abandon textbook procc urcs an 
routine assignments is requisite. The ability of t e teac er o 
discuss problems frankly and with a positive out oo con ri 
to the student’s ready acceptance of the course. 

Faculty members with these qualifications are not easy 
find. Various departments — education, physical education, 
seling personnel, science, and literature have provi ^ ® ^ 

Strong administrative support of the course has hcig tene acu 
morale and interest. The administrative backing 
establishing the course as one "academically respectable. 

Additional status .s given the coutse for the reason that the 
staff is catefully selected in terms of academic bac Sto^" • . 

men of departments, deans, and outstanding teac ers i 
fields have participated in the teaching. It is anvone 

that Personal and Social Growth is not a course tha j , 

can teach. A great deal of in-service education goes . ^ 

the committee meetings and the pooling of ideas an jnteni- 

On the other hand, the course has not been regar e , 

ship coutse for the training of inexperienced acu y _any 

Insistence upon a staff competent to with the^ majD 

phases of student activities — ^both curricular an e (jp^onies 

-is reasonable since each faculty member in “is 

the academic adviser and personal counselor o t e usually 

class for two years. Dunng the first term the 
gets to know each of his students pets Y student's 

quainted with the student’s family background, wi , j 
community, with his vocational goals and Jus -ato.c J 
petencies. The instructor is also „s affilia- 

various test scores, and information on soci ;„-t,nctor is able 

tions. Through this accumulated materia , eac addition, he 

to aid the student in planning his college progra . » -^ho 

is able to give counsel to the failing or disturb d studen 
knows that he can secure a hearing with his adviser on any P 

lems which he wishes to discuss, ^ ^^-n'pnce the mcm- 

Despite the breadth and depth of t eir e jjot 

bers of the staff have discovered problems wi -eferred to the 

able to cope. In these instances, the student is 
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appropriate person or service, such as religious leaders, college 
personnel staff, psychologists or psychiatrists, physicians, or faculty 
members with particular competency in an area. In some^ cases, 
additional course work provides an opportunity for continuing 
assistance on certain problems. The course in Personal and Social 
Grou;fh is introductory to two other courses that follow in se- 
quence. The emphasis in the first course, as already indicated, is 
on the individual and his needs. The emphasis in the second is 
on the individual as a member of a group, the role of the group 
in personality development, and the problems of inter-personal 
relations. The group studied is the family, first from the an- 
thropological point of view, and then in terms of the problems 
and changing status of the family in our American culture. The 
third course focuses on critical thinking, a major aim in general 
education. The emphasis here is on analysis of questions of major 
concern to the individual in our society. This sequence serves as 
both the introduction to and the synthesis of the general education 
program. 


Evoluation 

Each student b given an opportunity to write freely and 
anonymously of his rcartions to Personal and Social Growth and 
to give suggestions for improvement. Student response has, for 
the most part, been very favorable and some of their proffered 
suggestions have been accepted. In a recent examination by the 
American Association of College Teachers of Education, the 
members of the examining group reported that, of all the fresh- 
man courses. Personal and Social Growth received the most en- 
thusiastic reactions. 

The members of the staff have also attempted to appraise 
the course through use of the various types of examinations and 
testing devices and observations by the teaching suff of the be- 
havior of students in unsupetvised situations. The noting of (1) 
reactions of students to situations of conflict. (2) their choices 
of social and recreational activities, and (3) individual progress 
in academic subjects is of evaluative importance. 

These attempts at evaluation have not been sufficient to 
demonstrate whether the adapution of means to ends has been 
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effective. The evaluation has been neither systematic nor broad 
enough in scope to reveal the strengths or the inherent weaknesses 
of the course. Much needs to be done to assay the change in 
behavior of students and the degree to which change is attributable 
to the course. There is a decided need for a special study to be 
made on the purposes and objectives of the course in terms of 
long-range outcomes. A study of seniors and graduates deserves 
to be made in an effort to determine whether the course in Personal 
and Social Growth has contributed anything of more significance 
to the individuaVs development than has the week of orientation. 
Furthermore, an evaluation should be made of the effect of the 
course on the general education program, and its particular con- 
tribution to the fulfillment of educational and personal goals. 
Evaluation of this type may reveal weaknesses in both purposes 
and techniques. 

Studies of this kind require a dedication of time and effort. 
Since a great deal of time and energy is being expended by the 
teachers of the course, evaluation has been delayed. The evaluators 
anticipate the development of some standardized instruments cap- 
able of measuring changes in behavior, these to be available for 
their use in a systematic appraisal* 

Though lacking in concrete evidence, the staff members are 
convinced that the course has real value. There is doubt, how- 
ever, whether the value of the course will remain in view of the 
increasing enrollments. Much of the particular quality now ap- 
parent in the course may be lost when the size of classes is so 
large as to limit group discussion. The attendant danger is that 
key faculty members may be withdrawn from the teaching of 
Personal and Social Growth as class enrollments increase in their 
departments. If less well-qualified persons assume the teaching 
of the course, there is some question about the rapport which 
will be enjoyed between teacher and student. Strong adminis- 
trative support will be needed as defense against the argument 
that Personal and Social Growth is a luxury which a college with 
a large enrollment cannot afford. 
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If, however, the course continues according to the present 
plan, the chief concern will be with better selection of content, 
with improved techniques for teaching, and with development 
of evaluative procedures The goal of achieving emotional and 
intellectual maturity requires that both faculty and students com- 
bine their efforts to discover and utilize more effective ways of 
obtaining the desired aims. 
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PERSONAL AND OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


Ernest B Walston* 


The guidance course in Personal and Occupational Psychology 
at Boston University College of General Education is a two-credit 
hour course required of all freshman students In the first se- 
mester, freshmen have two meetings a week, a lecture meeting of 
the entire class and a discussion section meeting limited to twenty- 
five students The second semester requirement is an occupational 
research paper covering the occupation tentatively chosen by the 
student and completed in consultation with his counselor. In 
addition, one lecture meeting a week is scheduled to present infor- 
mation about fields of work. 

This course, which is the only formal offering of the Guid- 
ance Department, is accepted for credit in all the undergraduate 
colleges in Boston University. This course, in conjunction with 
the psychological content in the freshman Human Relations pro- 
gram. meets the basic requirement in general psychology for 
transfers to the College of Liberal Arts 

The counselor of a student is also his classroom teacher in 
the guidance course. This has proved to be a useful organization, 
since the counselors arc trained in psychology and guidance and 
the joining of the two functions enables the counselor to see a 
student both as a member of a group and as an individual. 


**n» >Qthor « thf Chaiman of Gtitdancc Dcpjrtrrfnt Doijeo Un»T<f 
tity Collet* of Central Cdacation 
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Outline of the Course in Personal and 
Occupational Psychology 

PART 1. ORIENTATION 

1. Orientation to Boston University and to the Ccdlegc 
of General Education: its program, aims, student- 
faculty relationships, unique characteristics, etc. 

2. The aims, organization and responsibilities of the 
Guidance Department and its role in an intcgrat 
general education program. 

3. Orientation to the College and Universities libraries, 
the special characteristics of the library and its rela- 
tionships to the program. 

f. Values in higher education and educational maturity ^ 
with an attempt on the part of students to analyze 
their reasons foe college attendance and to determine 
those qualities most closely associated with success 
in a college program 

. Effective study: the over-all treatment of the sub- 
ject leads \t\tci a developmental or remedial progr^wt 
for those who have serious problems in this area. 

PART II SELF-ANALYSIS 

1. The Psychology of Individual Differences The con- 
cept of trait differences is presented. It includes a 
summary of research findings relative to the charac- 
teristics, variety and assessment of these differences. 

2. The Methods and Techniques of Self-Analysis. This 
unit includes a discussion of introspection, personal 
history pattern, autobiographical sketch, objective 
tests, academic try-out, work experience and avoca- 
tional activities. 

3. /nfe/Iiyence and Scholastic Aptitude. This unit deals 
with differences in intelligence, with attempts to 
measure these differences, and with the educational 
and vocational implications of the results of intelli- 
gence and scholastic aptitude test results. 

4. Relation of Achievement to Scholastic Aptitude. The 
theme in this unit w that past achievement is often 
one of the best indices of future accomplishment. 

5. Types of Aptitudes. A working definition of apti- 
tude is developed and consideration is given to the 
various types of aptitude. Methods used in measure- 
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mcnt are discussed together with limitations which 
must be recognized. 

6. An Interpretation of Measurement. The student is 
introduced to the basic concepts and tools of measure- 
ment as a background for interpretation of test re- 
sults. The importance and limitations of psycho- 
logical measurement in the evaluation of individual 
differences are discussed. The student also receives 
instruction regarding basic statistical concepts. 

7. Personality. This unit contrasts the psychological 
interpretation of personality with popular concep- 
tions. Topics covered in this unit are: traits and 
character, habits and mannerisms, attitudes, motives, 
personal and social adjustment and maladjustment, 
personality evaluation, needs, and interests — the 
development of personality as the result of two main 
processes, i.e., maturation and learning. 

8. Interests. The distinction between basic interest and 
specific interest patterns is made. Attention is also 
devoted to the development of interest in relation 
to need and drive. The role of interests in voca- 
tional choice is emphasized with limitations indicated. 
Instruments for the measurement of interests are 
discussed. 

At this point in the course the case study is first introduced. 
A close correlation between the lecture materials and the discus- 
sions of aspects of the case study is planned. Since the case study 
provides one of the main bases for integration with the other areas 
of study at the College of General Education, it will be discussed 
at some length in a later section of this chapter. 

PART III. OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 

1. Occupational Information. The need for adequate, 
accurate occupational information and methods of it 
arc discussed. The latter include job analysis, ques- 
tionnaire survey, and personal survey. An effort is 
also made to help students understand the range of 
occupational information which must be sought and 
methods for its evaluation. 

2. The Classification Structure of Occupations. This in- 
cludes discussion of the classification systems used 
in the I^ictionary of Occupational Titles and in the 
U. S. Census. Some attention is given to the classifi- 
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cation of businesses and industries m general. Stu- 
dents receive instruction in the use of Part ^ .^na 
Part IV of the Dictionary of Occapattonal i tf/es. 
The relationships between classification structure and 
job demands arc discussed. 

The Occupational Research Paper. Each student is 
required to do a major research paper, which de- 
mands careful library research in regard to the 
vocation tentatively selected by the student. In addi- 
tion to the library research students must interview 
several individuals employed in the tentatively se- 
lected field. 


4. Summarization and Reoiew. Students arc given a 
aumTOarizing lecture which attempts to provide a uni- 
fied approach to the student's continued work in 
Guidance. Among the topics mentioned arc: 

a. The importance of regularly scheduled interviews 
at points of decision or choice 

b. Special group meetings to be planned during the 
remainder or the year and during the sophomore 
year. 

c. The importance of extra-curricular activities and 
part-time work experience m evaluating tentative 
vocational choices. 


Integration of Guidance With the Other Areas of Study 
Integration as it applies to the development of the program 
at the College of General Education is defined as unification of 
knowledge about specific points of reference to the end that the 
individual may become an integrated personality consistent in his 
approach to life and to society. It involves the selection of rele- 
vant materials from many fields and their synthesis in order that 
students acquire knowledge in a contextual relationship rather than 
as a series of isolated facts. It assumes that integration is not 
something that just happens but that it must be promoted by 
careful curriculum planning in which all reasonable relationships 
among the areas of study are recognized and exploited. The 
organization of courses is planned with these concepts in mind. 
All areas of study in the freshman year tend to emphasize the 
understanding of self and in the sophomore year the relation of 
self to society and to the institutions connected with it. 
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The Case Sfudy 

The case study technique as used in the guidance course 
marshals all relevant data about an individual and encourages the 
student to form valid conclusions as to the attitudes, understan - 
ings, and knowledge possessed by the individual studied. 

It is essential that case material for group presentation either 
be an actual case (modified to protect the individual) or be so 
carefully written that it will be accepted as true to life. F««>«r- 
more. the case should be presented in such a manner tha con- 
clusions and plans of action gradually unfold and become clear 
as additional information becomes available. 

Through the use of the case study an attempt is made to. 

(a) interest the student in the problem and the process 
of intelligent planning; 

(b) help him evolve a technique of problem solving: 

(c) provide practice in its application, 

(d) provide some opportunity to apply the process to 
his own specific problems. 

Our method for -mphshing 

use of the case study technique in th V study 

involving a maximum of twenty-five stu en . provided 

is an excellent vehicle for organization and I'"*" 
that it evolves a number of factors to the P°'" ^ 

can identify and te'ate some of his °-/-^,tTb:ne«t%f he 
as he explores it with his colleagues. ‘^:ur Trroblcms; (2) 

recognizes these facts; ( 1 ) that others ( 3 ) that the 

that there are various alternative J , determination 

solution of a particular problem is decision 

and evaluation of all pertinent data, an changed at 

in a given case is not usually irrevocable but may be chang 

a later time and under different conditions. study, the 

In the development and discussion of he^case 
counselor may use the following gui e 
case and course materials.^ 

iMUvene Dr,heira Hardtc. Editor Coum,I.ns onrf^G“'* 

Education Ntw York World Book Co IK^J. ff 
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A Correlation of Materials: General Education ond Guidance 
contributed by Judson R. Butler, Dean. College of General Education, 
and Ernest B. Walston, Director of Guidance. 

The content of general education can be adapted to the needs 
of the student, which can be determined through a case study pro- 
cedure such as the typical one folio wmg: 

Source of Case Material Excerpts from Case Material Areas of Study— 

1 Pciioail Hatocr Pattati born la litir Gtimmir Ta^itt of Diicaitioa 

•cboot fdacaiiaa lialtaa u msia 1 Old rt Ntw Votld 
Uagaage the bamt callort 

a Attiisdet 

b ValBCi 

C MotiTJtlOBt 
d Ceeflictt 

2 Aaiabtography *Tlit dtpmtioa a( 1929 «ai tbt 1 Efftct of icoaoinU prob« 

dtct<iT< factor la ttrmiaatiag aa Itnt opoa a faoilr 

(ra of protproty for my family 2 Preblcnf of a family 

for trrmi ytata All of my ) Ability to mart ciiliut 

btotbret bad to rbaiigt cot oaly iiteation la • crahitic 

thiit immrdiatr plaa bot matt obitctiva maantr 

dteidtdly tbcit tatirt appioaeb to 
lift 


3 Ktaltb Data 


A Ti.t Data 


S Kigb School Traa 


Medical ftpoct lodicatta good gts 
ttal physical toaditioo— alirr 
g ri to ctrtais foods aad to pollres 
from aarntteos New Eaglaad pliets 
(ngwtrd bsy «t« ) Aatobie- 
grsphy sod cooastlot s obscr^at oes 
saggrir postiblt psychosomatic rc 
Isciosibips. 


Test results lodicatt a Tsrbal la 
trlliftncr Irotl at tbt B5ih ptr 
ccniilc (olitgt frtshmaa aenii 
Kodtt Prrftrracc Record iterti 
were b gbest la tbc literary per 


1 Lunitaiioai on octopatieaal 
(boiet dee to btaltb 
ceaditioss. 

2 Rtlative importaaet ol 
breed tary and eatitoa. 
mtatal factors la regard 
to the dcTclopneatal 
biitery of ibe ladiTidost 

3 Geographical factors la 
Tclatioa to career choice 

4 Relatioaibip of mind aad 
body la personality 
deTetopmeal 

1 Psychology of ladiTidnal 
differtaccs 

2 Methods of tTslnstmg 
iadiTidoal differences 

3 Relationships among 

ability 

4 Hcrtd ty and eaTitonment 

in Ttlatioa to indi»id»al 
diffcrtacet 


Ciidsaicd 25lh la etass of 210 1 Relationsh p betwttn 

stodsats— Eoglub gradei aTCrage ability and achieTsment 

A Fortiga Laagaagei E- Set 2 Importance of Bioti*atloo 
eneci C, Soaat Seieact B and m icbolaitie acbieTemeot 

Mathematics C- j RjUting high school aad 

college achierement to the 
selection of appropnsie 
Helds of itody 
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Source of Case Material Excerpts from Case Material 

6 Pttsonihty Data P<Monality tatiut ib«t {adicsted 

that h( wa* cooperative a iincert 
hard WQtViat cindeot of good 
ability and that he had the drive 
to |o beyond the noraaf teqalre 
menta of the task arrigned Re 
lattORt With fellow atadrotr and 
teathera excellent Sonre tendency 
to be ihy and tetitiac Seniitive 
to (titicitm 


Areas of Study — 

1 Perionality development 
ptychological basir of 
human behavior 

2 Personality factors as 
related to educational and 
career decisions 

3 Methodr and techniques of 
peceonaltry study and eva! 
nttioa 


^ Tentative Educational 
and Vocational Plan 
aing 


Joaraaiiim law and college teach' 
ing were mentioned as professions 
of interest at the time of admie 
lion to tbe college 
During first interview be indicated 
that medicine was suggested by 
bii pseenti and that be felt be 
migbe like it 


1 Scientific attitude and 
clear thinking as related 
to problem solving la tbe 
personal social area 

2 Development and under 

standing of nrthodi of 

self appraisal 

3 The role of values in the 
choice of a vocation 


Information tcgatdiag 
Work Expetience, 
Hobbies School and 
Community Activities 
Special Incecests such 
at Muite and Art 


Work Experience — Employed as 
summer camp counselor (3 yrars) 
Hobbies — Stamp collecting clas 
steal music 

School Accivitics — ~ Oars vicr 
president aeaioe year rtndent 
council 

Special Interests — Stsditd piano 
5 years plays for rccrratioa only 


1 Idtotifieation of a baste 
interrst pattern 

2 Role of interest in career 
dectsionr 

3 Try experieacri »s 
method of self appraisal 

4 Understanding butnan 
motivations 

5 EffeetiTcnets in human 
relations 


9 Occupational Infoema Limited knowledge of occupational 
field 5 (videiit in early interviews 
—Prestige salary parental prti 
sure seem important factors in bis 
incrrcst in medicine 

lated to career choice 

4 Importance of critical 
thinking to the sound 
choice of a vocation 

5 Eramimtinn of vainer as 
related to career choice 

6 Role of work in the life 
of an Individual 


1 Use and cvalnation of oc 
eupaiionat lufotnatioo 

2 Relation of work to 
personal social adjustment 

3 Ecosomic factors as re 


Surumaniation Piaally the student will bring togeibcr the data — facts figures opio ons atutndev— 
an attempt to teach conclusions which as# eneaningful to bin at an individust If leamin*— 
integrative learning— -has takeu place the student will fotmulate a plan of action (or appropriate 
ritemative plans) artive at a solution SO a pieblem for a leciei of peicible solutient) etseh a 
^rcli on cooeetning hit life goals gam Insight— any one or all of these The spplitstion of 

•peeific learnings fcoo genccal edueitien may provide purpose and d fection to the iodivldual ai 
be fuidet htoicif or as be leeks tbe help of tbe spceialist m guldaoee 
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The fact that these topics receive attention does not, of course, 
guarantee that they are fully interrelated. It remains for the in- 
structor-counselor to bring them into focus both within the course 
structure and in his individual counseling. 

Library Organization 

Students at the College of General Education do not pur- 
chase their own textbooks. Because of the integrative nature of 
the course, it seemed desirable to draw materials from many 
sources. Under this system, students become acquainted with sev- 
eral orientations to important issues and the course docs not 
become structured by the specific approach of the author of a 
basic text. All departments, including Guidance, have a specific, 
annual book budget. Each student is charged a “special fee” 
which provides income for purchase of books for the library, test 
materials and test services, mimeographed course syllabi, guest 
speakers, special orientation programs, and materials. 

Books arc purchased in quantity (usually 200 or more) and 
then loaned to students for definite periods of time varying from 
overnight to a semester. This variation in library practice has 
caused librarians employed at the College to revise their traditional 
concepts of a usable library. Experience has indicated the vital 
role which our library plays in an integrated program of general 
education. 

The Guidance Department has assisted in developing a 
Guidance alcove in the main library reading room where books, 
pamphlets, other occupational information materials, and college 
catalogs are available. Complete census material, a law dictionary, 
the major volumes of the Dictionacy of Occupational Titles, and 
similar reference materials arc found in this alcove. The student 
who wishes to know about opportunities in certain lines of work, 
definitions, demands, employment status, educational institutions 
offering a particular program, scholarship aid. related fields, demands 
for workers in specific occupations and professions in various types 
of industry can find all such information available in this one spot. 
A professional library for use of the counselors and faculty is also 
maintained. The assistant librarian assigned to this alcove handles 
chiefly the reference section and the occupational library, and be- 
comes something of a specialist in occupational information. 
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have found that an alphabetical 
tional information by professions with cross ^ 

arrangement within fields of work has been "//^/„f„ence 

counselor has a small file cabinet on h.s desk 

to each major piece of occupational mformat.on m „p 

inakes it possible for him to send a s'" ®"' counselor 

a particular pamphlet, book, or cl pp .^jlictic approach 

may use the occupational library to encourage j-ojizons and 

to occupational thinking, to broaden occupational horizons, 

to stimulate the ambitious and the able. ,re not in- 

The main textbooks used in the 
eluded among those in the alcove but are to e avail- 

This arrangement is essential since it makes guid materials 

able for use in other courses and enables the fields 

from many areas. For instance, a °/^^f„eed regularly in 

of sociology, psychology, and human re a . , pmchologu. 

relation to J course in Personal and 0®"P“''°"trv ^aXtio" 
All department chairmen agree that 
and the library personnel are vital to the prog whereby each 

tion. This is further confirmed by the use 

year the head librarian gives a 'jJ,, ^Then. at the time 

of the library and its role in general e • , occupa- 

when the research paper is assigned, These 

tional information — types, sources, eva ua i . ' which the 

appearances make evident to the students the importance wP 
staff attaches to the role of the library. 

Administrative Support 

fiillv succeed without administra 

A guidance program cannot f y guidance course was 

tive and faculty cooperation and supp ■ Boston University 

included in the program of general e expecta- 

on a basis of equality with other cours , . . 3„d legitimate 

tion that the faculty would give up t eir jj,is does 

role of advising students. A guidance p • ,j„rtor relationship 
not reduce the effectiveness of the "elor-teach- 

but rather strengthens it=. Teacher-counselors and 

=Edwjtd C Ghnz and Ernest B- Walslo^dn^/nlr^uc'wn 

justment, Boston* Allyn cju^ation and the Junior College of B 

used both at the College of General Education anu 

Univenity. 
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ers play compkmentary roles. Although io the beginning some 
faculty members questioned the central function of guidance m gen- 
eral education, that attitude, in the writers opinion, has long since 
disappeared. 

Trends 

During the ten-year history of Persona? and Occupational 
Psychology, significant changes have taken place. In 1946 the 
major function of the Guidance Department was seen as that of 
providing educational and vocational guidance. This function was 
too narrowly conceived. It soon became evident that the students 
immediate concerns must be considered. For instance, a married 
veteran, faced with possible divorce, is not greatly interested in the 
choice of a vocation or of a school until his more urgent, personal 
needs arc met. Other personal and social situations, including the 
problems of job satisfaction, human relations, motivation, and life 
values, clearly indicated that the course offering and the counseling 
program must be given greater scope. This led to increased em- 
phasis on problems of adjustment and greater emphasis on the case 
study approach. This development is in accord with the general 
trend of the time to view guidance and counseling as much broader 
concepts than they were conceived to be a decade ago. 

Another trend is a closer working relationship with the faculty. 
In the early years, the guidance files were closed to all except coun- 
selors and their secretaries Even the Dean of the College did not 
feel that he could use them for information. Except for the most 
personal and confidential items, counselors now give information to 
any faculty member requesting it. The current view is that, unless 
all faculty members are interested in the needs, ambitions, and prob- 
lems of students and will use ethically the information given them, 
the integrated program would be impossible to achieve. 

A third trend which is highly desirable in a large university 
is that of having the separate guidance organizations of the several 
schools and colleges working on a cooperative and comparable basis. 
This promotes the interchange of ideas, the facilitation of student 
transfer when indicated, and the development of a high espirif de 
corps manifested in genuine concern for students. Alumni support, 
which is essential to every univetsity, is created by the efforts of a 
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friendly faculty to recognize student needs and to meet them by 
counseling or other measures when necessary. 

Evaluation of Course 

The problem of course evaluation is 
be separated fairly from the total offering. At Boston Un.ve^ 
there have been two major efforts to gam information regardi g 

effectiveness: 

1. An attempt to determine the 

have transferred into more specialized programs 
completion of their college work. 

2. A survey of the first two graduating classes ( ■ 

19491 to determine reactions to the P™®" ' 
favorable and unfavorable, and to seek co 

criticism. . , 

The first study indicated considerable consistency ^u«tion^ 
plans. Many students eligible for transfer di go maiority 

of educational program selected for continued stu y a specl- 

wete successful in them. However, unforeseen 
fic opportunity, situational factors, changes in j 

marriage occasionally resulted in altered vocational plans or in their 

The' second study provided respondents an °PP-tunity^^foc 
free expression of attitude. Two of the survey que 
trate the approach taken and the type of answer rec 

Question: "Do you think that your ijig' wh^ch you 

YOU with the information and counseiuiB 
Sed in educational and vocational planning. 

1. "As to the broad ^“^ion 'a°v*i- 

THs cou^d bT'explained by the newness of 

l^ched^S^^u^'rthrald’trmy -nseS: 

was an excellent one. . 

ways." 
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faculty members questioned the central function of guidance in gen- 
eral education, that attitude, in the writer's opinion, has long since 
disappeared. 


Trends 

During the ten-year history of Personal and Occupational 
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providing educational and vocational guidance. This function was 
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immediate concerns must be considered. For instance, a married 
veteran, faced with possible divorce, is not greatly interested in the 
choice of a vocation or of a school until his more urgent, personal 
needs are met. Other personal and social situations, including the 
problems of job satisfaction, human relations, motivation, and lif® 
values, clearly indicated that the course offering and the counseling 
program must be given greater scope. This led to increased em- 
phasis on problems of adjustment and greater emphasis on the case 
study approach. This development is in accord with the general 
trend of the time to view guidance and counseling as much broader 
concepts than they were conceived to be a decade ago. 

Another trend is a closer working relationship with the faculty. 
In the early years, the guidance files were closed to all except coun- 
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methods of thinking, working, and planning. Your 
general education is superb.'* 

3. “In retrospect, I like the College of General Education 
more than I did when there. I was always enthusiastic 
about the aims of the originators of the program but 
often found myself miserable because of the heavy 
reading load.” 

It should be remembered that these comments came from stu- 
dents in the first two graduating classes. Criticisms emphasized 
specific items such as testing procedures, lack of time, incomplete in- 
formation about transfer and failure of counselors to take a more 
direct and active part in decision-making. Since there was little 
consistency in the criticisms, they were interpreted as indicating a 
need for a continuing reappraisal of instructional efforts rather than 
suggesting specific changes that should be immediately made. 

Summary 

The present course in Personal and Occupational Psycboloffy 
is still in an experimental stage. This means that staff members 
must continue to re-examine the program periodically and seek 
ways to improve it. At the present time, a curriculum committee 
composed of a member from each of the five areas of study is en- 
gaged in an examination of the eacire freshmati program. The 
main objective of this committee is to find ways of achieving a 
higher level of integration of all subject materials and to make a 
careful appraisal of the program as a whole. 

The case study approach, patterned after the technique devised 
at the Harvard Graduate School of Business, together with the 
case method as used in the field of social work, appear to hold 
considerable promise. This case study approach may be the best 
technique to increase the personal-social adjustment contribution 
of the program, especially if a classroom atmosphere conducive to 
good group dynamics can be achieved. One major case study has 
been developed which follows the pattern of counseling as it has 
evolved at the College of General Education, although possibly a 
number of specific case studies would be better than one major one. 

Another concern is with the development of greater emphasis 
on the use of critical thinking in the approach to solving problems,' 
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4 The most important thing Guidance did for me was 
to force me to think about plans for the future I 
had succeeded in avoiding the problem prior to the 
College of General Education 

5 As I have said before on different questionnaires 
I had definite plans when 1 entered and learned noth 
mg from m> counselor that discouraged them ' 

6 I should particularly like to praise what I thought 
at first was a foolish part of the Guidance program 
the Occupational paper It was important ' 

7 No — over reliance upon standardized tests com 
bined with inadequate attempts at probing into the 
individual s nature ambitions and capacities ' 

Question Have you found that the College of General Education 
program served you well in your later academic and/or 
vocational work? 

Sample 

Amwees 1 Yes My penetration into various fields of study 
under the general educational program yielded much 
benefit in my further studies at the University of 
Chicago and will prove equally valuable at Columbia 
University I am sure It has definitely helped to 
mold a healthy attitude toward my problems 

2 Yes It has helped me understand actions of per 
sons in day to day relationships and made me more 
critical of what I read 

3 Yes If not specific tools a frame of reference 
with which to evaluate myself and current events 
I also feel well equipped for my future — either mill 
tary or civilian 

At the end of the questionnaire space was reserved for general 
summarization of statements With few exceptions the total reaction 
was favorable as the following examples indicate 

^ college I was happiest at the College 

ot uencral Education The spirit was the best and the 
faculty the friendliest and most understanding The 
program was academically the most stimulating and 
satisfying 

2 I owe a great deal to the College of General Education 
for teaching me many things that have shaped my 
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COURSES IN PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT: 
A REVIEW OF STATUS 


Melvene Draheim Hardee and Ocrin B. Powell 


A key word basic to the discussion of courses in personal and 
social adjustment is “integration.” The integration of personal 
and social adjustment courses with communication, ’ 

social and natural sciences comes about only throug persis 

and hard work. This and other views here expressed by the t 

arise in part from the study of materials contributed by ninety- 
three institutions and summarized by them in an ear w 
Additional impressions gained from a current surety o 
ings in personal and social adjusrment in institutions o 
country provide a view of rhese courses with reference to (1) origin 
and development. (2) assumptions and objectives. ( ) con 

emphasis, (4) instruction, (5) organization, (6) staffing (7) 

status, (8) eva'uation, and (9) problems and problem areas. 

Oligin and Development 

Courses in personal-social adjustment in their present form 
are fairly new. Lacking a single common academic or gm, th« 
courses incorporate various academic offenngs and concerns, som 

•The aethots are Professor. PlP”'”"'”'”!; Ho“Sa'°S;at?uiivmirT. 

Coordmalor of Counseling and Guidance, roprctivrly. at MOn 

, lOrrin B Powell and Mrivrnc O'?!?';” ”'^"G,„„^!°Wwut;on. Mrlvrne 
Social Adjustment." in Counseling end Cu^a 1055 pp. 121 -ld 2 . 

D Harder. Editor. New York: World Book Co.. 1955. pp. 
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This would result in a closer relationship with the present organ- 
ization of the programs in Science and English and the Humanities. 

As is well known, guidance has a special problem in that it 
has no definite traditionally accepted content. The fields of psy- 
chology, philosophy, sociology, statistics, anthropology, and physi- 
ology are tapped Techniques are borrowed from the social worker, 
the clergyman, the psychiatrist, the psychoanalyst and the scientist. 
This interdisciplinary planning contributes to an experimental ap- 
proach but at the same time complicates the problem of "selling* 
the merits of a program. 

The two semester hours of credit earned in this course seem 
adequate to the purposes of the College of General Education. 
However, one lecture and one discussion hour a week present a 
problem in maintaining continuity, and the time seems scarcely 
adequate for achieving the objectives. 

For the last two years, one counselor has become responsible 
for student activities on a part-time basis and the registrar does 
counseling in connection with the guidance program. These split 
responsibilities need re-exammation Tentatively, it is felt that 
the combination in functions of counselor-director of student activi- 
ties is sound and desirable There arc evidences of conflicting roles 
in the relationship of registrar-counselor which may prove detri- 
mental to the guidance function. In theory, the value in this dual 
assignment is closer cooperation and coordination of personnel func- 
tions In practice, however, the administrative responsibilities of 
the registrar frequently make it difficult for him to establish the 
necessary counselor-counsclec rapport. 

In the main, the course in Personal and Occupational Psychol' 
ogy IS successful, as is attested by the majority support of student 
opinion. In many cases, our survey shows that students come to 
appreciate i^ value only after they have graduated Originally, 
it was anticipated that the folders of earlier classes could be retired 
to make room for the new, but this has not proved to be the case. 
Some students from the first graduating class continue to make 
use of these records and services. This enduring interest of former 
students reflects their confidence in the guidance program. 
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an«; the building of a life philosophy; ^ 

human relations; preparation for exploration of and 

preparation for an eventual choice of 

for membership in a democratic society. e ^ P 

sonal adjustment course work to attain o jec ive 

ticularly helpful to specific academic and vocational aims also ap 

pears to offer wide possibilities of greater usefulness. 


ContenI and Emphasis 

Most personal-social adjustment courses use 
subject matter for the basic learning, but fe! 

according to the areas-or the backgrounds of 
uting to them. Some courses have a strong 
others are less structured and arc adjusted to t e n . j 
of students enrolled. Some courses of 

—self-understanding, adjustment, P™’’']”’'®®’ j \ Never- 

social skills-which imply content but do not descr^ 

theless, there appears to be —ojt useful, 

eral principles rather than specific technica ear g 
The lack of a defined content appears to 8"'® by 

of defensiveness and sensitivity to criticism someti 
those who plan and teach the course. tnursc that 

The Intimate hope is to establish a .““"Vche 

will be no less exacting and compKhensive ^ 

mote specific contributing sciences. Those tesp disciplines 

social adjustment courses should keep in mind the P 

are accumulations of knowledge /"^^t Xt is Wng 

of years. They need to ask themselves a corn- 

done to provide the area of petsonal-soci content as men- 

parable basis. Doctoral ^01^1^^ College course might 

tioned by Stewart in describing the ^ . notential role of 

help in providing sound bases. In jddmon.jhe ^^ountial^ 

the student personnel worker needs t social adjustment 

lives and pulses of the course work in ^„onnel 

and the objectives and purposes to 

arc so closely related that it would app chapter 

relate tlicm in their operation as well ^ j ‘ of these two 

by Walston illustrates pointedly the inter 
areas. 
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of which arc: general psychology, sociology, and hygiene; studies 
and revisions of curriculums; attempts to meet immediate needs of 
students in a general education setting; attempts to establish guid- 
ance for all students as an integral part of the program of general 
studies; studies of student problems, and so on.^ Examination of 
the foregoing chapters yields illustrations of this diverse develop- 
mental aspect. 

Regardless of the academic emphasis or the departmental ties, 
such courses appear to share a strong bond with general education 
which has made possible their development to the present level. 
Over a period of time, general education has fostered changes in the 
course in personal-social adjustment from an earlier emphasis on 
specific factual learning to a greater present emphasis on broad 
principles and their use in life situations. The course seems to be 
a natural vehicle for providing means of individualization of such 
learning and its meaningful application to the real concerns of the 
leatner. The size of the college student population has accounted 
for the most noticeable change in course emphasis. A greater pro- 
portion of society’s problems is presented on college campuses for 
sharing and solution. 

Assumptions and Objectives 
College students are adolescents, striving for maturity but 
often manifesting immaturity, they are faced with such perplexi- 
ties as dependence, independence, study habits, military service. 
Such problems are common but they arc also individual, varying 
with the perceptions, interpretations, and behavior of the students 
who experience them. Students require help in this formative, 
transitional, critical period. The college can help the student in 
developing a process for obtaining and integrating certain knowl- 
edge, skills, understandings, and appreciations in meaningful situa- 
tions which will encourage application to the situational demands 
on the student. Hence, the objectives of the course in personal and 
social adjustment will center about: self-understanding and accept- 


SLouU P. Thorpt, "Mental Health Practices at the College Level.” Chap- 
XI tn Mrntal Htallb in Moifern Education, Fifty-Fourth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Part II. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1955. 
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for this student-centered work are apparently more * 

the field of academic preparation. Some graduate studen - 

ported to be teaching the course work, but * 

most part, full-time faculty members. It is notable *at some chap 

ter authors appear to place special emphasis upon t training 

fications of the teacher, these over and above the ac 
and experience which he or she has achieved. 

Status 

The majority of respondents to the survey 
beginning of this chapter indicate that the course 
adjustment receives good administrative support of the 

in achieving acceptance and academic sta ; , . single 

administration is deemed as necessary, patticu ar y 
division or department can be completely respon instructional 
cess of the coune. In addition, the quail .cations o 
staff in training, experience, and personal auri u achiev- 

status for some courses in adjustment Per ®P* , concerning 

ing status for the course is the re-education of 
the merits of the course rather than a defensive strengthening 

course content. 

Evaluation 

There is universal concern t|>J ,rclude°the"apprai«l of 

personal-social adjustment course wor jonal gains of stu- 

subject matter, instructional methods, an ^ of evaluation 

dents. The method most frequently «e f ^ 

IS the check list or questionnaire, w 

students can evaluate courses in some rcs^c , , „:q- difficult 

process involving modification of attitudes and behavior 

of evaluation. . . ru» roursc in ad- 

Employed for the purposes of beliefs, and per- 

justment are instruments for measuring^ ^ control 

sonality traits. However, without . (her any change in 

groups it is difficult for evaluators to Of 

behavior can be directly attributed to J situational 

some promise is the technique which ma es use ;j,rioles learned, 
nature to ascertain whether students can apply the pr.nc.pl 
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Instruction 

Among the methods used by teachers of personal-social adjust- 
ment courses are: lecture-discussion, ease study, socio-drama, indi- 
vidual conferences, field trips, tests and readings, films, panels, group 
processes, test instruments and inventories, and demonstrations. This 
appears to be one course in which method is of importance. The 
acquisition of subject matter is not the end, but rather subject mat- 
ter is used largely to provide good material to serve a basic function 
in the quest for desired outcomes. 

Concern with the integrative aspect of learning is seen in the 
many attempts to provide meaningful experiences, to create atmos- 
pheres and relationships conducive to this end, and to present ma- 
terials in the meaningful context of human behavior. Individual 
conferences provide a relationship that is probably not to be found 
in most college classrooms. There arc many evidences of imagina- 
tive. creative teaching in the reports by the authors of the preceding 
chapters. Their varied approaches arc all clearly in keeping with 
the philosophy of general education. 

Course Organization 

In the main, students enrolled in course work in jjcrsonal-social 
adjustment are freshmen and sophomores. One finds considerable 
feeling existing in favor of limiting the size of classes, though this 
is not always possible because of the limitations of staff, budget, and 
facilities. Most writers indicate success in holding sections to thirty- 
five students. 

Sections include both men and women on their rosters, except, 
of course, in institutions which are non-coeducational. Personal ad- 
justment course work usually carries credit, and most courses ate 
single semester courses, although some extend over two semesters or 
quarters. There is general recognition of the importance of personal 
adjustment course work in the whole general education scheme. 
Some faculty members see it as relating general education to the 
students' individual needs. 


Staffing 

In the staffing of the courses in personal-social adjustment, 
many academic areas are represented. Interest in and competencies 
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Those faculty tnembers who S^of 

courses commonly fed some ^ 

such courses. Actually, the novelty .s a ‘•'f "f f “rictions on 
no established bounds to delimit the teaching it. it can 

imaginative, creative, experimental me rj^sjarci, in selection of 
be kept flexible to meet changing nee . , teaching should 

content, organization of materials, and methods of teaching 

make the most of this freedom. , courses 

Planners and teachers should not l‘atead. their 

to fit existing and long-established of the educa- 

unique potentialities for contributing to e . . Other areas 

tional program should be fully cxplo«d ^d develo^/^-^„ 
of the curriculum have similarly had to g 

n'ctit. . academic frill. The 

The personal adjustment course is n ^ork. such as grow- 
social forces generating the need for sue c ^ populations, the 
ing enrollments, increasing heterogenei y ^ adolescence are ac- 

societal complexities contributing to th realistic in 

cepted facts. If college curriculum p anne continue 

their efforts to meet the needs of their s u j-yj(o,cnt course. It 
to develop, adapt, and expand the persona developmental, 

is one of the few tangible attempts to consideration 

integrative aspects of the individual s e uca function of the 

of integration is indeed basic to any jjjjcation of thought, 

course in personal-social adjustment. teachers should be di- 

aim, and effort on the part of planers an ^ unique course, one 
rected toward personal and social adjustme education: one in- 

which is integrated with the program o integrate the 

tegrating the several disciplines: and one 
various aspects of a human life- 
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Mentioned also by respondents to the survey arc (1) term papers 
which evaluate the student's ability to organize materials: (2) eval- 
uations by graduates which yield some information but which may 
be unreliable in view of the time lapse; and (3) the solicitation of 
suggestions for improving courses. 

Staff members in general indicate their conviction as to the 
worth of the adjustment course, and a majority of student responses 
are favorable. However, if adjustment courses arc considered as focal 
points for programs of general education and as synthesizing agents 
within the general or basic studies, the task of evaluation is far more 
complicated than anything as yet undertaken in the way of evaluat- 
ing these courses. 


Problems and Problem Areas 
Teachers of a course in personal-social adjustment, to be effec- 
tive, need to be as interested in /earning as they arc in teaching, since 
the students are the subject-matter and there arc no two students 
alike. “What do students bring with them?" “Do we as instructors 
too often push students toward new altitudes, skills, and under- 
standings when they are still enchained by old attitudes and preju- 
dices?" “Arc students ready and free to learn?" These and other 
like questions must be raised and answered by the successful teacher. 

The problem of where to begin is closely related to formulation 
of objectives and construction of instruments for evaluation. Ob- 
jectives often seem too ambitious and unrealistic in view of time and 
resources available to achieve them. Objectives may need to be 
stated as progress toward certain outcomes or even as preparation 
for seeking them rather than in terms of the outcomes themselves. 
Accepting this view the teacher must determine what the student 
was like to begin with. Otherwise, change cannot be assessed. This 
does not imply that students should be graded only on behavior or 
personality change Indeed, such grading practices could too easily 
lead to false verbalizations and artificial behavior. The teacher may 
need to assess two types of objectives, the academic achievement of 
the student on one hand and the personal-attitudinahbchavioral 

development on the other. This suggests that regularly accepted 
grading practices are not valid for the course in personal-social ad- 
justment. 
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THE PROGRAM IN HOME LIFE, MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIVING IN THE GENERAL COLLEGE OF THE 
INWERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Wayne J. Anderson* 


Nature and Origin of the Program 

In June of 1931. the Committee ^^”’''“"‘^„endS"’the 
tion at the University of Mmn«ota, , ^ "Home Lift" 

establishment of the General College, m needs of both 

area as one of the studies necessary to sa euthenics 

students and society.* This area 'y" ” indgment of the staff 

courses. These early courses were in , the needs of 

members the studies that would roos ,, committed to 

the students. However, the staff of . immediately 

the basic principle of student-centere students, individ- 

engaged in a variety of research to ' , ,yjntcd the college 

ually and in the mass, the prcctsc needs students, research 

.0 serve. This research included students brought 

within the college, and analyses of pro characteristics and 

to counselors. Two major studies desc enrolled in 

interests of 1400 General College students, 

„.b o, u rwr.j.or .«<■ '•..nr u..« i= 

Oupitt ni in C»n<Tef Fdticefton lact 

UniTfnity of Miaewot* Pm* 

t) 
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who desire additional help in managing food and 
have the courses, "Food Selection and Purchase, and Clothing b 
lection. Purchase, and Care," available to them. Classes in n 
Management,” "Problems of Business Transactions, an ro - 
lerns of Investment Transactions" help the student in “P'” 
the family dollar in a judicious manner. Related courses which 
are not present in the family life constellation per se ^ich 
are invaluable in rounding out the student s know e ge are 
Development,” "Personal Adjustment," "How the Living 
chinery in Man Works," and "Healthful Living. 

In actual practice, within the General Collep framework^ 
course in Home Life: Marriage and Family L'vmg unites with 
other courses in the College in attempting to P'^°''* ^ well- 
enriching curriculum dedicated to the task of eve opi 
rounded and satisfactorily-adjusted individuals. 

As is true with all General College courses. Home L « is an 
elective. It is open to all students, requires no prereq ’ 
its five quarter hours of credit count toward gra 
mately one hundred and fifty students select is 
quarter. They are divided into two sections, w i , 
days a week. Summer Session enrollment approxima 

five students. ph m degree in educational psychology 

The instructor has a Ph.U. degree in cu 
and family life. He has specific intemsts ,he 

of the family and marriage counseling. several 

elementary, junior, and senior high school Icve s. as 
years as director of a social agency and has done national 

Europe for his church. He is a member ^ rnnsultant for 
family life associations, a part-time human re prob- 

a local church, spends considerable time discussm Gov- 

lems with civic and church groups, and is a , General 

emor-s Advisory Council for Children and ^ 

College students meet with him for individua co Goieral 

marital and marriage problems. The administration 
College stands solidly behind the Home i continued 

most helpful in encouraging and supporting P 
improvement and expansion. 
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General College from 1935-36 and 1936-37*. and nearly 1000 
former students of the University of Minnesota who were freshmen 
in the University from 1924-26 and 1928-30* before the General 
College was established. The results of these studies dispelled any 
doubts in the minds of the staff concerning the home-life areas 
continuance as an integral part of the new curriculum, for in both of 
the studies the adolescents and the young adults had checked "happy 
married life" with greater frequency than any other life satisfac- 
tion listed. 

Based on this important research and strengthened by subse- 
quent and frequent evaluative studies of its efficacy, home-life 
education has become a basic orientation area. Its chronology 
includes a course entitled "Use of Individual and Family Resources' 
which was developed in 1936-38, the setting up of home-life 
education as an orientation area in 1938-39, and a general reorgan- 
ization of the area in 1940-41 into the same general framework 
which prevails at the present time. 


Place of the Course in the Curriculum 
Home life: Marriage and Family Living is one of the four 
core courses in the curriculum of the General College. It is the 
center of a constellation of offerings in family life education. It 
presents facts, attitudes, understandings, and skills needed to under- 
stand the role of the family in our culture. It also strives to build 
understanding and to cultivate attitudes within the individual which 
will assist him in making the best possible adjustments within the 
basic family group. The course is complete within itself, so that 
if the student is unable to take other courses in the field he will 
not be left with fragmentary understanding. However, for the 
student who desires further and more highly specialized knowledge 
m the family hfc area, the cluster of courses surrounding and sup- 
plementing this basic offering provides stimulating and enriching 
learning experiences. For more detailed information in problems 
related to purchasing a home, for example, the student may enroll 
in the course entitled, "Selecting and Furnishing a Home." Those 

SComeha T W,ihams Thne W# Teach Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1943, 

sc Robert Pa« They Went to Coffeoe Minneapolis- University of 
Minnesota Press. 1941. ^ 
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central objective of 


tudes toward marriage and family life is 
instruction. 

The content of the course is discussed under the following 
headings : 

Unit I — "Home Life Today and Yesterday' 

Unit II — "Trends in American Family Life 

Unit III — "Family Life Adjustments as Prepara i 
Marriage” 

Unit IV — "Choosing a Mate' „ 

Unit V — "The Biological Aspects of Family 
Unit VI — "Adjustments in Marriage^ 

Unit VII — "Marriage is a Partnership" 

Unit VIII — "Family Disorganization" 

Unit IX — "Being the Right Kind of Parents 

As both the sociological and functional ^ problem 

ployed in presenting the course it has been some 
to find a suitable text. Several different texts have^ been 

during recent years and Twosome consists of 

course objectives quite effectively. 1 «« -ndis as a basic 

Budding a Successful Marriage, by Landis an supplementary 

text, with Marriage and the Familtfp by Ba er, ^ outlay for class 
i^ole. In order not to require too heavy a ^ Successful 

students, they are asked to purchase^ on y ^ .i.ujg to them at 
Marriage Marriage and the Family is made ^ class 

the school libraries. Several other texts are * 3ud sug- 

assignment schedule from which readings are 
gcsicd for each week of the quarter. 

Presenting Course Content 

In presenting course content, it is stated. „jtunity. they 

that whenever young people have been gi^n i^omc is a primaH’ 
bavc said emphatically that establishing a of family lif*^ 

objective in life. If this is true, why . divorce rate and 

seem to be so widespread today? Arc t c ‘ family 

the increase in juvenile delinquency m individual? 

*s a social group no longer meets ly in the course 

T'bcsc questions and others arc presented 'C Y 
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Description of the Course 

Home Life: Marriage and Family Living is broad in scope, 
in that it gives the student insight into many facets of family hfe 
education. The topics covered are drawn from frequent surveys 
of student interests and there is no subject matter deliberately 
omitted from the course. A knowledge of the scope of the course 
may be obtained by inspecting the following course objectives which 
serve as a guide in outlining subjects to be discussed: 

COURSE OBJECTIVES 

1. To develop the ability of each student to look at 
home and family life objectively and analytically. 

2. To promote knowledge of what constitutes desirable 
home life from the standpoint of all family members 
and of society. 

3. To develop an appreciation of the necessity of careful 
preparation for marriage. 

4. To develop the ability to evaluate our monogamous 
marriage system relative to other types of sex patterns. 

5. To_ develop an understanding of social trends and 
their effects on the social and economic life of the 
family. 

6. To promote knowledge of the legal control exercised 
by the various states over marriage and family rela- 
tionships. 

promote knowledge of the social agencies, public 
and private, that furnish assistance on family prob- 
lems. 

8. To broaden understanding of the normal physical, 
psychological, and social processes of human develop- 
ment from birth to adulthood. 

In endeavoring to present such a comprehensive course in the 
Aort tirne period of one academic quarter (approximately 48 class 
hours), it soon became apparent to the instructor that his principal 
objective IS not to impart a mass of factual information, but rather 
It IS to guide the students in the development of sound and whole- 
some attitudes toward marriage and family life relationships. Ijj 
the discussion of course content which follows, an attempt will 
be made to show that the formation of wholesome student atti- 
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This survey reveals definite improvement in the status of women, 
more understanding in the discipline of children, and a definite 
change in attitude and practice with respect to family size. 

Stimulating discussions always develop when problems of the 
contemporary family arc discussed. Married veterans express views 
which are not only illuminating to the other students, but which 
also help them to perceive how the family unit as an integral unit 
of civilization functions in reciprocal relation with the social struc- 
ture. To demonstrate this reciprocal relationship, studies arc pre- 
sented which show that during a period of war the nature and 
rate of marriage change. Typical changes are rising marriage rates, 
the birth of more babies, and an increase in hasty marriages. As 
a consequence, many problems develop which lead to marriage 
failures and divorce. The position is taken that young people 
contemplating marriage should have long range plans and look 
upon war as a temporary interruption of these plans rather than 
as a reason for hurrying into marriage. Each couple must decide 
whether their marriage during a time of war is the normal culmina- 
tion of a courtship or is spurred by fear, anxiety, or adventurous 
feelings which accompany periods of crisis. Statistics are presented 
to substantiate the statement that a high percentage of marriages 
impelled by wartime conditions do not last. Attention is called 
to the adjustments which will have to be made if a couple decides 
to marry during a war period. 

In studying population changes as factors in family living, 
the historical change in size and structure of the family is examined. 
The reasons for the desire to have large or small families are 
considered and evaluated. Problems brought about by an aging 
population and a changing economy arc discussed. 

Students arc made aware of the agencies which have been 
established to assist families with their problems. It is shown that 
public and private welfare agencies offer many serv’ices that help 
families in resolving their problems. Coverage is made of the 
legal aspects of family life and of laws that regulate marriage and 
the family relationship, as. for example, those dealing with in- 
heritance rights of children. The general influence of religion in 
coloring the family's attitude is considered. 
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to help the students realize that there is an ever-growing need to 
study the family and its ptohlems. It is hoped that gradually an 
awareness is developed in the students that a happy family rela- 
tionship does not come about by chance; that there are causal 
factors that account for happiness or unhappiness in the family 
group. In other words, an attempt is made to show that it is 
just as necessary to study and prepare for marriage as for the voca- 
tion of one’s choice. The family group is defined and the role of 
the family unit in meeting the individual's basic needs of love, 
security, recognition, and the provision for worthwhile new ex- 
pcricnccs is discussed. 

Primitive family patterns arc studied to bring to light the 
fact that man has probably always lived in some sort of a family 
group and that the mating relationship has always been hedged 
about with some type of restriction. The cultural evolution of 
the family is surveyed to show that no social institution may 
remain static if it wishes to survive, and that as long as there is 
social change there will be need for modification and re-adjustment 
of our social institutions. Among the changes which the course 
considers are the modern basis of marriage, the decline of male 
authority, the altered status and activities of women, attitudes 
toward the size of the family, the trend to urban living, and the 
influence of inventions upon family life and customs. 

Ancient family patterns are studied and earlier attitudes 
toward mate selection, family management, child discipline, and 
divorce are compared with corresponding attitudes prevailing today. 
The Christian influence upon these various family types is discussed 
and it is shown how the teachings of Jesus stressed monogamy, 
mutual free consent of those entering marriage, and the dignity^ o 
the marriage relationship. During the discussion of the historlca 
development of family life there are presented several theories an 
experiments regarding love and marriage which diverge from long- 
established cultural norms. A critical evaluation of such theories 
as trial marriage, companionate marriage, term marriage, and^ ft®® 
love reveals that they have many disadvantages, arc psychologies y 
unsound, and tend to make both partners insecure in their relation- 
ship. A brief survey of family relationships during the colonia 
period in America is presented and compared with those of today. 
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use natural opportunities, avoid sentimentality, refrain from whis- 
pering, and tell the truth. Correct vocabulary to be used in 
discussions with children is taught and answers to typical questions 
of children arc discussed. It is concluded that it is highly desirable 
that parents and children be able to discuss sex and family life 
problems naturally and frankly throughout all age levels. Thus 
it is important that appropriate procedures begin at birth in order 
that avenues of free and easy communication between child and 
parent are established early in life. 

Students welcome a natural and frank class discussion of sex 
education and many of them report that they have used the class 
discussion as an opening wedge to get their parents to talk about 
things that had previously been given the “silent treatment" at 
home. One student disclosed rather gleefully that his mother had 
delegated him to explain “family life” to his older sister who was 
about to be married. His mother not only considered herself 
inadequate to the task but expressed appreciation that her son had 
enrolled in the Home Life class at such an opportune time. 

Giving Guidance in the Selection of a Mate 

Class members always discuss the problems of dating and the 
choice of a mate with intense interest. Student panels arc organ- 
ized and each member of the group engages in research in order to 
become a “specialist” in the topic of his choice. Demonstrations 
are presented to show class members suggested techniques in getting 
a date as well as approved behavior during the dating relationship. 
Students frequently bring toy telephones to class and set up hypo- 
thetical situations in which they illustrate “right” and “wrong” 
methods of dating by phone, etc. During the current quarter 
several students are engaged in producing an eight-millimeter film 
with synchronized tape-recorder sound which will be presented to 
the class for criticism and analysis. 

Dating behavior is discussed freely and frankly in class. Such 
questions as “Should one kiss on the first date?”, “Is petting 
wise?”, “What types of girls do boys like?” arc discussed. 

The choice of a mate is discussed with emphasis placed upon 
the chronological age, the emotional maturity, and the vocational 
readiness of the future marriage partners. 
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Relating the Course to the Individual 

Students realize early in the course that there is a 
relationship between an individual's personality traits h 

ability to interact satisfactorily within the family gro“P- 
the student ceases to ask himself the question, "How can I find tne 
right person to marry?" and focuses his attention upon earning 
to be the "tight kind of person" who will attract a suitable mate. 
The student is shown that personality is shaped by many factors 
such as the kind of body one started with, the type of home one 
lives in, the location of the home, one’s associates, and so on. t 
is important that one accepts himself for what he is and feels that 
his life has a definite purpose. It is pointed out that persona ity 
develops mainly through contact and communication with other 
persons. , 

Students learn that as the child grows and develops in the 
family, his relations with his parents and siblings condition his 
attitudes toward the home and family life. If he feels secure an 
loved, living in a family is a pleasurable experience. On the other 
hand, if there are tensions and conflicts within the family group 
he may react unfavorably toward family life. All of these ex- 
periences may play a part in his future adjustment in marriage- 


In discussing discipline, the course first presents the views 


of 

different schools of thought. Stress is placed upon a consistent 
and understanding disciplinary practice which includes recognition 
of individual differences, respect for personality, and guidance m 
the development of initiative and responsibility. 

When sex education is discussed the students arc asked to play 
the role of parents, and recommended techniques of sex education 
to be used in dealing with children arc presented. As a basis or 
discussion they are asked to purchase and read the pocket edition 
of What to Tell Your Children about Sex*. It is pointed out that 
sex education is not something that is impacted in one or two arti 
ficial learning situations, but that it entails a continuous 
of growing and understanding the art of human relations. * 
students are told that in presenting sex information parents shou 


*Tlie Child Sindy Association of America. (Edited by A 
To Te« Your Children About Sex. New YotV; Perma Books, 
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to place the iin‘t on “The Biological Aspects of Family Life" 
somewhere near the mid-point of the quarter. By that time the 
students seem to discuss such knowledge more casually and frankly 
without displaying undue embarrassment. 

Discussion of Marifal Adjustment 

It is felt that adjustments in marriage arc entered into more 
easily if the couple expects its partnership to be happy and success- 
ful. It is hoped that the students who enroll in the Home Life 
course do so because they look upon their future marriages as lasting 
relationships and want to do everything possible to insure their suc- 
cess. With this attitude as a basis for discussion, problems of per- 
sonality and physical adjustment arc explored. Successful adjustment 
as related to personality includes the need for emotional maturity, 
freedom from parent fixations, respect for one’s own status as an 
individual and of the status of one’s mate, the ability to see the 
other person’s point of view, and so forth. As personality and 
physical adjustments arc closely interwoven, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to discuss one without the other. Consequently, it is called 
to the students’ attention that personality adjustment aids physical 
adjusment and conversely that resolving problems of physical ad- 
justment assists in achieving compatibility of personalities. 
Mutuality is stressed in making physical adjustments and in the 
building of satisfactory sex and personality relationships. 

The economic aspects of marriage cannot be ignored. The 
instructor stresses the value of careful planning and managing of 
the new enterprise. Some basic problems presented for discussion 
arc the advantages of buying or renting a home, what to check on 
in buying a bouse, the financing of the transaction, selecting suit- 
able furnishings, and the like. Students are also shown how ro 
set up a budget. 

Various kinds of life insurance arc discussed and evaluated 
and the need for long-range planning to meet financial needs is 
emphasized. 

In addition to financial problems, other factors that build a 
stable partnership arc examined. In-laws should be an asset to 
the partnership not a liability. Husband and wife should be 
loyal to each other. Both partners should seek to develop and 
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The engagement period presents the couple with many oppor- 
tunities for discussion. In class it is presented as a period during 
which the couple should really get acquainted, sec each other under 
a wide variety of circumstances, discuss attitudes related to house- 
hold management, religious belief, budgeting, the wife s working, 
friends, in-laws, purchase of clothing and food, renting or buying 
a home, number of children desired, and so forth. 

The class learns that attitudes toward sexual intercourse m 
marriage should be frankly explored and both partners should look 
upon the sex relationship in their coming marriage as a beautiful, 
natural part of marriage that they both can enjoy. It is pointed 
out that indulgence in sexual intercourse during the engagement 
period may defeat the very purpose it is intended to achieve, name- 
ly, that of determining whether the couple are sexually suited to 
each other. It is further stated that adequate sexual adjustment is 
a gradual process that may take months or even years to achieve 
and usually cannot be attained during the engagement period when 
accompanied by feelings of guilt and fear of discovery. Considering 
all facets of the situation the conclusion is that it is wiser to wait 
until marriage before sexual intercourse begins. 

The advantage of having a wedding ceremony and reception 
is discussed. The honeymoon is explained as a transition period 
during which the couple should begin the process of adjusting to 
each other as husband and wife The husband should exercise 
patience and understanding m sex relations with his wife, and the 
marital relation should be looked upon as a mutual undertaking 
from the beginning. 

Students learn that it is important that individuals entering 
marriage understand the anatomy and physiology of their bodies. 
Before marriage, a visit should be made to a physician and a mar- 
riage counselor to make provision for physical examinations, con- 
traceptive information and a thorough discussion of problems of 
physical and personality adjustments in marriage After stressing 
this need to the students, several lectures and discussions are given CX' 
plaining the reproductive system Films are shown which help the 
students gain a clearer picture of the anatomy and physiology of 
the reproductive system. Questions arc encouraged and an effort 
is made to correct any erroneous ideas which students might have. 
It has been observed in teaching the course that it seems desirable 
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Teaching Techniques Employed 

• T ifp is 75 students, which 

As the class enrollment in techniques 

is rather large for a course of *ts typ - 

employed cannot be as vane as one distributes student 

At the first class meetmg. ““‘f„„tent and require- 

assignment sheets and cate u y exp j ; referred to and 

ments. A list of suggested r these, or to formu- 

students ate encouraged to mee an students who do not 

late topics of „e given the option of prepar- 

participate in class discussion panels a J 

ing a term paper or participating m^ocaodr^,^^^^^^^^ 

Class lectures are S"PP'‘^'"'”“ to use straightforward 

visual aids. The ^ it students, encourages group 

language that is understandable to ^ „od- 

participation, and makes frequent su members, and the 

erated by students elected by their g ^ 

instructor avoids entering into - i„ without looking to him 
the class members «P'«%“‘''“.rraLT am presented, the im- 
for continual direction. actor's interpretation 

portance of role playing « iscusse during the quarter have 

of the role is critieixed. The films *own dur 

been prepared especially for ami 1^ evaluations of them.^ A 

discussed or the students turn m j;-cussinK interfaith marriage, 
highlight of the course P’^L^^.-oe Two FaUhs.'^ Then a 

The class is assigned ro read One „ -an Catholic priest and a 
representative Protestant minister, a views. This 

Jewish rabbi meet with the f'asses ^^udents and usually they 

panel is enthusiastically '“T!- -Zj! problems after the genera 
ask the clergymen about individual pro 

session is over. , . -f„dcut to make an objective 

The term paper requires ca family group. He is cn- 

analysis of the relationships wit m .. express exactly 

couraged to be frank in describing h.s_f^ ^ instructed 

how he feels about the mteractio in situations and m 

to look for „usa. factor insights that will enable 

SO doing. It IS hoped that nc 

■ " ^ noU Ort hfama^t. Tu.'a Fatfht N** 

6Jam« H S BoiJjrd and EWanot S. 

YotV: Ronald Pfttt. 1957. 
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maintain skills in order to contribute effectively to relatmnship. 
When children come they should be made to feel that th y 


mtegtal to the partnership. u- • of 

There is also some discussion regarding the combining 
careers and marriage. At the same time, an attempt is made to 
show that managing a household is a challenging and satisfying 
occupation and that to be a good mother and wife requires as much 
intelligence and ingenuity as any other career. 

Since the strategy of the Home Life course is positive an 
preventive, proportionately less time is devoted to negative an 
disruptive aspects Some time is spent examining causes of conflict 
and maladjustment in order to understand how tensions leading 
to them can be avoided Desertion, separation, and divorce arc 
discussed from the standpoint of causes and prevention. Usually 
a panel of students makes a critical analysis of marriage and divorce 
laws and presents some resolutions as to how they could be im- 
proved. Class participation in the discussion follows. Learning 
how to prevent family disorganization seems to evolve from the 


discussions of this topic. 

A discussion of attitudes toward pregnancy seems to be help- 
ful in developing a “we” attitude in marriage. It is very important 
that the husband realizes that this period affects him as well as his 
wife. If both partners anticipate the coming arrival with a keen 
sense of appreciation, the period of waiting becomes a happy ex- 
perience. The husband should be unusually attentive to his wife 
and offer her every consideration There should be no embarrass- 
ment concerning the wife's bodily changes and everything should 
be done to keep her in a calm and contented state of mind. A 
physician in whom both have confidence should be engaged early 
and the couple should not hesitate to seek information and reas- 


surance from him 

When the baby arrives, both parents should learn to take 
care of its needs and it should be loved, made to feel secure, and 
guided with firmness and understanding as it progresses through 
the various stages of growth. In presenting the foregoing princi- 
ples the instructor attempts to cultivate the attitude that marriage 
and parenthood can be satisfying and rewarding to the individual. 
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ta ,h, .....I b.l..vl.. .f .h. 

settings was an issue beyond t ^ ^ verbalized attitudes 

An attitude questionnaire dealing with ^ 

toward family life adjustments. was developed 

riage relations was coiistruc . scales, 

from information gamed m surveying 

reviewing topical contents of ^ ““o pilot studies, 

discussions with faculty mem er control groups, were 

using Home Life students and The item re- 
made for purposes of refining t c que life education 

sponses of sixteen recognized authoritie V response 

were used to eliminate debatable items -’d blanks, 

choices of the remaining items as a rr^,ice to a control 

This refined attitude scale was sophomores who had 

group of 128 General ,„ro„ed in the Home 

not previously taken and were ^ experimental groups 

Life course. It was also .pj 87 General College 

composed of 98 General College res currently enrolled in 

sophomores. Members of these 8-“P;.^“;br^rirse^he members 
sections one and two of the course. instructor- 

of section two had one interview members of section 

investigator about .£[° questionnaire was administered 

one were not interviewed. 9 beginning of the quarter 

to all groups for the first tim q„„ter (post- 

(pre-test) and for the attitude scale was calculated, 

test) . The odd-even reliability * involved revealed the 

Statistical comparisons ot the g 
following findings: Orirntsticn. t.k.n 

1. Studint, who took ih. cowre .'"^„b,Uzed atlilwl” 

„ a whole, changed aignmcanilg „„ in a direct.on 

home life practicea and ,, 5 o with ihe 

consonant with the goals o leaders in the field of a 

beliefs and opinions of tecogm 

life education. . japnie Life Orientation 

2. Women students appeared to entet family 

couoe with a better infomed difference in meas- 

matters than did men tolh men and women student, 

urtd attiludts Ixcamc n<8i>E 
had been eiposed to the course. 
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him to understand why his family members behave as they do. 
This exercise seems to help many students sec their family in a 
“new light”, and frequently a deeper appreciation of the family 
and a keener understanding of its problems result. One student 
while engaged in preparing his paper gained insights which enabled 
him to go to his mother and father and point out to them the 
reasons why they were having a family quarrel on the first day 
of each month. His parents accepted his suggestions and the 
monthly argument pertaining to the “high grocery bill” ceased. 

Needless to say, these analyses uncover many problems of 
adjustment and many students come to the instructor for individual 
counseling. All class members are invited throughout the course 
to discuss their individual problems with the instructor and regular 
office hours are maintained for this purpose. 


Evaluation Study and Student Reaction 
In order to determine if the course is achieving its aims it 
has been evaluated from time to time The most recent evaluation 
was made by the instructor in 1954. At that time data which 
had been gathered from the Home Life classes during the preceding 
five years were subjected to statistical analysis This evaluation 
took the form of a carefully controlled experiment. A brief sum- 
mary follows. 


^ The study was undertaken to discover if the class is achiev- 
ing one of its aims, namely, to influence positively the students' 
attitudes toward marriage and family relationships The problem 
s^cifically was to measure the extent and direction of student 
^ family life attitudes growing out of the course. 

, ® proposed problem was limited to an investigation and 
anaysis of the responses of three hundred and thirteen freshman 
and sophomore General College students to a specially constructed 
attitude questionnaire. Investigation of the influence upon atti- 
tudes of the socio-economic background of the respondents was 
limited to a comparison of responses as related to sex, religion, and 
the degree of discussion of sex information and reproductive pro- 
cesses With parents. The study utilized only verbal responses as 
an index of attitude. Whether changes in verbalized beliefs of 
students would be accompanied by a present or future modification 
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tht« exists a body authorities. 

'^^narUsu^’cI studerTbaliaed behef, about faruily Hie 

problems. , , a ,his study was acceptable on 

3. While the attitude scale developed „ yjt unknown, 

grounds of reliability, its u the verbalized beliefs of 

That is. it cannot ‘'^“t ■^a«Hudes aTd behavior in actual life 
students coincided with their verbalized beliefs would be 

situations Whether rhe niodlflcarion in rhe actual 

accompanied by a present courtship, marriage and 

performance of rhe studenr - ^ ,l,is srudy. 

family setting was an issue y revealed only what 

d. The Srudy was limited in Ae ccale may have been 

students said their beliefs were -ensure of fundamental atti- 

as much a test of 

rudes towacd sex. rnamage „„!! interview used 

5. Evidently, the inttoduction “'J'’ n,ni Group II preiduces 
as an experimental vanable j„de over that produced 

no substantial change in verbalized att.tuue 
by the Home Life course alone. 

6 . Insofar as the attitude jure "^long-range behavioral 

did not and could not . n„d family membership 

changes in dating. 'P’. a first approximation to 

^HTt:^e:‘':f‘rrn:ate“:u-Ion.w«eh .!« beyond rhe centra, 
hypothesis of rhe present investigation. 

In View cf the preceding findings conclus.ons, 

lowing recommendation appears of former 

A long-range actual life situations 

Home Life Orientation ««^nts i ;j,uce as would 

should be “"dertaken to furnish suc^.^^j to 

S ^rc^m-r aJhfet its objectives. 

Slvdsnl a.v«l». 

Student reaction to the ° ^ there are always 

sections fill up rapidly on *■ .. ^ available class scats 

some students who complain ecaus uncommon for the 

are filled before rhey can enroll. i ^.^^^j^sion of the course 
students to express appreciation , . . the first time in my 

which usually takes the form o , 
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3 Al! three expertmental religions subsamples Catholic Protestant 
Jewish showed significant increases m attitade test scores (i e 
closer agreement with the opinions of authorities) after taking the 
Home Life Onentation conrse 

4 Students who stated they had discnssed matters of sex and repro 
dnction folly with their parents earned Significantly higher pre test 
scores on the average than stndenu who jodicated that they had 
had no such discussion with parents Although all discussion sub 

full .ubsuntially m r.fin 

a,Z,T alme tin Home Life 

On.ntat.oo tonne 

on matter, of eex and eeprodnetion th, „„ ,be ga.n m 

“S^ftt’-ttly hiSher poet 

the mean'scQ^''^^*"'* siRu'ftant difference was found between 

-rsTl^d'rel^rStr”* 

end Sh Mb«m^r“S 

their cottesDondina » i ^‘Sher post test mean scores than 
^ ;.b..mpi, ,b, dtff.,.„,r’,'7“,';..tou" 

‘wo upenmeriaf^ro”", "“d° ih“° 

■tificane in both matanwe Th^ 

»f both expenmental seono,^ ?' "tbally expressed attitade. 
irecnon consonant w.,b L o"'"^ "8"'ficantlr more and in n 
•ducation leaders than a a . beliefs of family life 

wntrol group «P«*«d attitudes of the 

^Oft from ore tMt.,, ^ >««»«* w altitude test 

pre testing to post restjog 

The ■^sr'ved From the Evaluation Study 

result of the **nplications were stated as a 

j The 

independently recoML ntl'tode quejtionnaire according to the 
Hmdy WeTdoca l'T""’ '«'>"» '» ‘b' '‘.Id 

U was possible to obtain a 
«^'re Items dealme w,!k t"®"* wperts on attitude question 
hfe problems Insafiv *1”* courtship, marnage and family 
rtseatch were tmini «#*i j “**<* to key items m this 

•» te Leld .. nay be ea.d tia. 
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the time will come when the Home Life classes will meet in a class- 
room designed especially for their use. This would be a lounge- 
type room with furniture which could be grouped for buzz ses- 
sions, panel preparation, or arranged in a semi-circle for general 
class discussion. In addition to adequate blackboards and bulletin 
boards there should be storage space for audio-visual equipment 
including charts, diagrams, models, projectors, slides, etc. An 
adjoining office would provide facilities necessary for individual 
counseling or small group discussions. A small library or study 
room would provide students with reading materials related to 
course goals. 

Rising enrollments may bring students to the General College 
in sufficient numbers so that Home Life class members can be 
segregated into more homogeneous class groups. It is also hoped 
that a small seminar type of class can be developed for married 
and engaged couples who feel the need for more advanced in- 
struction. 

The writer is convinced Chat the General College staff in set- 
ting up a group of courses in the family life area with the course 
in Home Life as the center or core course, has developed an approach 
that has merit. It is hoped that through continued evaluation 
and research this cluster of courses can keep abreast of and effectively 
fill the needs of its students. 
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life that I have had a clear understanding of sex and family life 
problems,” or ” I used to wonder whether I wanted to get mar- 
ried, but now I think it will be fun to marry and have children. 
Students not enrolled in the course seem to be interested and 
frequently request permission to visit the class. 


Future Plans 


Throughout the years the staff has continuously striven to 
improve the course, but many problems still remain unsolved. 
For example, the sex ratio in the class is two men to one woman. 
Although this proportion of the sexes seems to follow university- 
wide enrollments, it is obvious that a sex ratio more nearly 
approximating one to one would be highly desirable. Another 
problem is the heterogeneous nature of the class group Surely, 
everyone recognizes the difficulties involved when students who are 
just beginning to date are meeting in the same class with engaged 
and married couples This situation taxes the ingenuity of the 
instructor in attempting to present material interesting to all class 
members. However, some good docs result from a class group 
representing people of such varied backgrounds in that class mem- 
bers seem to appreciate the interchange of thoughts and ideas be- 
tween themselves and those of a greater or lesser degree of maturity 
and experience. 


The instructor keenly feels the need of having more available 
time to be used in individual counseling. At various periods he 
has experimented with the practice of having an individual con- 
ference \vith each class member However, the large number of 
students involved (150), the lack of conveniently situated physical 
aci itics, and the press of other professional duties have made such 
projects difficult to carry out. 

, ^^^t has been discovered which combines the so- 

cio ogical and functional approaches to family life education and 
D consonant with the aims of general education. 

I erhaps the unique character of the Home Life class has made the 
selection of the text somewhat more of a problem than would 
ordinarily be the case. 

In order to do the most effective job with the class, the 
w’rilcr feels that physical facilities should be improved. He hopes 
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Home and Family Living course. In order to fulfill 

tive function, the course was placed at the termination of the forty 

five unit general education sequence, that is, at the beginn g 

"A^ru^LfaUem^t was made to assure the ^yfesi^ 
integrative aspect of the course by placing it under tht <lirectmn o 
the over-all General Education Committee rather than making t 
the responsibility of a specific division of the co^ge_ ^ 
worthy that of the forty-five unit program, thr Home ^ 

Familv Living course was without specific divisional identification. 

assistant, and other administrative ro^'^erations the co 
given a psychology designation. Psychology 60 (which was 

changed to Psychology 142.) p •, Living also decided that 

in the course. Administrative responsibility was 

jointly to the division of , Qf this dual respon- 

Division of Social Science. The major p rp Home and 

sibility was to add one further f .^tefin divisional 
Family Living course would „b,oad fields” approach 

specialization but rather would m effectively, 

so that it could carry out its int g developing the course 

Several approaches were cmp^cd m developj 

outline and in selecting the subj influenced the choice 

objectives drawn up by the Area Commi inclusion 

of materials. (2) Staff members „ ^3) An “Opinion 

which in their experience seemed ^ , Pimilv Living Course” 

Questionnaire of the Proposed Home and M 
was prepared by the staff for topics which staff plan- 

instrument was a check hst or ii y course. Students were 

ners had decided could be taught in 'j'hc questionnaire 

asked to rate these in order of thetr pre completed an elective 

was distributed to 100 students w o ^ Xhis latter group 

course in marriage problems, Socio ozy y^iuc they thought the 
was asked to rate the items in the ^ 
topics would have for incoming stu en s. 
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THE HOME AND FAMILY UVING PROGRAM AT 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE 

Duncan V. Ctllies* 


In Chapter 3, Lindgren summarized the events at San Fran- 
cisco State College out of which grew a program of general edu- 
cation^ divided into four areas, each with its own planning 
committee. One of these recommended a new course to be entitled 
Home and Family Living *’ This was to be a two-unit course, 
meeting twice a week. The committee agreed that it would take 
SIX units of course work to cover the objectives of the Home and 
amily area adequately. However, it was felt that the one course 
s ou not be held responsible for all the objectives, which were 
subsyuently divided into three categories (1) those for which 
Family Living course was to be solely responsible; 
L ) t ose to be introduced m other areas of the general education 
^ogram ut which were to be synthesized and integrated in the 
ome an Family course, and (3) those which were to be the 
respo^ihihty of other general education courses. 

Hence the study of procreation, fertility, and the laws of 
. initiated in the general education course 

of human motivation, psychological needs 
an eir satis action, and heterosexual adjustment was to start in 
the general education course in Psychology; and a study of life 
va ucs an ^keir implication for successful family living was to be 
begun m the general education course in the Humanities. These 
concepts were to be synthesized and integrated in the two-unit 

‘The author is Associate Profmot of Psychology and Education 
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group, 30 per cent were non -active, and 17 per cent professed no 
religious faith. 

The fact that a fifth of the students were married required 
immediate modification of course content, which had been de- 
signed primarily for unmarried students. A high percentage of 
religious non-believers and non-participants in religious affairs also 
required special consideration of the role of religion in marital 
adjustment. These findings were of significant value in that they 
suggested to the staff the need for greater flexibility in content 
and methods of presentation than had been originally anticipated. 

While informal evaluations of the course were made con- 
tinually, a more formal assessment was made at the end of the 
first year. By this time it was felt the constitution of the classes 
was more stable. While the absolute number of students in the 
classes varied, the percentage distribution of the various categories 
of students did so to a lesser degree. For example, there were 
(and still are) fewer “older” students with a proportional rise 
in the number of students under twenty years of age. While the 
number of married students varied, it did so (and still does) 
around the twelve to fifteen per cent point rather than the higher 
one noted in the first semester. Other percentages remain about 
the same. 

Faccuai /nformafton Test — A test of factual information was 
administered anonymously to 254 students at the completion of 
the course and to 201 students who entered the course the follow- 
ing semester. The mean score of those who took the course was 
97.32 out of a possible 120 points, compared to 81.14 for those 
who had not taken the course. The difference between the means 
of 16.18 points was significant at the .001 level of confidence. 

Behavior Change Inventory — Another assessment device was 
a "Behavior Change Inventory” in which the students were asked 
to designate anonymously any specific changes of behavior which 
had occurred presumably as a conscquency of the influence of the 
course. Behavior was defined as meaning intellectual changes as 
well as overt action. Even though this device was crude it gave 
results which contained many diagnostic implications: 86 per 
cent of the students reported an average of 2.4 behavior changes 
which they considered due directly to the influence of the course: 

14 per cent reported no change. This instrument offered many 
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A comparison of the preference rankings of the 
showed that there was a close agreement of opinion as to topics 
considered most important and least important. 
the disclosure that these student opinions also expressed the sarne 
needs which had been reported in the "student needs study of 


three years earlier. t. ►u* 

Prior to the beginning of the fall semester of 1950, when the 
course was first taught, the staff met frequently to discuss the 
procedures which were to be common to all sections and agreed on 
several items of major importance. (1) The preference ran mgs 
of students were to be given prime consideration in the selection 
of topics and their sequential arrangement. (2) While common 
examinations did not seem desirable, individual examinations were 
to be exchanged and each staff member was to use any items he 
thought consistent with his evaluational needs. (3) A minimum 
of three objective type examinations was to be required, although 
additional assignments and examinations were to be given as each 
instructor saw fit. (4) Each instructor was to use any suppU' 
mentary material he deemed advisable. (5) Gathering materials 
for a proposed resource unit to be used in all classes was to be the 


responsibility of all staff members. 

During the first few semesters no attempt was made to restrict 
the course to fifth-semester students As a consequence it was 
never known just how many students would register in any given 
semester. During the first semester, for example, 364 students 
enrolled in classes varying in size from 28 to 113 students. This 
was many more than had been anticipated; and while attempts 
had been made to distribute the enrollment evenly, it soon became 
apparent that the disparity in class sb:€ would require many modi- 
fications of procedure. 

In order to adapt the presentation to the characteristics of 
the student population, personal data were gathered at the begin- 
ning of the first and subsequent semesters. Results indicated that: 
(1) Males and females were evenly distributed; (2) only 25 pet 
cent were in the age group "under 20" with an unexpected 75 
per cent above that age level; (3) 69 per cent were single, 9 pet 
cent engaged, 20 per cent married, and 2 per cent divorced, widowed, 
or separated, (4) 53 per cent participated actively in a religious 
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Analysis of the data from this project revealed rather definite 

preferences; . 

1 Heterosexual adjustment in and out of marnage 
remains the primary concern of students. 

2. Choice of marital partner tanks closely e i 
oroblems of sexual behavior. 

3. Parenthood in all its manifold aspects composes a 
major area of interest. 

Conversely. -"“V '.^others pe«ilntly '"rated 

ing in this professional field as wen a 
low in student preference, for example. 

1. Budgeting and family finance. 

2. Use of leisure time. 

3. Adultery, its extent and significance. 

4. Adoption. 

5 Marriage versus careers for women, 
srmfern Course Reuction-The students -- 

anonymously their -J?" con- 

to list its weak features. Objective typ 

sideration of individual student p auainst “rushing” evi- 

of complainrs. Criticism was « » topics cut 

denced throughout the course. although the last criticism 

short and of inadequate d'*™' ' jj^j^^ts. Some wanted a 

elicited ambivaleiit feelings to „hile others wanted "mote 

course based entirely on mutually exclusive suggestions 

lectures.” A major for^ ^ho said, “For 

can be epitomized in the statem asoects of sex, courtship, 

the first time I have heard t e v embarrassment 

and marriage discussed 1%”^" parti^parion is desirable, 

and innuendo. Although I ^ would rather have spent 

1 felt we wasted too much tirne on . , which while 

that time listening to new “f°""-'bookTll want to hear 
I know to a large extent is wri discussing would have 

spoken. I felt that students -1- ^d this sug- 
done so in the 'caf over a ™P voluntary discussion sessions 

gestion. the writer conducted small ^he College, 

during the following semester m the Social Koo 
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insights into the ateas of adjustment to which students are sen- 

"''"""'This was attested to by the type of changes specified in the 
response sheets. For example, as a result of increased awareness 
of what they had been seeking in a marital partner some student 
terminated their engagements. In at least one instance 
had been separated from and planning to divorce her husband 
because he did not live up to her "romantic ideal." She was aided, 
she said, through class discussions and counseling in developing 
a more realistic appraisal of herself and her husband. She droppe 
out of college (which she admitted had been an escape) and re- 
turned to her husband and dropped divorce proceedings. 

Such changes as these seemed to indicate that a major influence 
of the course had been to increase critical awareness among stu- 
dents of their needs and aspirations rather than to sustain or 
encourage self-satisficd complacency. The staff felt that this task 
of awakening students to emotional and social realities was one 
of its significant concerns and that ego disturbance of the emotion- 
ally immature was not only unavoidable but m some cases even 
salutory. This, it seemed, was particularly true if these emotionally 
immature students were discouraged from marrying prematurely 
and at the same time motivated to seek counseling. 

Course Confenf Evaluation — Assessment and evaluation are 
broad concepts, and for the staff in Home and Family Living 
included an appraisal of the effectiveness of the intention of the 
college to base the general education program upon student needs. 
It became necessary, therefore, to know what internal aspects of 
the course were considered most valuable and least valuable to 
the students. It must be borne in mind that the course content 
had been developed in accordance with the original objectives of 
the Home and Family Living Area Committee and the student 
check list mentioned above. Included in these objectives were 
many informational topics, twenty-eight of which were included 
in this evaluation. The students were asked to rank them on a 
preference basis with "I” representing the “most valuable," **2 
representing the next “most valuable,” and so on. Discrimination 
past the third or fourth order of preference was considered diffi- 
cult and all topics ranked lower than "3“ were rated “3“. As 
a crude validity check the “least valuable” topics were also sought. 
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anonymously expressed their opinions of the 

and the methods of teaching used m the course by means ot checK 

L 42 hems each on a five-point intensity scale mnging from 

"aLabh tT-unfavorable: (2) “l 

which five students selected at random from each ^ ^ 

of 15 -dents) were tin in which ques- 

The "t” test for determining the significance of the ditr 
between pre- and post-test scores were 

showed that reductions in f*'' Reductions in the Mooney 

small and not statistically significant (P = > 

List were larger, however, being ^ . ^nproaching significance 

.01 using rhe test for factual infor- 

in another (P = > -OS)- ^ * positive attitude toward 

mation svas noted in all classes an a presumably toward the 
the sentence completion test J, . observed. This latter 

“realities" they represented) was simila y^ p 

change was significant in two c asses Students responded 

= > .02 in the other). Over 80 p .,„dent faculty rating 

favorably to the anonymous y co students who 

scale and 80 ^r cent 02 of t i„for„,ation. attitudes, 

recorded ^ influenced their behavior, 

or impressions which had bene ^ j anonymously, showed 

The Course Evaluation Form also conipleted ^no^y 

that all classes reported changes in tj^hile few of the changes 

directly to the influence of the statistical significance, 

were of a magnitude sufficient t direction of achieving 

most of them were positive; that is. 

the course objectives. , and it became clear 

The evaluation deuionstrated sev^^^l ^ h fulfillment of 

that many changes were needed i yeetives. Many problem 

the Home and Family Area g^Vfstm remain, 
areas were discovered, some of w ic 

1. Some instnictors hid M many ***"* '“*' Th,, was in addition 
from 75 to 80 stod.nO to „„„r.hns for all 

to their other courses A» » students do not want or 

was impossible. While it u^t^^ did not 

need counseling, many 
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These were highly permissive and unstructured and attended mostly 
by engaged couples, some of whom were not enrolled in the class. 
Although he did not have the opportunity to make a formal 
evaluation, expressions of student opinion and “feelings” gained 
by the writer gave him the impression that these were successful.) 

Each semester, modifications were made in the content and 
methods of presentation in order to fit the course more adequately 
to student needs. However, no changes of great consequence were 
initiated. While there were student objections to certain aspects of 
the course, in general it was well received. It was felt, therefore, 
that before recommending to the administration that significant 
changes be made a much more intensive assessment of the efficiacy 
and operations of the course should be made. 

In order to determine the degree to which the course affected 
behavior of students related to its objectives, it was nccssary to 
know the kinds of attitudes held upon entering the course. Con^ 
scqucntly the students of three sections of Psychology 60 (the 
writer’s) were tested at the beginning and at the end of an eighteen- 
week semester. Change in responses between pre- and post-tests 
was taken as an index of behavior change. 

The instruments used for this purpose were the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory (Student Form). The Mooney Problem Check 
List (College Form) , a one-hundred question test of factual infor- 
mation, and a fifty-item projective test of the sentence completion 
variety. Since this latter test was used as an index of behavior 
change^ rather than as a personality assessment device a brief ex- 
planation of its use here is indicated. The stimulus words and 
phrases were those dealing with the subject matter discussed in 
the course. Examples are: “Most children . . . ." “Sometimes 
women . . . , and "When I think of marriage . . .“ It was 
assumed that responses would reflect the attitudes held by the stu- 
dents. The responses were divided into positive, negative, and 
neutral categories.' 

At the completion of the course three additional devices to 
determine student attitudes were used. These were: (1) an ob- 
jectively scored Student-Faculty Rating Scale in which students 


^ C L. .Ujtnicci. “Vahclation of the Effect»vcness of a 

College Marnage Course Marrtag* and Famtly Uving." XVI, 1954, pp. 55-58. 
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have avaiUbk the amount of insinictor time they would have 
desired While this was unfortunate U was not without its a - 
vantages It has required greater use of small group activities 
centered around discussion of mutual problems Such activities 
have met with very favorable response especially from those 
students who for one reason or another feel it difficult to partici- 
pate in the larger class discussions Many problems the students 
felt they would have liked to discuss with the instructor were 
solved more satisfactorily by discussion with theit peers 


It was obvious that grading according to traditional academic 
cntena based upon examinations and awarding grades on an 
A F continuum was unsatisfactory Counseling interviews with 
students convinced the staff that there was little or no relationship 
between an academic grade earned and the values received from the 
course Crude follow up interviews also created the strong snspi 
eion that academic proficiency further had little relation- 
ship to future marital success It was felt that examinations with 
all their attendant anxieties and compemive aspects were not con- 
sistent with the goals of the course Consequently a system of 
eontiaet grading based on interest and participation was sub- 
stituted According to this method a student selected at the 
beginning of the semester the grade he wanted to receive and 
performed the work required for it The work to be accom 
phshed was a function of the student $ own interest and the details 
were worked out in consultation with the instructor The accom- 
plishment of the work within each grade level was on a pass fail 
basis If for example the student completed all the work for 
an A grade satisfactorily he received that grade Student evalua 
tions indicated that while they thought they had to work quite 
hard to earn a grade the assurance that the grade they received 
was on the basis of their own interest and effort and not on the 
basis of competition for a few high grades made the additional 
work seem worthwhile This system did however create some 
anxiety among those who after years of grading by examination 
had come to expect it As a result the present method in use 
IS a combination of both systems which is apparently acceptable 
to most students 

3 Ideally classes of twenty to twenty five students would be desir- 
able However with the present pressure of students to gel into 
the public colleges this desideratum must remain a hope for the 
future The disproportionate class sizes have been evened by closing 
some classes until all sections ate about equal in number 

4 Staffing the course has been the source of some concern While 
two members have had long term identification with the course 
othen have not Suggestions have been made to have new mem- 
bers selected on the basis of their desire to remain in the program 
in addition to their other more generally accepted qualifications 
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A few problems still remain for which no immediate solu- 
tion seems apparent. The course, in order to serve its integrative 
function, is properly placed at the termination of the two-year 
general education sequence. By this time, however, many students 
arc engaged and are considering marriage while some are married 
and experiencing difficulty in making a successful adjustment. 
Such students feel they have a real need for the course earlier than 
in their junior year. Certainly it seems reasonable that the course 
would be most effective during the period of the student s greatest 
felt need. The argument, therefore, that the course should be given 
at a time when the student wants it most has merit. The earlier 
experience of the first semester in which the course was offered, 
however, seemed to be pedagogically as well as administratively 
unsound. 

Though minor, another problem revolves around student 
interest. This is how to include in a restricted amount of time 
all the materials which a committee of the entire faculty felt should 
be included and at the same time permit unlimited discussion of 
topics of vital concern to the students The latter problem is 
often accompanied by the concomitant one of how to present the 
same course to students some of whom want "straight lecture" and 
others of whom want "straight discussion." 

Another serious problem is that of integrating concepts from 
other areas of the general education program. As these courses 
have been modified and changed as a result of successive evaluations, 
it becomes increasingly difficult to include all the materials appli- 
cable to the Home and Family course. This problem becomes 
intensified when new members are added to the staff. The brief- 
ing and instruction each new person receives is no substitute for 
the hours and weeks of deliberations and involvement experienced 
by the original staff while setting up the program. While there 
have been periodic conferences of the entire general education fac- 
ulty wherein an attempt has been made to alleviate this situation, 
no completely satisfying solution has yet been found. 

These are problems at present. However, indications are that 
they may be modified or resolved in the future. The college-wide 
General Education Committee, of which the writer is a member, 
has been planning another student needs study and presently is 
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MARRIUGE EDUCATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY 

Judson T Landis* 


Between 1938 and 1948 Dr Noel Keys of the Department 
of Education of the University of California offered a non credit 
lecture senes on marriage through the Extension Division of the 
University There were ten lectures in the senes Dr Keys gave 
about half of the lectures and the others were given by off campus 
speakers The senes proved to be very popular with students 
With the death of Dr Keys in 1948 the question arose whether 
or not the type of work he had been doing on the Berkeley cam 
pus should be continued A university committee decided that 
marriage education should be continued on the campus for regular 
credit rather than as a senes of non credit lectures The writer 
was invited to the Berkeley campus in 1950 to begin the credit 
courses in marriage education 

Dr Agnes Fay Morgan then Head of the Department of 
Home Economics proposed that the credit courses be offered 
t rough that department and that arrangement was satisfactory 
W all those concerned The first course organized was Home 
Economics 137 Marriage and Family Relationships a three unit 
semester course for juniors and seniors The course was open to 
all students on campus and without prerequisites other than upper 
division standing This course has been given each semester for 
the past nine years and the enrollment is now approximately 300 
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Methods 

In order to accomplish the goals for the course I have tncd 
different methods through the years 

The size of the classes has made it necessary to resort to the 
lecture method rather than class discussion With smaller groups 
of students different methods might be desirable During recent 
years I have asked for written work which requires the student 
to apply the course materials to himself Each week there is a 
written assignment which makes it necessary for the student to 
think through the text material films lectures and discussions 
with reference to his own personal situation Probably the most 
useful exercise has been one called reflections'’ which usually 
focuses upon the student s own family background his dating 
history his feelings about the place of women and of men his 
and his family s attitudes about money his own marriageability » 
the patterns he has developed in lacing problems in life, what he 
has learned through dating and so forth 

Anonymous student evaluations of this type of work have 
shown that the majority feel that it is very valuable experience 
for them and an important part of the course A problem here 
however is to get all this written work read and graded since 
this part counts as one fourth on the final grade We have used 
teaching assistants time for reading the written work rather than 
for leading discussion sections For these materials to be most 
valuable to the students however the instructor should do much 
of the reading himself and there should be follow up counseling 
with many students With large classes it has been impossible 
for me to do enough of this work Unfortunately, I must depend 
on readers Nevertheless the students still find great value for 
themselves in thinking through the written assignments even with 
out conferences with the instructor 

The class meets two times per week for an hour and a half 
The first hour is given to lecture and the last half hour to films 
and panel discussions Although there ate 250 300 students m 
the class we ha\c found that panel discussions and role playing 
scenes can be very effective If the class is conducted m an m 
formal way students are cooperative in taking part in the demon- 
strations We ha\e found that married students can contribute 
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Partnership,” to illustrate the pattern of adjustment when a young 
couple lives with the mother-in-law; "Roots of Happiness, and 
''Preface to a Life,” to illustrate the lectures on personality and 
the family; "Angry Boy,” to show the effect of the entire family 
upon the child; "Human Growth" and "Human Beginnings,” to 
illustrate lectures on giving sex and reproductive education in home 
and school; "Retire to Life.” to illustrate lecture on aging family 
members. 


Question Box 

Periodically throughout the semester question boxes are 
circulated through the class for any questions that may arise m 
the course. Most of these questions are answered unless it appears 
that they are very personal ones and would be better answerd in 
a private conference. In that case, it is suggested that the one 
writing the question make an appointment to discuss the problem. 
Effort is always made to answer those questions which arc of 
concern to the largest number of class members. Even though 
the classes are large, the students get the feeling that the class is 
informal and that they can ask any question they wish cither 
from the floor or through the question box The question box 
device helps to compensate for the inability to have open discussions 
in large classes. 


Evaluation 

It has always been my belief that the only excuse for offering 
an applied course in marriage and the family is to meet specific 
needs of students, not necessarily needs felt when students enter 
the course, but needs which exist nevertheless, and of which young 
people become more aware as they mature. Therefore, it is my 
custom to have an anonymous evaluation at the end of each course. 
I use an evaluation form which asks the students to rate each 
lecture topic, the presentation of the lecture, an overall evaluation 
of the course, the chief complaints the student had about the 
course, what material the student liked most and least, what 
material was most or least helpful, whether he found the text, 
lectures, films, written work or outside reading most helpful, and 
suggestions for improving the course. 
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more than 50 students, by the time I reached the end of the 
grading I would not be giving the same grade for the same quality 
of work as at the start of the grading. My questions now have 
five options and students never know whether one or more than 
one of the options is correct. 1 have eliminated the best answer 
type of item and those with only one correct answer in five. 
When the student does not know how many answers to a ques- 
tion are correct, he has to know the material if he is to do well 
on the test. On an average two or three answers in five are 
correct. I try to emphasize the truths in what I have been teach- 
ing rather than presenting many unsound statements in tests. We 
are very careful to get all our test pads back so that, if necessaryi 
test questions can be used again. We have found that it is im- 
possible to make up a test without having some poor questions 
in It, and we try constantly to improve the tests. Student evalua- 
tions show that the classes have little criticism of the testing 
program. There are always a few who complain that the objec- 
tive test IS not fait, and that they could do much better if they 
were given essay tests We grant the advantages of both types but 
circumstances force us to use the objective type. 

Counseling 

Usually the sociologist docs not consider himself a counselor 
on personal problems Yet if the instructor is teaching in such 
a way that his students are gaining insight into their own develop- 
ment and their own feelings about marriage, there will be students 
who come, needing and wanting personal counseling. In some 
schools the people teaching the functional marriage courses have 
a light leaching load so that they can give part time to counsel- 
ing In other schools the students ate referred to the counseling 
center if there is one on the campus. I feel that to understand 
young people and their problems I must do a certain amount of 
counseling. It is important for my own growth and developin? 
insight. Yet, the limitations of time and energy force me to limit 
the number of counseling cases to a few of the most needy or most 
enlightening cases. Counseling can easily become a full-time job 
for the instructor of a functional marriage course. 
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PREPARMION FOR MARRh^GE IN THE 
MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL 


John W. Hudson* 
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fcrred to another department. It is the feeling that marmge 
education is needed as much or mote by men than t>y 
and that as long as the courses ate in a department '“S 
with female education many men may hesitate to take thein. 
is perhaps the male most in need of such a course who will he 
the one most reluctant to register for it in home economics. 

Many high schools now offer marriage education m tn 
social studies program. This may be a full semester, usually m 
the senior year, or 6 or 9 weeks in the social problems course. 
Some college teachers have questioned whether the marnage edu- 
cation program in general education is not duplicating what m^y 
students have had in high school. Others have suggested that 
the college materials should be upgraded. 1 find that many stu 
dents have had some marriage education in high school but I take 
the same attitude that the teacher of history takes: Students have 
had American history in the seventh or eighth grade, again as 
juniors or seniors in high school, and they arc now taking 
history in college. The same can be said of mathematics. We 
consider other subject matter worth repealing at different levels 
in the curriculum, with each offering geared to the maturity and 
readiness of the student. Why should it be assumed that one 
semester or 6 or 9 weeks in senior high school is sufficient prepara- 
tion for marnage and family living? Students learn through 
repetition, and materials mean different things to students as they 
mature biologically and psychologically. This is especially true 
of marriage education. I am not worried if some students have 
had a family living class in high school. Rather it is encouraging 
that increasing numbers have had such work. One can build on 
this background. Some students have seen some of the educational 
films in high school but they learn far more from the films when 
they view them again in college. In fact, experience seems to 
show that a student should sec the films more than once to get 


the most out of them. 

As more intensive courses are developed in high school v?® 
will necessarily continue to upgrade our college courses in marriage 
and family living, just as we upgrade our history and mathematics 
courses at the college level. 
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universities the coutsc is provided on both quarter and 
basis Thus classes seldom include more than twelve individuals 
and discussion can be highly informal Approximately fifty stu- 
dents a year select this course as one of their electives Classes 
ate open to all students and no segregation is made on the basis 
of sex class tank or marital status At the present time there 
are two sections of the Prcparatios for Marriage course offete 
and they meet once a week for a two hour session 

Purposes and General Plan of the Course 

The course strives to (1) explore the varying aspects of court- 
ship and marriage (2) provide a learning situation in which the 
individual can begin to explore his personal attitudes and feelings 
which are influencing his choice of a marital partner and which 
will affect his marriage (3) help the students clarify their per- 
sonal values and formulate a philosophy of marriage and the 
family (4) correct any misinformation and answer any questions 
the students may have regarding marriage A textbook is not used 
but a general reading list is provided and students arc encouraged 
to read at their own rates and m the areas of their special interest 
Many of the students taking this course have had marriage 
education courses on their own campuses In general they have 
a rather comprehensive understanding of the more academic aspects 
of matnage education They can discuss the risks involved m 
mixed marriages pre marital sexual relations marrying outside 
one s own social class etc Through counseling with students 
and talking with those who have had courses in marriage education 
the writer concluded that the greatest need m marriage education 
lay in devising a method of teaching which permits the individual 
to become involved to the point where he can begin to look at 
self The major goal of our course is to assist the student m 
bcgmriing to explore his own attitudes and feelings In the 
writer s opinion the majority of problems arising in marriages 
today do not accrue as a result of not knowing one fact or another 
The facts can easily be obtained from any one of many books 
treating the subject of marriage Learning to look at one's own 
attitudes and feelings so as to gam insight into one s motivations 
should facilitate the adjustment process m a modern marriage We 
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to them. The counselor often problems as their 

religious differences and means o posed this problern. 

parents objections to a fj^J,°“p®otestant marriages^ His 

following a discussion on Cathoi thought 

fiancee was an Episcopalian. j'^Larrilge. However, 

through all the implications of them P* threatened to 

he was faced with the problem ot a m 

have a heart attack, nervous brea o ^as willing to 

quence if the marriage took place. interviews it 

come in and talk with the counse or , , jn some respects 

became apparent that the young unwilling to face 

mature in thinking through his re igi counselor as an 

his mother's threats. He wished to u fer 

authority who would intercede wit consistent w't 

accept this relationship. As a roU l„,p.„g 

counseling procedure or ethics, e technique 

the young man understand how he had 

the past to shift responsibility. j„inistration that if marriage 

It has been recognized by the ad oriented. As 

education is to be effective it must P students; 

consequence it may arouse anxiety necessary indivi 

large blocks of time have been freed for 
counseling. 

Teaching Materials and Methods 

At the present time, both h,d special trainmg 

paration course arc married men w jQcioIogy. marriage e 
and experience in the areas of 'ducation.^soao^gV ^ „unsel- 

seling. and family life education. o School. . 

ing and teaching staff at the " oup, the student 

. During the first n'^fngs of the J ^ st^^ 

instructor become acquainted. aspects of rnced 

dents as an opportunity to dhmss „c encouraged 

marital living which are l"’P°'“^y °ounds and upon 

to outline, from their own bacKgr - j,asis is 
subject areas they would like needs as jj, 

tbe course being intended to me the subject 

possible, and an effort is made to s 
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interviews. One should not underestimate the anxiety that such 
a coincidence of experience arouses in an individual in counseling. 

Following a discussion of the effects of broken homes on 
one's personality and his future adjustments in married life. ^ 
student came to the instructor for personal counseling. She had 
brought out in class the fact that her mother died when she was 
fourteen and that she and her brother had been raised by her 
father. In her first interview she told the counselor that she felt 
she needed to discuss this in greater detail because she felt that 
she had tended to take on a mothering role in all her relation- 
ships with boys. She recognized that her mothering was often 
interpreted as domination and that she had real difficulty in her 
relationships with boys and experienced personal dissatisfaction 
when her boy-friends resisted her “mothering." lu successive 
interviews a very different picture emerged. Following her 
mother's death her father had what was reported to be a nervous 
breakdown. In order to keep the family together she assumed 
full responsibility for the cate of her younger brother, her father, 
and the management of the home. It was necessary for her to 
withdraw from school activities and to give up social life almost 
completely. She received a great deal of praise from relatives and 
members of the community for her devotion and self-sacrifice. 
She found this quite rewarding and at the same time it tended 
to reinforce a drive to try to do even more. As the counseling 
proceeded she became aware of deep-seated feelings of hostility 
toward her mother, who she felt ran out on her, and she saw 
men as^ weaklings. She began to recognize that her “mothering 
in reality was a way of protecting herself from becoming emo" 
tionally dependent. There was not time to work these feelings 
through, consequently the counseling was directed towards helping 
this girl recognize the need to seek additional help when she 
Permanently established. 

Many of the students are still in the process of formulating 
a p 1 osophy of life which is integrated with their value system- 
cy arc in the process of rebelling, and often subscribe to a lib- 
eralism^ whose ramifications have not been thought through. When 
discussing mixed marriages and the personal meaning of rchgiotr, 
some students become aware for the first time that they are not 
sure of just what they do believe or what their religion means 
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married and tie ^cmsclYS down^ W 

responsibilities of family life. . their concepts 

ensues in which the students ela ora e 

of marriage and family hfe an w students 

be wife and mother or husban an oartner which 

are asked to test the ideal type °f 

emerges from their discussion through jeadmg^, 

interviews and home visits ‘ f attention is directed 

junction with other courses pe college men 

to an understanding of the changing roles o col. g^ 
and women today The consider^ th ^ 
type of family one wishes to individu- 

as the students explore their j-cision-raaking, and 

ality. companionship, dependency, decision m 

the democratic family. ^ considerable interest. 

2. Contraception is an area students 

In addition to the discussion obstetrician 

have with the staff physician .*„traceptive devices 

gynecologist — anatomical mode ^ a” understanding 

arc shown so that the students ^ j^ttention is 
of the various methods in use to a . course 

rccted to the fact that neither t c c question 

advocates contraception: that it is systems. "The 

dependent upon each ® mother and child 

health aspects of child-spacing 

also are discussed. . , accurate 

3. The majoriry of ^“d-'^^'tion The ma- 
knowledge of sex function and determined by 

tcrial discussed in this area. ^cJrian oarticipates in 

the group’s needs and the staff p ^ the filnie 

the discussion. Usually# the groups , devoted to 
"A Normal Birth.” At le«t one pe J ^he 

preparation for seeing the fim ^ questions, wi^l’ 

students are encouraged to raise sp pos, 

the assurance that they will be , stories students 

siblc. Much discussion revolves a ^jygs* tales”) or 
have heard (”the majority ^rc ^ understood, or 

material they have read ana n 
have misinterpreted. 
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personal rather than general terms. For example, when the ques- 
tion of mixed religions in marriage arrses, the discussion is broug 
to the level of the individuafs feelings about religion and religious 
differences rather than discussing what authorities say or the results 
of statistical analyses of mixed marriages. In this way the students 
draw upon personal experiences and attitudes to point up salient 
factors involved in mixed marriages. The importance of t e 
individual’s feeling about religion and religious differences is ex 
plored rather than the differences among the various religion. 

In keeping with the general philosophy of The Mcrrill-Palmcr 
School, this course has been viewed from its inception not only as 
designed for meeting the needs of students, but also as an expen- 
mental course in which various methods and techniques of presen- 
tation could be tried and developed. As a result, no single metho 
or approach has been adhered to over the years. In addition to 
both structured and unstructured autobiographical material, the 
instructors have tried such methods of presentation as role playmgi 
group therapy, reading of novels and other literature pertaining 
to marriage and the family, motion pictures, bringing the wives 
of the instructors into the classroom situation, and the presenta- 
tion of material by specialists and other authorities in the fields 
of medicine, gynecology, mental hygiene and family life education. 

In the years since the course was first offered, the student 
requests for discussion of general areas and the desired order o 
discussion have been remarkably similar. 

1. They are interested in the roles of men and 
women — husbands and wives. The discussion revolves 
around role expectations that men and women have for 
each other. 


This area seems to be particularly meaningful. 
Many of the women have had their college training 
in the field of home economics. They have been exposed 
to the romantic ideal that as soon as they marry, estab- 
lish their home and begin their families most of their 
frustrations will subside and they will find happiness 
and personal satisfaction ever after. Inevitably one or 
more studnts will pose the question as to whether or not 
they arc ready to marry or if they really want to get 
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Some of the more d°cl 

cussion are the individual feelings a ^ 

the husband being financially dependen 

total on the wife. brought into 

6. Patents and in-laws arc Prima- 

conversations about preparation or individual 

tily. discussion relates to pro ems jn-inding ways 
students’ experiences with their young adults 

of interpreting to their and decisions 

they wish to make mote o discussion of m- 

which involve them. Mote conct concerning 

laws is possible when the fotus is This area also 

the family of a married friend or a i students 

provides teal life experience . j ^nd techniques 

can draw to reflect on used in iWnS 

of handling feelings which th y 

their patents. of living. 

7. Students’ ° f.'ncial considerations 

budgeting, insurance, and other students 

are seldom realistic. Althoug m expenses away 

have been handling the money or ,ban a faint 

from home for several years, ew ^ome today, f” 
concept of the cost of estab is m living is 

many instances the concept of the household 

too low: the level of aspiranon or focused upon an 
conveniences is very high. Discussi about living 

urban area and they are ^embers, and 

expenses with married f^ien s. ^dal in the way 

others. The feeling about what is one s 

of material possessions and how this mig 
happiness is often discussed. usually 

As the cost of living ^”’'tu*n'ts io compart 
provides a sharp contrast fo living- 

with their concepts of the cost - (-u^red other than 
ness that there arc other expens proportion of the 
for food, shelter, and clothing an . 5 disconcerting- 

- . IS somciimci jirr-rcot 


iUt lUUU, SIIL'ILCL. and clothing disconcerting. 

income that may be involved croup, 

Depending upon the interests o 
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In addition to the physician's participation in the 
class, she also gives physical examinations. Her work 
with the students is viewed as an aspect of the total mar- 
riage education program. The medical examination 
serves two purposes; First, to provide the student with a 
thorough understanding of her physical condition and, 
second, to give each student the opportunity to discuss 
with the physician any problem which may be of par- 
ticular concern to her. A complete family and medical 
history is taken. Wherever indicated, laboratory tests arc 
run. Any special problems or conditions are discussed 
with and interpreted to the student. Where indicated, 
medical reports are sent to the student’s family physician 
and recommendations ate made to the student regarding 
medical follow-up. 

4. The groups usually sec adjustments in the early 
years of marriage as a crucial problem. In their discus- 
sions they explore various methods of handling conflict 
and of arriving at mutually desirable compromises, at the 
same time recognizing the importance of retaining indi- 
viduality within the marriage relationship. 

This material is often a continuation of our earlier 
discussion on roles and role expectations. The traditional 
concept of the man as head of the household emerges. 
The ambivalences of wanting a strong protecting hus- 
band on the one hand and the desire for individuality, 
freedom and self-expression on the other provides inter- 
esting and provocative material. 

5. The question of wives working is particularly 
significant to classes composed of women who may 
work for several years in their professional capacities 
and men whose wives may working during the early 
years of marriage. The special adjustments required by 
the wife’s dual role of homemaker and income-producer 
provide material for lively discussion. The students 
usually wish to discuss the psychological and emotional 
adjustments involved in relinquishing career and addi- 
tional income to be a full-time homemaker. 
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The other courses which the students mettria^l 

experiences arc utilized for purposes o marriage and 

in the marriage class into the contemporary 

family life. In the core course such subjec s 

roles of men and women, family ,rfices provide the 

and social class differences in child-rearing pt 
students with an opportunity to app y students 

sights into a broader, theoretical structure. ^ school and 

are enrolled in courses in family life ^ courses they have 

in parent education. In conjunction wi with teenagers, 

an opportunity to participate in discu^ion problems of 

young adults, and married couples. ^ population are 

adjustment of the post-collcgc and non ^ special prob- 

thus brought into sharp focus. Some ^ ^ intensively on a 

lem course which permits them to wor ^ gpgeial problems of 

specific aspect or problem of family i '• *’ , ^ realistic 

the working mother or making home visi s jnother of a pt®' 
understanding of the day-to-day activities . ^^us provide 

school child. These courses and laboratory balance 

a constant flow and feedback of material which 
the introspection process of the marriage being givcrr to 

At the present time, careful consi er gjgssroom hours for 
the advisability of increasing the number ^^gn the 

this course. It is recoguized that some sPf'=!.Pf°,t 

minimum goals are to be attained. tnwht make it dift 

lems of scheduling for the instructors, an 
for some students to carry the additional hour . 


Evaluation 

v«<,^n tried over tn y 

Several methods of evaluation . personal reactions to 

Students have been requested to^ write instruc 

the course, giving special attention to procedure, the ct 

and his manner of conducting of n 

and nature of the content, and the evaluations have 

their cenpr?,! <,/l„/>ct;nTial exocricncc. 1“..,. mimeograph 


ana ms manner of conducting of tms 

and nature of the content, and the evaluations have 

their general educational experience. -„i,;ch was tnimeograp 
of two types: (a) a structured to the termma 

and given to the students several week P' in "'hich 

of the course, and (b) an unstructurc 
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methods have been utilized in dealing with this area. 

In one class the students divided into three groups. One 
group surveyed married couples and got estimates of 
what proportion of their income was expended for food, 
shelter, clothing, medical expenses, etc. The second 
group selected $4500 as an average income and indicated 
the percentage of this income they felt would go into the 
various areas A third group chose to establish a home 
and equip it with what they considered essentials for 
starting married life. The bringing together of the 
three sets of data proved to be interesting and provided a 
unique learning situation A struggle ensued when the 
three groups tried to adjust the first group’s feelings with 
the second and third groups' expectations. 

At first many students consider this a dull 
for discussion. Later, a great deal of interest is aroused 
as differences among the individuals over what they 
consider necessary for comfortable living arc brought 
into bold relief. 

Although the above areas arc generally discussed in all such 
courses, it is undoubtedly the classroom atmosphere which makes 
this course unique. The instructors place emphasis on the cstab 
lishment of rapport between instructor and student and among 
students. The expression of attitudes, feelings, and divergent 
points of view is encouraged and every effort is made to^ he p 
individuals to think through for themselves what is meaningful 
to them. The significance of individual differences is stressc 
and the importance of the individual personality is maintainc • 
It is felt that by using this method the person preparing h*^^^ 
for a marriage can become more fully aware of his own individua 
potential for growth and self-realization in a democratic society. 
As the students come to grips in the class situation with t ® 
variability of human experience and aspiration among thcmsc ves 
on a personal level, there begins to emerge a more crystallize 
philosophy of their own goals and values for marriage and fami V 
life. 

The educational philosophy of the Merrill-Palmcr School 
is holistic in its approach to the study of marriage and family h 
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A COLLEGE FAMILY COURSE FOR MARRIED 
STUDENTS ONLY, AT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

A Sfeidrnore* 


T'Vi 

j ' ^ons of homogeneity of class members has been 

''antT academic question. In many ways it seems ad- 

parabr°vf *° students working together who are of com- 
chat mental age and have other similar abilities 

that a On the other hand, there is reason to believe 

hackground students with different cultural and social 

cross. ffrt'r *' other differences, may prove effective through 
"tiliaation of ideas. 
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students ate asked to give the.r react.ons ^ 
experience These evaluations have been most helpful m g d g 
the instructors to re formulate and revise the course The mo t 
productive evaluations of this course have come from students 
who have written to the instructors spontaneously several y 
later to share with them their impressions after the passage ot im 
The administration and especially the head of the teaching 
area have been most helpful m giving the instructors maximum 
freedom and support throughout the development of the course 
At several points when questions have risen regarding the cont^t. 
methods of teaching the size and timing of class periods, t cy 
have made it clear that they have faith in the ability and ju gmen 
of the instructors As this method of teaching inevitably arouses 
anxieties in the students it requires that not only the instructors 
of the course but other members of the teaching staff be alert to 
the needs of individual students Communications among m- 
structors student advisers and the office of Coordinator of Student 
Services must be effective The instructors are free to call upon 
the administration or other members of the teaching 
special consultation whenever it is deemed advisable Students 
arc informed by the administration that "personal counseling 
available and that the confidential nature of this counseling 
be respected at all times Under no circumstances will it be vio 
lated " 

At the present time, the only change envisioned is the pos 
siblc increase in the number of class hours heretofore discussed 
The course will continue to be of an experimental nature and it 
IS hoped that we will be able to further develop improved metho s 
of teaching 
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. class members has been 

c Viomogcncity oT . scenes 

The pros and cons o In many V 

a much discussed working similar abilities 

vantageous to have stu 3ge and have o believe 

parable thtonologicsl ’’“‘’j-f'I’erent 'cultural and social 

and characteristics- students with diffe effective through 

that a class consisting °f ^«^'"„ces, may pt°ve tfftttm 
backgrounds, and life education 

cross-fertilization o ^ jjy classes in example, 

On the college This has meam, 

have been open end marriage has ' nunds. When 

that a class varying ages and backg^ j,, 

and single stu presented on interest except as they 

materials have usually shown benefit of the un- 

m^tried students r id^as cxpericn«s^f« und married 

have related question arises. ^ -i-ec? 

married. %cd in the same fajqily living have been 

students be marriage and fami h,ve 

Functional University tbe students, 

offered rbJ needs, interests, and qu „ ^ 5ome married 

of UtJb. 
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who have written to the instructors spontaneously scve y 
later to share with them their impressions after the passage ° 

The administration and especially the head of the t 
area have been most helpful m giving the instructors maximum 
freedom and support throughout the development of the cour 
At several points when questions have risen regarding ^ 

methods of teaching the size and timing of class periods cy 
have made it clear that they have faith in the ability and ju gmen 
of the instructors As this method of teaching inevitably arouses 
anxieties in the students it requires that not only the instructors 
of the course but other members of the teaching staff be a ert 
the needs of individual students Communications 
structors student advisers and the office of Coordinator of Stu en 
Services must be effective The instructors are free to call upon 
the administration or other members of the teaching 
special consultation whenever it is deemed advisable Stuae 
arc informed by the administration that personal counseling is 
available and that the confidential nature of this counseling 
be respected at all times Under no circumstances will it be vio 
lated ' 

At the present time the only change envisioned is the pos 
sible increase in the number of class hours heretofore discussc ^ 
The course will continue to be of an experimental nature an » 
IS hoped that we will be able to further develop improved metho s 
of teaching 
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COURSE AT a --- 

and fatherhood. A few of the 

married studerrts have had educatiorr, irrtroduction 

tiorr; for example, a class in prmc^ home 

to marriage counseling, child a F 

economics courses. students and is open to 

Sociology 88 IS limited to in j „„ No prerequisites 

any such student regardless °f ^Live ba^s. It does 

are required and the course is o -cr University, but docs carry 

not fiU any specific requirements in the U" v l^ion The 
three quarter hours of credit -h.ch coirnt towar ^g^^ ^ 
course meets three times per wee hcen about 

average number of ““dents enro e . ^ ^ among the fresh- 

twenty. They have been about evenly di^^ 

man, sophomore, junior, and of the departments, 

a part of an organized sequence 'V'twn intended to be 

It is offered in the Sociology epar ^ particularly on the 

"terminal in nature." The course s /^ho are attending 

questions and needs of young married studen 

the University. . who is specifically inter- 

The teacher is a Ph.D. m marriage counseling, 

ested and trained in the areas of t e member °f *e 

He holds the rank of f" Counsdors. He is “ho h'ad 

American Association of ^"”„Uce at the University, 

of the marriage and family coun education and mar- 

and is a leader in the “mmun.ty m tarn y in 

riage counseling. He spends about ^ one- 

teaching classes, mainly m .nseling i- 

third of his time in marriage „ in marriage counseling. 

The students are invited to P3 a class assjgn- 

paralleling the course, if they so explained carefully to t e 

ment. but the University “"ices “re exp^^^^^^ 
and they are assisted ^"'eloP S m for mar 

the counseling process. The nu members to tw 

riage counseling has varied r students who I”'’' 

or three of the group. Most of ‘be e but have b«n 

marriage counseling have not “ understanding of '' ' 

mainly interested in gaming talking 'vitb “ qualified ma 

their mates, and marriap through ®i,j„tive tests, 

rtage counselor and taking one 
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course of out own?" Some of the instiuctors of family 
education discussed this matter and decided that such a co 

mighty weUte gg^ ^35 established for “matried 

students only" on an experimental basis and has been ° ^ 
each year since. The objectives arc two-fold: (1) to give stud 
an opportunity to discuss and ventilate personal feelings and que 
tions regarding marriage, and (2) to assist husbands and wives 
to understand better husband-wife and parent-child relations s 
as to reduce marital problems and enhance family satisfactions an 


solidarity. 

The rationale for offering this course was based on the prem- 
ise that married students have different interests and ^ questioris 
than do those who ate single: also, that important differentia s 
in motivation exist between these two groups In addition, it was 
felt that married students might feel freer to ask questions an 
discuss their personal feelings and situations if they were participants 
within such a group 

The course is related to the objectives of general education 
and specifically to one of the eleven main aims of general educa- 
tion listed by the President’s Commission on Higher Education m 
1947: "To acquire the knowledge and attitudes basic to a satis 
fying family life. . . . general education will render a real service 
to our society as well as to individual students if it makes ptepara 
tion for a stable, happy all-sharing family life one of its primary 
concerns."' 

There are several classes in general education at the Univer 
sity of Utah in the area of marriage and the family. Sociology 
8, a lower division course, is a general presentation of the asi 
facts, trends, and purposes of courtship, marriage, and the fami y* 
About half of the students who take the class for married stu 
have had Sociology 8, although it is not a prerequisite. 
a third of them have had Matrology or Patrology. offered m the 
Health Education Department. These classes arc taught by 
ticing physicians and help the students study about motherhoo 


iReport of the Prtiident’* Commiulon on Higher Education. Gov- 

fion for Arr'trtfan Democroev. Vol. I. p 56. Washington. PC.z 
imment Printing Office. 1947. 
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, ic The Happy Family by 

The text which is used at present 3^^;. 

Levy Munroc. It is used mainly as a spri ’ instructor 

tional references are introduced to ,he library, 

and the students. Several books are p blackboard 

As each topic is studied, the to the topic, 

three or four of the best current j reading using period- 

The students arc encouraged to do ad 

icals, pamphlets, and books. „„,,tion is used in this class. 

A variety of methods of presen j^^^.^.ons, oral and 

including informal lectures, ques i individual marriage coun- 

written reports, role playing, films, and m wi ua 

seling. The instructor rnakes his those they know 

often asks class members for P®”°" i,3sic principles and con- 

about among acquaintances. “ •“;%eL:ionsbips. 

cepts in husband-wife and paten 

Clossroom Procedures and Methods 

Each member of the class is ^^n choosing about 

beginning of the quarter “Pj dividualized study. 

which he would like to do some inOi ^ne which 

structor then goes over these c avoiding duplication an 

seems most appropriate for each members. 

helping meet the individual nee s collecting material 

student then starts reading boo s class are devoted to 

on his chosen topic. The jjt the most interesting an 

oral reports by the students, w ° studies. Each stu m 

significant findings from their ^ presentation o 

is allowed about eight to ten "’‘""‘“^ir.ute discussion during 
materials, followed by a six or questions and ma 

which all class members are encourag on his topic, 

comments. Each student turns m Most of the stu ents, 

giving the gist of his findings an indicated t cy 

in their anonymous evaluations of particularly worthwhile 

felt the oral and written reports ■•expert" m one 

since they encouraged each Most of these reports 

area in which he is particular y needs of the students, 

seem to be closely ‘‘’had^b^t" marLd eleven years and 

For example, one husband who had been m 
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Course Organization and Content 

The course is organized mainly around the 
the students submit anonymously the second day th y 
class These questions are classified under major top 
are'hen considered during the quarter. There are 
are deliberately omitted from the course. The basic outhn 
has been used recently is as follows; 

Introduction . 

1. Need for studying marriage and family 
tionships. 

Husband-Wife Relationships 

1. Wedding and Honeymoon. 

Companionship 
Conflicts m marriage 
Maturing together. 

Feelings about money. 

Making the dollar work. 

Intimate harmony. 

8 Relatives and friends. 

9 Spiritual values and marriage. 

Parenr-ChtW Re/arionships 

1. Preparing for children. 

2. Loving your children. 

3. Discipline — rational self-direction. 

4. Answering questions about sex. 

5. Keeping channels of communication open. 

6. Bringing a balance between dependence au 
independence. 

Security in Afarnagc 

1 . Facing uncertainties. 

2. Growing old gracefully. 

3. Avoiding divorce. 

4. Where to go for help. 

Reports by Class Members 
Conclusion 

1. Summary 

2. Review. 


2 , 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


Part III. 


Part IV. 


Part V. 
Part VI. 
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/V* ’ 

On one occasion, during yj“g children wh«e 

the question, "How shout to a group of five 

babies come from?” The problem was g.ven^ ^ 

students, and they were „,k with children about 

dramatizing the problem and how _ of 

personal matters. The skit a thirty-three- 

a five-year-old boy. a thirty ye the family at the 

year-old father. The scene t ey five-year-old. 

dinner table. The student playing ^^id he 

after pretending to eat some oo . c , babies come from? 

is going to have a baby brot er jin^piy, sincerely, and hon- 

The mother answered the ques . P of being 

estly. However, the father P“T discussed the embarrass- 

greatly embarrassed. Afterwar *• to some conclu- 

ment of the father and other ' f answering personal 

sions as to the best ways and methods 

questions of children. studied often by role playing 

Another area which has husband and wife. Some- 

has been the area of conflict between husban ^ ^ ^ 

times a male student has been then reverse the role, 

vice versa, or to play one role, and then av^ 

describing how the participa students have suggeste 

Ing class discussion. Sonie of *e^J™j'j,,ts. dresses, and coats, 
bringing a few colorful clothes. „lc playing- 

might be helpful in stimulating e a man and woman 

Another example of role playmg j,,d a serious 

who acted the P”‘ ^bich they had "““"’"'j'te husband 
argument about using 55 , , new fur coat and tn 

saLgs The wife wanted to buyj^w Aft„ they reacted 

desired to purchase a boat or asked to 

matically for three or four •"‘""'“irhm the class discussed bo* 
roles and to re-act the same looking at the same 

presentations. The studen ® vantage point plays 

problem situation from a -mnatibility- loen 

portant part in husband-wi e c „ d V/inter Quartet. ■ 

When Sociology 88 California Test of Personality 

as part of the class procedure, th 
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..a no ciaid.n, selected the topic^ ™ 

As he introduced his topic, he explained that he and h 
been wanting children ever since they were ^ 

none had arrived, they were then considering adoption ? 

sibility. He not only gave basic facts about the process of adoptio 
but also brought in many of his own feelings and attitudes rega 
ins this method of obtaining a child. ^nrp 

In order to make the class informal and the oral repor 
meaningful, each student is asked to introduce hjmself 
telling a little about himself, his family, and his plans 
school and otherwise. Incidentally, these self-introduction 
also invited the first day of class for the group as a whole. 

Two or three class penods arc devoted entirely to t c 
ing of fvlms on husband-wife and parent-child relationships, 
the presentation of each film the students arc encourage to in 
evaluative comments, ask questions, and express th«r ec i 
They analyze the films not only regarding content, but also 
relation to the techniques of presentation and to uses as ® V 
family life education The students arc consulted regarding 
choice of films A list of current films is presented to them 
brief descriptions, and then they arc allowed to select t e o 
they wish to view. .1 

Role playing is used often to explore feelings about 
and family situations For example, when one class 
cring the topic of disciplining children, students were divi e i 
small groups of three or four Each group was then as e 
choose what it considered to be a significant question 
this general topic. After several minutes of discussion, eac 
reported its question to the entire class. Then each group 
asked to plan and prepare a skit, using its own members, to 
sent Its problem and some possible solutions. After eac ^ 
presented its skit, the entire class then discussed it. Intense in 
was displayed nearly every time this technique was used. 

Role playing has been used effectively in discussing sex 
cation. This technique helps most of the class members cc 
in raising questions and making personal comments At ^ 
time, some students feel a bit hesitant about free discussion m 
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Unsolved Problems 

Several unsolved problems that they felt the 

stand out. Most of the „tals which are considered 

need for more time in covering t 'C course should e 

in this class. Most of them '“SSested every 

increased from a three to a five- our c . some of t e 

day and allow for more intensive J elass. Each 

topics. Another problem relates to the students with only 

qulter the group has consisted mainly of ma^^^^ explainab c m 
two or three married women. women arc attending 

view of the fact that relatively few of view of class 

University at present, and family topics, it w°“ 

discussion and consideration of ..^don were 

seem advantageous if a more even distr^u^ *er 

Each quarter the students have -ndicat^ ^ f c« 

were a single book that containe relationships- ^ 

regarding husband-wife and P«cnt-ch.ld reU^ which 

text seems to be available at presen • courtship. -nd 

combine an overall presentation reg cj,e wed j^s 

the family, but these students “^^^any ^PCC-’'“/„c *em 

go on from there. There are. seems appa [als 

in which the students are intMcs e . the basic j 

is a real need for a text which wo relationships, 

regarding husband-wife and paren - courtship 

especially on marriage and the family 

, . . f class is that the 

Another difficulty m this and in the si 

vary in the time they have been ^jpedally intetes 

families. This means that som particularly 

beginning steps of marriage an o after *c^''^j„jting 

about parent-child and husband- advantag ; j. 

of matrimony. At the same time. *ete ideas, questi 

from these differences, from cross occa- 

and experiences. ., -i-ss is that which 

One danger involved ^ d problems and fee >"8 ,r> 

sionally bring up personal, comphea P ^ These usuaU) 
are extremely difficult to handle 
individual counseling, but not aUva^s. 
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and the Burgess-Cottrell-Wallm Marriage Adjustment forms were 
administered to all members of the class The students were invited 
to make appointments for test interpretation and marriage counsel- 
ing if they so desired. The class consisted of nineteen students, 
seventeen men and two women; fourteen of the nineteen students 
requested counseling interviews, twelve men and two women. 

The men and women in the group who came for counseling 
ranged in age from twenty-one to forty-one years, the average age 
being twenty-seven years. One student was a freshman, two 
sophomores, four juniors, six seniors, and one graduate. Members 
of the group had been married from eleven months to seven years 
seven months, the average being three years two months. Couples 
had an average of 1.07 children. 

The types of problems or conflicts in their marriage, as listed 
on the marriage adjustment form, numbered eleven. During the 
test interpretation and counseling interviews, it was found that 
fifteen additional problems existed which had not been listed. The 
stated problems were m the following categories and occurred m 
the frequency indicated economic (budget planning, extravagance, 
insufficient income), five, children (differing philosophies, disturb- 
ing element, care), four, sexual adjustment (difference in desire, 
childhood conditioning), one. and lack of cooperation (household 
tasks, cooking), one The scores indicated that the social and 
personal adjustment of these students was average and their mar- 
riages on the whole in the “somewhat adjusted” category. 

After the first few class periods, the students discuss freely 
their personal problems and situations. For example, one day 
when the subject of in-laws came up, a man who had been married 
eight months said, “I am living with my mother-in-law, and we 
arc not getting along at all. What can I do?” The class gave 
some excellent suggestions. When the group considered adoption, 
a married woman, a senior, said she had adopted one child and had 
obtained one “the regular way.” She then described, somewhat m 
detail, her feelings regarding both of her children. Even in the 
area of sex relations, nearly every student brings in personal ques- 
tions and comments The small size of the class makes it possible 
for the group to work on a personal, intimate basis. 
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"I think this class “ but then 

of the problems. problems of those 

••The class allows for ^ t but are 

rvho have children by those who have 

expecting." valuable to anyone. I 

■•The class is extremely valuao 

my parents could have taken the cours 

married.” . , „,ding on problems of 

"I have done more outside 8 n,e. 

this course than of any other. If >t 
it must be pretty good. 

£ »V\» <«tudcnts were. 

Other evaluative comments of .mdents who are m 

•■Brings you in contact vvnh problems 

the same boat’ and you ca 

and compare them to Y®"' b, especially in the 

•■This class has helped ^ rmderstanding that 
atutade toward marriage and the u 
everyone else has problems. „. through a 

•■Has reduced family c handling them, 

understanding of the causes an gives them a 

The students seem to ^nd X to 

chance to acquire practical know husband- wife ^ 

feelings and modify their outlook approach is P 

ent-child relationships. The 8'°“ ^ problems an ^ rion 

larly conducive to discussion of l^rsona .'^°""Sng 

pression and understanding o seems to be m 

of this separate course for mam homogeneous 8 

functional family life education vmth a p„bUms 

facilitates discussions and assign jnem e 

questions which are of viral interest 
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Evaluation 


Opinions were solicited from students in the classes of 1955 
and 1956 Of the students who took the class in 1955, eighteen 
were men and three were women Two were freshmen, eight 
juniors, and three seniors These twenty-one students gave their 
objective evaluations of the class anonymously In answer to the 
question “Has the class helped you in your own marriage?^ 
twenty answered m the affirmative and one m the negative Their 
comments indicated they had achieved better understanding of self, 
of mate and of what marriage involves The general consensus 
regarding the class was described by one student, "It gives students 
a mature outlook toward marriage and helps to develop realistic 
attitudes " 

In 1956 the students were also asked to evaluate the class, 
anonymously giving their overall impressions The eighteen stu- 
dents answered as follows very favorable, twelve favorable, three, 
satisfactory two no comment one The students were asked 
to indicate what they considered the most significant idea they had 
gained from the class The replies emphasized the realization that 
other couples have had the same or similar problems and have 
solved them 

In answer to the question "How might the class be im- 
proved? ' the students' major suggestions were to make the class 
a five hour instead of a three hour one and to allow time for more 
class participation 


The students were asked to give the advantages and disad 
vantages of a class for married students only Two students re- 
plied that the class was "too homogeneous a group " No other 
disadvantages were suggested Most of the students felt that the 
homogeneity yielded greater freedom in discussion and greater 
mutuality m the problems discussed 

Indicative of the impressions of the students regarding the 
class are verbatim statements taken from some of their anonymous 
evaluations 


It was a class on a more mature level than any I 
have taken " 

I am sure if every married couple had the oppor- 
tunity for this instruction on family life they would 
be happier and there would certainly be less divorce 
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tional training sw/cnTbody. the curricu- 

an effort to meet the needs of this nc invasive. Courses 

lum has been expanded and has cco scholarly-minded 

have been included, and even accep e to their academic 

academicians, that would have een undermined 

ancestors. The new life adjustment co feared they would, 

the standards of collegiate education as „ i^te institutions, 

but have instead expanded the usefu nes j ^ „ article about 

As late as 1940 the New York school janitors, 

"Odd Courses.” In it were fishing, a 

one in piano tuning, an extension rdax, one on mountain- 

coaching a baseball team, one on how amazement and 

eering, and "marriage courses. 1 ne becoming 

skepticism implied in the title o t i _ automobile is only a 
as outmoded as the early attitude th „ Meverthcless, there 

rich man’s toy and is hardly the face o 

may still be found educators and j day Americans are 

incontrovertible statistics that show family bf®' ptssst'^® t a 
having difficulty with marriage assumptio^J t a 

earlier skepticism. They seem to °P marriage and 

in so important an area of life ac i desirable 

living, kLwledge, even some knowledge, , . 

ignorance. . rritical of marriage e uca 

There are other persons who ar because thY 

tion, not because they are oppo^ critical are the instruc 

are committed to it. Of these, the m . ^ ^^f ^bis volume m 
themselves, as the statements in t is than many ® ' 

cate. These are the persons who. mo clearly t 

see the need for marriage education u the present s 

many others, sec its shortcomings^ an committed to constru 
of development. They are as sincere evork itself- 

criticism of their own work as they are to 

The Need for Marriage Educa cducationi" 

What docs it mean to "sec the American marriage 

It means to be aware of the situation 

3N«w York Times Magaii««* Jol/ 
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Henry A. Bowman* 


Much water has passed under the bridge since college-level 
courses in preparation for marriage, as we have come to think of 
them, received thetr initial impetus from Professor Ernest R. Groves 
about thirty years ago. At first that water was a mere trickle. 
Today it has become a considerable and rapidly growing stream. 
A survey made about a decade ago showed that half of the colleges, 
junior colleges, and universities in this country had some curricular 
offering defined by the instructor as functional marriage education 
and that 79% of these courses were developed between 1934 and 
1949.^ More recent evidence suggests that the number of institu- 
tions offering such courses has increased since 1949; but the exact 
extent of the increase is uncertain * We may assume that the stream 
will continue to gather volume. There is no reason to assume 
otherwise. 


This rapid growth of marriage education courses has been 
due in part to the increasing democratization and heterogeneity of 
the student body. There has been a great influx into colleges 
and universities of thousands of students who do not expect to 
become scholars in the older sense of the term, but who expect to 
derive from their collegiate experience a combination of occupa- 


The author is Professor of Sociology at the University of Texas, 
c j A- Bowman '‘Martiage Education in the Coiletes.” Journal of 

Sociol^Hygttnt, Vol. 35. No 9. December. 1949. pp 407-417. 

_ ,, Lsndis "The Teaching of Marriage and Family 

Colleges Marrtagt and Famtly Ltotng. Vol XXI. No I. Feb. 1959, pp. 36-40* 
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A. ev.ua.o„ o. ™ - 

nature of the subject luatter, effects of a given course 

difficult to dissect out and measure ° „e also 

in marriage education when the students who tak 
subject to many other rnfluences tha pi y 
ing their attitudes toward marriage. Also 

only inadequate means of „urse, so that 

to preparation for marriage w difficult to determine. A 

the additional influence of t e CO designed to prepare the 

marriage course, in most evaluation can hardly 

students in it for future experi ' . of the course. On 

he expected to be complete mere y a j^fjtively so new in the 

the other hand, since marriage e uca joarried long enough to 

curriculum, students who have now rnartiagcs are 

enable an evaluation to be ma e j .jvhen that course was 

often students who took a particular course when 

in an early developmental stage. 

Issues and Agreements 

A careful perusal of the f/" hkh ' we can be 

reveals a few things almost universally agreed 

sure. 1) Students who take we arc to be 

that marriage education courses to make an 

hypocritical and maintain t at s institutions of higher 

evaluation, at the same time . . the assumption that stu- 

learning which are presumably as 

dents ate intelligent and respons student evaluation 

what they need and how to get i . ■qvhole story” or the last 

some weight. Admittedly, it is ^ physician docs not sub- 

word. But it IS one word. A ^ clinical 

stitutc his patients .“ insting therapy. But neither 

tests and his own °hservat.ons in era uat.ng^^^_^^^ judgments. 

does he completely ‘‘''"^“^^.‘’"sssiage education docs not rest his 
In like manner, the teacher of marriag 
evaluative efforts o." . .°P'Xs 

consider student opinion as ' , jcjdcmic course grades. 

2) There is common agreement students learn in a 

as such, are not an adequate measure of vhat 
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IS to be found with its new problems growing out of modern 
conditions and new emphases on personal adjustment It means 
to recognize the sparsity of guidcposts available to young people 
about to enter marriage It means to be "on the receiving end 
of a barrage of student questions year after year It means to 
sit through myriad hours of conferences with students who have 
turned to an instructor or counselor with premarital or marital 
problems that both recognize as possibly preventable but the solu 
tions to which neither knows mote than very incompletely It 
means to see in the college or university curriculum a great resource 
of materials that if separated out and gathered together by cutting 
across existing course boundaries can be brought to bear on these 
questions and problems It means to be convinced that in marriage 
and family life itself there is an area of study at least partially 
distinct from other areas of study with which it overlaps 

Difficulties in Evaluation 

Being aware of the need for marriage education is one thing 
Doing something to meet that need is another Hence, in marriage 
education courses in general we find what is apparent in the rep 
rcsentative selection described in this section namely, each course 
grows out of a sincere effort to meet a need There is reasonably 
common agreement as to objective But each course exhibits one 
particular instructor s attempt to meet that need Hence there is 
variety of content and method This variety suggests both a 
strength and a weakness On the one hand it is a strength be- 
cause variety means flexibility and flexibility means that marriage 
education is still in process of development Very little crystal- 
lization has taken place m a way that will impede progress On 
the other hand this variety is a weakness because it means that 
at the present stage of knowledge there is no way of evaluating 
‘marriage education” as such The best that can be done is to 
evaluate incompletely a particular course or program Even this 
IS difficult because each program or course is in process of evolu- 
tion As an instructor attempts to evaluate what be is doing 
he is concurrently changing what he does Hence his evaluation, 
when It IS finished is in some respects a measurement of what 
he used to do but no longer considers entirely adequate or desirable 
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search as some persons seem to assume. Rather it emphasizes the 

Th^ i; a common feeling that we should 

up false criteria for judging the your students 

Instructors arc sometimes asked sue que ^ a 

have a lower divorce rate than students ^ho b=ve 
marriage course? No one would thm ° students 

structor whether his students had a hvgiene course by the 

who did not take sociology, or of judging a hyg ene 

number of students who had surgica everything for a 

A marriage course cannot be expected ^o 
Student in his preparation for marn g • ■ already behind 

comes to the course with some 3 marriage course, 

him because of his background. Furt " fraction of the total 
like any course, occupies only an ’""®^^.jj,fje-hour course repre- 
lifetime of the student. A one-s student’s life up 

sents three one-hundredths of one P®"' meetings alone are 

to the time of entering the course w j.u of his life when 

taken into account, less than one taken into 

class time and outside reading and - of his life ex- 
account. Obviously such a microscopic influences thar 

pcrience cannot serve as antidote tor aii entered the course 

have been brought to bear upon him e course and 

and all those that will be brought to bear be ween th^^ 
his wedding, even though the course oes ^ peak. On the 

when his interest in marriage preparation expected to do 

other hand, however, a marriage limitations; and 

something for the student even in the 

it is to this conviction that instructors are . grades do not 

6) Instructors agree that, course, such 

adequately represent what students ear necessitated by the 

grades must be given attention ■ „g courses arc offered, 

academic framework within which a long 

Within this framework marriage c v^hich is now appre* 

uphill struggle for academic '"P^" ' „„y Kasonablc effort 

ciated and must be protected, lo ^ ,„.,rriacc courses with pro- 
is being made to provide 5'“'*“'“ , themselves must invest 

ductive learning experiences into wni directed toward 

time and effort. Conversely, similar effort 
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course in marriage education. This is due in part to the fact 
(which is true also in other subject matter areas) that, because o 
the difference in their background at the point of entering t e 
course, one student who makes poorer grades may actually have 
learned more than another who makes better grades because the 
latter knew more of the material to start with. But the more 
cogent reason for feeling that course grades do not measure what 
students learn in a marriage course is the fact that of necessity tests 
must be based largely upon the intellectual retention, recall, an 
analysis of subject matter, whereas one of the major objectives^ o 
a marriage course is the improvement of attitudes and behavior, 
such improvement resting m part upon the acquisition of facts and 
the assimilation of principles but not ending with such. 

3) By the very existence of marriage courses, instructors m 
them indicate that they believe that such courses have value even 
though evaluation is incomplete and even though some of the 
course content at present may be open to question and not yet 
established by adequate research But in this connection marriage 
courses differ from courses in certain other areas only by their 
relative newness. In the humanities and social studies, for ex- 
ample, evaluation is also incomplete. Yet courses in those areas 
arc presented and accepted. In no area can the assumption be 
made that all the facts are known at any given time. Even m 
such fields as physics and chemistry courses have been offered, 
indeed had to be offered, when knowledge was far from complete, 
when assumptions and hypotheses not yet established by research 
were considered acceptable course content, when over and again 
a iicw discovery invalidated what had previously been taught as 
valid knowledge. If all courses had to be postponed until all the 
facts in particular areas were known, very few courses indeed woul 
be included in the curriculum. Since in marriage education as m 
other fields, knowledge is incomplete, we arc forced to a choice o 
alternatives: either we do nothing to contribute to the solution o 
any problem, or we approach problems with the incomplete knowl- 
edge at hand. The latter is what the student must do anyway, 
and it is the conviction of the instructors in marriage education 
that his approach may be to some degree improved even before 
research is done. This docs not depreciate the importance of rc- 
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of the term. They insist upon “guidance” or “advising." But 
whether it is called “counseling," “guidance,” or “advising,” the 
fact remains that innumerable students turn to instructors in mar- 
riage education courses for help in solving personal problems. 
When this occurs, the instructor's counseling and his teaching 
“feed into” each other. As he becomes more aware of certain 
problems brought to him, he may include some approach to these 
problems in bis classroom presentations. On the other band, as 
he builds rapport and as he touches upon certain problems in his 
classes, he opens the door for students to come to him for indi- 
vidual conferences. Hence, although such counseling is not research, 
it docs ser\’e as the soil from which at least one root of marriage 
education gets the nourishment necessary for further development. 

Unsolved Problems 

There are many unsolved problems. Some of these have 
already been touched upon above or in the previous chapters but 
a listing with comments is nevertheless in order. 

1) In many instances, the demand for marriage education 
courses has been so great chat existing teaching personnel have 
been unable adequately to meet it. Wherever offered, marriage 
courses have tended to be very popular among students. Cases arc 
on record in which courses were initiated upon student demand. 
Often, therefore, classes are too large; it is difficult for the instructor 
to find sufficient assistance for such things as grading: students 
who want to register for the course have to be turned away; there 
are too few sections. 

2) What is to be done when the great tidal wave of students 
that is now just beginning to sweep over the colleges and univer- 
sities reaches its peak? Will more students have to be turned 
away? Will administrations make provision for increase in num- 
ber of personnel? Because of a shortage of funds will administra- 
tions be forced, or worse, rationalize their actions as being forced, 
to expand staffs in the more traditional subject matter areas in 
general, and in this post-Sputnik era the natural sciences in par- 
ticular, while marriage education programs arc left relatively still 
more understaffed than at present? 
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preventing the marriage course from becoming a snap cours 
a "glorified bull session." Typically, as seen in the 
of the representative courses included in this section, 
expected to read a textbook and/ot collateral material. 1 hey are 
expected to attend class meetings and take tests. In some cases, 
they arc, in addition, expected to write papers, work on 
or prepare autobiographies. In many classes audio-visual aids suet) 
as motion pictures are used. Sometimes students participate in 
socio-drama. Such audio-visual aids are the only means readi y 
available to the instructor for getting his students into the inside 
of a marriage, even though it be a hypothetical one, since neit er 
field trips nor laboratory experimentation is at his disposal. ^ 

One of the still-unsettled questions in marriage education is 


this: Shall the course be taught by one instructor, by a senes j 


of 


experts with one person as coordinator, or by an instructor 


with 


the occasional help of experts' All three systems arc employe . 
Each, at least in the judgment of the person or persons employing 
it, has advantages. The proponents of the one-tcachcr-to-handle- 
all-topics point of view maintain that, although the instructor can- 
not be equally well-prepared to handle all topics because of the 
variety of subject matter areas covered, the establishment of 
rapport compensates for this limitation. The proponents of the 
series-of-experts point of view either do not admit a loss of rapport 
or consider it a necessary price to be paid for more adequate ccivcr- 
age of subject matter. The other plan, namely, one teacher assiste 
occasionally by experts, is apparently an attempt to reap the 
advantages of both systems. At this stage of the development 
of marriage education, there is no way of stating categorically 
which system is best. We can only say, as others have said, that 
that system is best which is most readily put into effect in a par- 
ticular situation involving particular personnel. 

7) Counseling students on personal problems in some w’ay 
connected with marriage or preparation for marriage is usually 
considered an essential part of the instructor’s function, and time 
is provided for it insofar as the instructor’s schedule perrnits. 
Often the instructor is aware of the need for more counsclmg 
than he is able to provide because of his other responsibilities. 
There arc some purists who quibble about the use of the term 
"counseling” when the process is not therapeutic in the strict sense 
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be significant in connection with requirements for a major, for a 
minor, or for graduation. And as Landis points out in Chapter 9, 
the fact that the course at the University of California at Berkeley 
has been offered through the Department of Home Economics has 
undoubtedly served to reduce the male enrollment. 

8) How are instructors to test students and for what? On 
what arc grades to be based? As suggested in the preceding chap- 
ters, instructors have accepted the fact that grades are inevitable 
but they are not satisfied with the relation between what they 
want students to gain from their courses and this inevitability. 

9) Is there any way, indeed is it desirable, to segregate stu- 
dents on the basis of their information, attitudes, backgrounds 
or sex at the time of entering the course? If so, how is this to be 
accomplished? Or is the more desirable alternative merely to accept 
all students with no assumptions made about any that are not 
made about all? In the last analysis, of course, in an area such 
as marriage education, segregating students on the basis of what 
they are at the time of entering the course would almost mean 
that each student would have to be put into a class by himself. 
Obviously, this would be both impossible and undesirable. So 
what is to be done? At present there is little or nothing in mar- 
riage education similar to the placement tests to be found in certain 
other subject matter areas. The closest approach to this sort of 
thing is the setting up special, extra, voluntary groups within 
classes, to meet at times other than class times, and to discuss 
problems common to the members of these groups. In some eases, 
the procedure in these groups approaches group counseling. 

10) Many institutions of higher learning, especially the larger 
universities, have as many as 20-25^ of their students married. 
What is the best arrangement for these students so far as marriage 
education is concerned? In mixed (married and unmarried) 
classes they often make contributions helpful to the unmarried. 

On the other hand, as Skidmore points out, this is likely to be a 
one-sided process, for the unmarried cannot as often make sugges- 
tions helpful to the married, and there is much subject matter, 
such as discussion of courtship practices or choice of marriage 
partner, that is of no interest to the married students. Perhaps 
the best solution lies in classes designed for and limited to married 
students. But thus far few of these have been organized. 
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3) Students who would like to register for a marriage course 
ate often prevented from doing so by administrative restrictions 
such as an allowance for too few electives, prerequisites, or the 
limitation of enrollment to certain groups. 

4) In many cases the marriage course is a sideline for tne 
Instructor or an addition to an already heavy teaching load_ Utten 
whatever counseling the instructor docs is in addition to the teacn- 
ing load that is typical in his school; no allowance in load is rnaue 
for the counseling. Few other important areas in the curriculum 
are treated in this way. and eventually, if marriage education is 
to come of age, this situation must be remedied 

5) Where can teaching personnel or prospective teachers turn 
for training in this new area, marriage education? At present 
there are few training programs available. There are^ summer 
workshops and. although these arc helpful, they arc limited ^ in 
time and arc not a substitute for full-fledged tcachcr-traming 
programs. Since marriage education is relatively so new, and since 
so many of the instructors arc still “newer,” little tradition in 
this area has been handed down to them. Very few have had 
graduate school experience in direct preparation for this field or 
instruction. Most of the present instructors in marriage education 
entered this field through some other field such as sociology, psy- 
chology, guidance, religion, biology, and so on. This means that 
so far as marriage education is concerned these instructors arc 
largely self-taught. This is much to their credit but again is not 


the final answer to the problem of training. 

6) Granted the objectives of marriage courses, what should 
be their content? How much relative weight should be given to 
various topics, for example, to reproduction as compared to the 
use of money? Should there be an attempt at standardizing 
tent to some degree or should variety be encouraged? Are existing 
courses “on the right track?” If instructors do not agree on 


content, then what is marriage education? 

7) What should be the departmental affiliation of the mar- 
riage course^ In actual practice the answer to this question seems 
to be unimportant once the course has been started. But it some- 
times docs make a difference in getting it started and it may make 
a difference in the type of credit allowed, that is, three hours 
elective credit in sociology, in psychology, and so on. This may 
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spots where research is most urgently needed. 

For Ihe Future 

The recognition of these problen. ‘^—ds 
It is most certainly no reaso P exist partly 

marriage education is Compared to most 

because marriage education is on^the threshold, whereas 

other areas of instruction it ® ^ the door. The courses 

many of them have already wa education has estab- 

described in this section ®“gg curricular offer- 

lished itself as an accepted ^ .^y^en we realize that in 

ings of institutions of higher colleges, and universi- 

recent years more than half the co g . schools, have 

ties in this country, and that dh. that out of the 

initiated marriage courses carding instructors for these 

various existing disciplines ‘’f ' '^'.^"l/niore than 100.000 
courses, that into these course p , there has been 

students per year,* we can education that will be neither 

set in motion a movement in American eouca 

Stopped nor reversed. 
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11) Presumably marriage courses are "aimed" at attitudes 
and behavior as well as facts and principles. But how are we to 
measure changes in attitudes? Mote difficult still, how ate we to 
measure behavior, especially when some of that behavior will be 
manifested only after the wedding? In teaching, how does an 
instructor deal with the development of attitudes? And what 
attitudes should marriage education seek to develop? As noted 
in the preceding chapters, the answers to these questions ate 31^7" 
thing but easy when one considers cultural, historical, class, indi- 
vidual, and a host of other bases for the formation of attitudes. 

12) To what degree should marriage courses emphasize 
values and what values? This problem, of course, overlaps with 
the one immediately above. But in recent years it has been men- 
tioned over and again as a separate problem whenever teachers of 
marriage courses gather in workshop or conference. Should in- 
structors take a stand on such things as premarital sexual inter- 
course and attempt to influence students' attitudes? Or should 
each instructor present facts and arguments on both sides of such 
questions and then present his personal point of view? Or 
should instructors merely present facts and arguments on both sides 
with complete objectivity, leaving students to make their own judg- 
ments? How can an instructor discuss practices, points of view, 
and standards of behavior which trouble some of his students in 
a way that will help those students reach decisions and make 
judgments on a more intelligent and mature basis and yet not let 
his own biases betray him into unintentional condonation or con- 
demnation? How can be, even in his most objective moments, 
present materials the contemplation of which he knows will in- 
crease the concern of some of his students? There is far from 
universal agreement on the answers to these questions. At present 
they constitute one of the “hot spots** in marriage education. 

13) There is need for more and better research. Up to this 
point research in the area of marriage and family living has not 
been very extensive and some that has been done is open to criti- 
cism. But teaching in a subject matter area is one of the most 
effective means known for pointing up that area’s weak and arid 
spots as well as the instructor's own shortcomings and limitations. 
Therefore, we may expect a two-way relationship between teach- 
ing and research. On the one hand, research will contribute more 
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VOCATIONS PIANNINC AND ADJbSIMENT COURSES 
AT CONTRA COSTA COllEGE 


George J. Paul* 


ti 1C truly a community 
The California public “ J i„,titut.on, by state law 

college with multiple goals. ^ g„duates or ar 

must admit all students who are eith instruction 

eighteen years of age or o " yic junior colleges are 

offered. Coupled with the fact ‘h ^ ^ California, this pro- 

part of the free public opportunity to obtain two 

vision affords any qualified person the opp 

years of collegiate work tuition juterogeneity among the 

These circumstances P'°‘’"" ®d,n,ic preparation, aptitudes, 

students in terms of backgroun ,] 5 _ 

age, and vocational and educationa of Contra osta 

To illustrate, consider ^rodent body of this 

College. In the fall semester 

institution showed the following ^ 

. r,pr cent were men anu ^ 

1. Of the 1,456 students, 6 P 

per cent were age and under, 

2. Forty-four per cent wer 

and 56 per cent '"“'J / „d the average was 

3. Age ranged from 16 to a/ r 
22.6 years. 

West Contra 

a ^ Contra Costa College (formerly. 

•The author is Director of Contra 
Costa Junior College) . 
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institution close to home with the goal "j, ^.hool grad- 

year college at the end o one deficiencies enroll to 

uates with university or graduates of considerable 

remove these. Other recent ig opportunity to par- 

academic ability attend because they 3 nd semi-skilled 

ticipate in co-curricular j^ynienti come to the collep 

workers, unable to find satisfying rotating shifts m 

for specific occupational training. employment 

local industries enroll m an a c _P preparing for new 

potential through education. . ■ j or technological changes, 

occupations because of health ^ j an opportunity to 

Many of the physically handicapped m 
achieve vocational self-sufficiency. These 
students in a public junior college. 

The Program at Contra Costa is 

Contra Costa College. If first opened its doors in 
one of the newest m the sta e, , j^ns as a a 

February 1950. In meeting curriculum as well as 

lege, it has developed a wide and vanM ^ ^ 

comprehensive student P'taonnel Pf i college 

ing each student to work f w^d f ^ philosophy and 

exLpllfied in the following s f emem ^ 

objectives developed and a op community s major 

■•We believe that the schof is 

agencies for assisting each perso ^ ^ 

1. Plan and direct ^n^'^fifing with the rights 

satisfying to him without 

of others: ^hi,h enable him to 

2. Acquire attitudes a lodgments; 

make sound decisions , . family, and fellow 

3. Live satisfactorily with his h^e „,po„. 

... co„... co,.. cou.. hww nov™... 
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4. Thirteen per cent had not graduated from high 
school, whereas 17 per cent had had collegiate train- 
ing prior to entering the school. 

5. Thirty per cent of the total student body were vet- 
erans. 

6. Twenty-seven per cent of the students were married. 

7. Fifty-three per cent were planning to transfer to a 
four-year college after junior college, and 47 per cent 
were either not planning to transfer or were undecided 
as to their future. 

8. Thirty-nine per cent had not been in school for three 
or mote years prior to enrolling at Contra Costa 
College. 

9. Scores on the American Council on Education Psy- 
chological Examination (1950 edition) ranged from 
the first to the ninety-ninth percentile rank equivalent 
on fout-year college and university norms. 

While these statistics refer to one year only, the characteristics 
cited above have not varied materially over a four-year period. 
Other California public junior colleges indicate that the character- 
istics of their students arc frequently similar to these and always 
are as heterogeneous 

Students attend a junior college for many different reasons. 
Their vocational aspirations range from ''undecided” to future 
entry into a profession. Many ate seeking to "discover them- 
selves” and find life goals that will be meaningful. Some want 
to prepare themselves for entering into an apprenticeship by taking 
pre-employment training in such courses as electricity, auto body 
and auto mechanics, welding, carpentry, and radio and television 
repair. Many are planning to take one or two years of collegiate 
work in preparation for a satisfying vocational, home and/or 
community life. Some are parents whose formal education was 
interrupted by marriage and family responsibilities and who now 
have the interest and time to resume their training. Others are 
middle-aged persons looking for new interests to fill the void in 
their lives which occur when their children grow up and leave 
home Many attend in order to take lower division work in an 
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COURSES AT CUINika 

student popuhtion plus the jpJrMches to meet 

attend the school required a mul P V and the 

such objectives. The ° ' ' ® personal counseling to the 
limitations of time precluded ^ concluded that certain 

degree desired. The student . , planning and adjustmeiit 

group experiences dealing with voca .ppeainated with indi- 

could be utilized profitably if hep considered 

vidual counseling. Group wor o rather a suppt^rn^'^^ 

to be a substitute for individual counseling. 

to indiuiduat counseling. . aevelopment of the 

The responsibility for l'==“>ership in^thj 
vocational planning and adjustmen jj each faculty 

rests primarily with ’"s "rfu achiewng this objective 

member has a responsibility ro contacts with students, 

through his classes and in his .. three-unit course was 

"Psychology for Effective L v mg fp„„d that 

required of all entering non al planning presented 

this course which embodied a uni pf ages an 

serious instructional the course extremely diftolt 

experiences among t^e. students made^*e^^^^,^_^ 

to conduct in a meaningfu jje "Aspects of ApP ' . 

the establishment of a second cour e ^^PP„a their 

chology." which was limited to ^^^tional planning is con- 

interests in psychology. ■^**°“,fXajor emphasis is vpon g'°oP 

sidered in both of these courses the maj „l,te to 

dynamics, human relations an satisfies 

personal and vocational ‘ „ 

graduation requirement m psyc student personne 

Evaluation of these two «« “^pcse be offered to pr^^e 

led to the recommendation that » j ^„a vocational ^ 

an intensive experience in self PP to be <lerived 

It was felt that some of the g amount 

the other two courses would s»«" . j adjustment. Vo” 

was to be spent on problems °f J""" established to supple- 

tional Planning,” a two-unit ij;„g an intensive group ex 

ment the other two courses by/"™ adjustment that could be 
perience in vocational planning a/ ^ this approach the 

integrated with individual counseling. 
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4. Make satisfying use of leisure time; 

5. Maintain the best possible physical and emotional 
health: 

6. Do work which pays adequately and provides per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

“Inasmuch as these are desirable objectives for all individuals 
tather than for a select few, as a public junior college we accept 
the implication of our school enrollment policy, which is tlwt 
anyone who is eighteen or over or a high school graduate and 
feels that he is not equipped to deal satisfactorily with his world 
as he finds it, is entitled to ask the school for help. Since, in 
accordance with this policy, we are trying to help people who 
vary widely in ability, previous education, and occupational and 
educational goals, we have a further responsibility for estimating 
at least approximately, each student's capacity for progress and 
helping him establish an educational program which is appropriate 
for him.” 

The objectives established gave strong endorsement to the 
importance of vocational planning and adjustment. They in- 
cluded, in addition to eleven others which gave emphasis to the 
development of the student's values, home life, preparation for 
additional schooling or employment, and understanding of the 
world in which he lives. — the following three. 

1. Learn (o get along better with people on the job, in 
the home, and in the community by acquiring knowl- 
edge and having experiences which will help him 
understand and accept human behavior. 

2. Establish and/or evaluate bis occupational and edu- 
cational goals by exploring his own interests and 
abilities as shown by standardized tests, by acquiring 
information about a variety of jobs and professions, 
by trying out different courses of study, and by talk- 
ing over his plans with others. 

3. Set standards for his own school and work perform- 
ance by learning about requirements set by other 
educational institutions and by the business world. 

This philosophy and these objectives indicate the belief of 
the staff in the importance of vocational planning and adjustment 
tn providing a well-rounded education. The heterogeneity of the 
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counselor of their choice, on the stu- 

which contain all pertinent and aval 5 j„dent 

dent. The counseling relationship may attendance at 

enrolls in the course and may goals, 

the college as he works toward clan ica the 

Four basic units of instruction cornp^^^ occupational Infor- 
first nine weeks, units on Self- PPt paj-s ate devoted to units 
mation are presented. The second nine „ -^g the Job. ^he 

on Effective Job Seeking Techniques =ind ^ P ft.„t 

sections which follow are devote o 
basic units of instruction. 

UNIT 1 : self-appraisal _ designed 

A number of questions ^ a basis for sound 

to increase the student’s self-understanding 

vocational planning. These arc: student? 

1. How can tests and inventories jj,e tests? 

What ate the strengths and information to 

How can the student relate app vocational 

himself, his educational goals, and 

aspirations? considered besides 

What appraisal fetors must be 
tests and inventories? 

a. Personality 

b. School records 

c. Work history . 

d. Ambitions and aspiration 

(1) of the student 

(2) of the family 

e. Avocational interests 

(1) Hobbies 

(2) Leisure-time activities 

(3) Recreational reading 

f. Service experience « dra^.^g 

g. Financial aspects o ; j;ons 

h. Health and physical limit 


1 . 

3 . 
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staff felt that much of the foundational work preparatory to 
vocational counseling could be accomplished with great economy 
of time and that, further, a readiness for realistic vocational coun- 
seling would be created irv many instances. 

Three members of the student personnel staff whose previous 
experience, interest, and training made them particularly qualified 
to work in this field undertook the development of the course. 

The course was designed particularly for the student who was 
unsure of his vocational goal. Although more than 35 per cent 
of the students at Contra Costa College fall within this category 
of vocational indecision, it was decided to offer only one section 
of the course until the instructors were satisfied that it was meet- 
ing the objectives established for it. While the course in an elective 
one. many of the students entoUmg have been strongly encouraged 
to do so by counselors or teachers. 

The course attempts to assist the student to achieve the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. To develop an awareness of his own aptitudes, 
interests, and personality traits as they affect his 
vocational plans. 

2. To examine and evaluate possible vocational goals 
in the light of these traits. 

3. To develop an understanding of the occupational 
structure, requirements for entry, and areas of em- 
ployment as they relate to his own aptitudes, interests, 
and personality. 

4. On the basis of this information, to arrive at de- 
cisions regarding the occupational area that he wishes 
to pursue. 

5 To develop and increase his understanding of effective 
job-seeking techniques. 

It is not the expectation that all of these objectives will be 
achieved within the class itself during the semester. Students ate 
expected to work individually with their counselor who may not 
always be the class instructor. Students desiring counseling make 
thcir own appointments in the Student Personnel Office with the 
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unit 2: OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
This is perhaps most difficult ~ 
teach, for it involves problems m “ In this unit, 

tion to the students as well as in the first ten weeks 

each student is required to su^rntt “ ^ j^etc workers 

a brief job study covering the nature of specific 

ate employed and what the p and future occupational 

training and 1''='','^“^““°"® Litions, entry salary and possi- 

outlook in the field, working student's impression and 

bilities ot future advancement, and the studen 

evaluation of the occupation. j provide an 

Occupational trends are th^ s'^-ts may apply 

understanding of developments trends in the future. The 

various criteria in attempting "“^ho^al and state levels 

occupational picture is consi cr Extensive use is made by 

as well as the regional and local Titles. Volume 

the instructor of the Dictionary c Occupational Outlook 

I and Part IV. ‘ Occupations ^are rs, s 

Handbook.t Occupational In^Lstries in the Richmond 

focnians at Work. "Jobs Foun Pacific States,” the Fact 

Area,” Occupations and Industries th^^ Department 

Book on Man Power. -^ty to the presentation of 

of Employment reports. To e -Occupational Oricn- 

this phase of the course, the BN projector is also 

ration Charts” are used, factorial materials, 

used to show recent charts, grap s occupational programs 

Students are required to ^ jheuss with the instruc- 

offered by the school, inspect ^hh^tions for entering the 

tor the work, training '"volved. q jo ,hc class 

class, and placement possibilities, an P ^ horn local 

with their findings. In addition to this, g 

f Labor Unilrf Slam u'''s!''G?vcrnmrn'! 

&U. S. Department of 'j p,rt IV. Washington. ^ 

corrrr.. Nr« Vo.b: MrCrar-.H,,, 

BooL“S.'tt'' ITSS^" °“7 „r Labor SialUlic OrrupaliW Ool- 

,oob 

SBaer M. F.. 

Rcaeatch Associates 1958. 
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During this period, a battery of tests is administered to sup- 
plement the pre-admissions personnel tests.’ These include the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Kuder Preference Record, Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. Bennett Mechanical Com- 
prehension Test (Form BB) . Minnesota Clerical Test, 

Numerical Ability and Abstract Reasoning subtests of the Differ- 
ential Aptitude Test. 

Group interpretations arc made on all but the Otis test which 
is left to the counselor to avoid serious misinterpretation. The 
instructor first explains to the class the meaning and use of test 
norms, using visual aids to illustrate. Profile sheets are pre- 
pared for each student and these are then handed out and discussed 
together with the general use and meaning of the test. Each 
student later discusses the results with a counselor. During this same 
period, all students arc required to read the SRA Life Adjustment 
Booklets^ entitled. Choosing Your Career, Di^overing Your Real 
Interests. You and Your Mental AbtUues, Your Personality and 
Your Job, and Getting Job Experience In addition, the Kuder Book 
List* is utilized to assist in directing students to outside reading 
that might prove stimulating 

Case studies showing the use of data in the process of self- 
appraisal ate introduced to illustrate valid and invalid reasoning 
in vocational selection. The Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales 
are also discussed in this unit to relate such aptitudes as academic, 
mechanical, social, clerical, musical, and artistic aptitude to actual 
occupations. 


SAmencan Council on Education Psychological Examination (1950 edition), 
and Cooperative English Test Fonn Y. Effectiveness of Expression and Me- 
chanics of Expression Numencal Ability subtest of the Differential Aptitude 
Test 

A Humphreys Cftoosioff Your Career. Chicago: Science Research 

Associates 1949. 

G F Kuder Dfscouerinj Your Real fnteresrs. Chicaco; Science Research 
Associates 1949 

L. Eonthilet and K M Byrne. You and Your Jlfentaf AbtUttts. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates 1949. 

P W Chapman Your Personafitv and Your Job. Chiaeo: Science Re- 
search Associates 1944 

T E. Chnstensen Getriny Job Experience. Chicago. Science Research 

Associates 1949. 

<G F. Kndcr and L E Crawford, Kuder Book Lisr, Chicago* Science 
Research Associates. 1951. 
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A number of dfffcnc job ifZ 

for discussion purposes. tern considered. All 

comprehensiveness of the app 'C several different types 

students are given the opportuni y lujtcd for completeness, 

of application blanks which arc then evaluated 

accuracy, and neatness. application and stu- 

Attention is also given to ^ hypothetical position, 

dents are expected to preparation of a personal 

This leads to the * the instructor for evaluation, 

file. This record, also submitted ,(>„„cnt history, record 

contains the ««de;t;s educational and employment^ 

of co-curricular activities, and otner p 

references. , imnortant part in the joh- 

Since the interview plays such ^cticc is given to it. 

seeking situation, i^ws are presented to the class 

Illustrations of good and bad inte P interviews 

to introduce the topic. F° ' Every class member is 

another student in front o e evaluates his fellow 

provided with a rating sea e interviews are tape recorde . 

students during the interviews. played back and t e 

Upon completion of each mtem . his performance, 

student involved has the oppor j since the majority o 

This is a particularly effective shortcomings as soon a 

the students arc quick to rccogm „ jn diction and grammer 
they hear the playback. They detect ^s P„ she 

as well as other errors comna.tted durmg ^h^^ 

first time, many hear themselves « o ;„s each class 

The final step in this mterv ew ream ^g^ 
member to have a private intervi ^^sis of this 

counselor. Each student /,”\lars instructor for fmal 

interview and this is submitted to the 

evaluation. . . of school and eomnmni 

Consideration of the effecti ^^^^sludes the unit on Effe - 

placement services in obtaining ® J follow-up studies are o ten 
tive Job Seeking Techniques. Sch°o place- 

used to show how students received help tn 
ment service. 
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business and industry come to the class and discuss job opportuni- 
ties, employment requirements, and methods of entering the occu- 
pational field. The junior college placement counselor also brings 
first-hand information to the class on such matters as job quahfi- 
cattons, methods of entering employment, and local opportunities. 

Students ate instructed in the use of the Vocational Library and 
about the sources of occupational information which are available 
to them. This library contains more than two thousand pieces 
of selected occupational information covering careers and oppor- 
tunities in the local, state and national labor markets. Requited 
during this unit is the reading of Our World of Worlt,® and School 
Subjects and Jobs^° The Handbook of Job Facts^^ and Vocations 
in Fact and Fiction are strongly recommended for supplementary 
reading, together with the special career publications that the stu- 
dent is examining on the occupations he is studying. 

The unit is climaxed by the completion of a term project 
submitted by the student which summarizes and analyzes all of 
the infonnation he has been able to collect about himself either 
through the class, through his reading, and/or through individual 
counseling. 

UNIT 3: EFFECTIVE JOB SEEKING TECHNIQUES 

Primary emphasis in this unit is upon increasing the student’s 
awareness of the importance of properly presenting himself m 
order to obtain a position. Opportunities arc made available to 
the student by which he gains some practical experience with the 
proper procedures in applying for a job. 

The first consideration is to determine what employers are 
looking for and how the applicant may best present himself. Cur- 
rent information on this subject is used which is obtained primarily 
from personnel managers in local industries. In addition, several 
employers from the community come to the class to present their 
practices and experiences in employing personnel. 


oWolfbein Seymour L. and Harold Goldsmn. Our World of Worfe. Chi- 
caso: Science Research Associates. 1951. 

lOSchloerb. Lester J.. School Subjects ond Jobs. Chicago; Science Research 
Associates. 1950. 

iiScience Research Staff Editors. Handbook of Job Facts. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates. 1959. 
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These evaluations have resulted in the following proposed 
modifications of the course: 

1 The administration of a major portion of the testing 

outside of class in organized Stoup se^ This 

will permit more time for group ' ^ counseling. 

in the class, preparatory 1 Test 

2. The introduction of the appraisal 

Issessin^thl sm'^em population enrolling m the 

fp:alerr;Vh^‘Md""ttrwfi/’^ 

of class time. 

The success or failure of a course ” ^°KaXork and 
ning" seems to be closely related to t ® course and other 

coordination between the counselor teachmg of the 

members of the staff and the focus. The 

junior college placement office must e ' j j; jnust be 

cooperation of the instructors in the of the 

continued. Many different the benefit of the 

community are in this way proper y 
class. 

Related Courses 

Four other courses give Costa 

subject of vocational planning an their contribution 

College and should be briefly considered f« 
to this area of educational concern. 

1. "Psychology for Effective Lmng^ 

2. “Aspects of Applied Psychology p fossfon" 

3. "The Engineer and Architect and His Prole 

4. “Introduction to Education’ Aoolied 

"Psychology for Effective Uving^^^and^ ,^”chaptcr. The 

Psychology," were briefly noted . ,^ 5 „t are examined hut 
questions of vocational selection and adjustmen 
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UNIT 4: KEEPING THE JOB 

Factors affecting job success or failure form the keynote of 
this section of “Vocational Planning." Consideration is given to 
topics such as the worker’s dependability, promptness, and the 
ability to accept and follow directions. Attention is directed 
toward the area of human relations and its bearing upon job suc- 
cess. Relationships with fellow employees and supervisors arc 
examined, together with the evidence on reasons for job turnover. 
While this is considered to be a highly important phase of voca- 
tional adjustment, it is extensively dealt with as a topic in the 
previously mentioned courses, “Psychology for Effective Living” 
and Aspects of Applied Psychology," which every student is en- 
couraged to take prior to graduation. Consequently, the major 
emphasis in Vocational Planning" is on a general overview of 
the subject to develop an awareness of the importance of human 
relations. 


Assessment of the “Vocational Planning” Course 

The only form of course evaluation that has been attempted 
to date has been through the use of student questionnaires at the 
end of each semester. These unsigned evaluations have indicated 
that the class members have been quite enthusiastic about the course 
and have felt that they have received a great deal from it. pat- 
ticulariy in gaming a better understanding of themselves. 

Iwo criticisms of the course by the students have involved 
the testing and the interviews. Student reaction has indicated that 
oo muc c ass time has been taken with testing at the beginning 
° t though they felt the interviews were extremely 

valuable and necessary, they reported that too much class time was 
used to get around to every person. 

Teacher and administrative evaluation of the course has led 
to the conclusion that a more positive program needs to be con- 
ducted to acquaint mote students with the benefits of such n 
course. Further, it is felt that a readjustment in the time allot- 
ments for the various units should be made. This primarily 
concerns the extension of time for the units on Self-Appraisal 
and Occupational Information and a corresponding reduction in 
time for the two later units. 
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closely with the counseling staff in gaining a better understanding 
of themselves. 


Summary 

This multiple course approach to junior 

adjustment recognizes the vast di erences 3 ^ 3 demic major 

college student body with respe oach individual coun- 

and vocational goals. Through this approach, 
seling is supplemented by provision or 

1. Intensive self-appraisal u^decird: 

pational opportunities for those J 

2. Intensive self-appraisal and investigation of requ 

ments within an already chosen field such 

tion, engineering, or architecture. .-.nloyment 

3. A review of sound ® students who 

and getting along on 

trZ "atTr fuSent of his life in relation 
to others. , , 

. j .elf-understandmg and tne 

The strong emphasis placed y,,tives at Contra Costa 

establishment of satisfactory vocational o 

College reflects the philosophy ot J population which is 
plexity of educating a rapidly -Pandtng^PJ^ 
seeking realistic, satisfying go^ ^ ^ assessment of 

requires that major attention e gi these to persona 

tudes and interests and to the t_ general education cannot 

goals Furthermore, the imphcatio 8 average person spends 

be ignored. When one considered that ^^,,etion 

approximately 88,000 working hom ^ significance, 

of a satisfying and appropriate vo important and con- 

Vocational satisfaction frequently jnd mental health. 

tributing relationship to a P'”°" values, 
his family relations, and his sense of 
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not with the same intensity as in “Vocational Planning." More 
time and emphasis arc placed upon human needs for self-expression 
and satisfaction. These two courses also acquaint the entering 
student with the role of the counselor in the junior college, the 
student personnel services available to him, and the procedures by 
which he may utilize these resources. 

“The Engineer and Architect, and His Profession” is a re- 
quired one-unit course for all students planning to enter any 
phase of the engineering or architectural fields. It meets once a 
week and is conducted by the engineering staff. Exploration of 
job opportunities and employment requirements, as well as train- 
ing requirements in engineering and architecture, is carried out. 
Specific aptitude and interest testing, structured for engineering 
and related occupations, is conducted in class by the student per- 
sonnel staff. Students then arrange appointments with counselors 
for test^ interpretations and personal assessment A number of 
field trips are made to local industries employing engineering 
and technical personnel. Outside speakers from industry meet 
with the class and bring first-hand accounts of what the industrial 
world wants from junior college and college graduates. The col- 
lege placement counselor also is invited to meet with the class 
to discuss job opportunities and requirements. 

All students interested m entering the field of education arc 
strongly encouraged to take “Introduction to Education.” This 
two unit course stresses opportunities, qualifications, requirements, 
Uaining. and working conditions within the teaching profession. 
Group testing is conducted and is followed by individual interpre- 
tation by the counselors All students arc required to have two 
interviews with people in the teaching profession as well as to 
make four observations covering all levels of the schools. Outside 
speakers are frequently used to explain various aspects of edu- 
cational work. These include the person in charge of personnel 
for the local school system who discusses the requirements for 
employment and retention within the district. All students are 
required to make a comprehensive personal and occupational 
analysis of themselves and of the teaching field. In the prepara- 
tion of this assignment, which w a term paper, students work 
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VOCATIONAL PLANNING FOR FRESHMEN AT 
TEXAS A. & M. COLLEGE 


S. Auston Kectey* 


Introduction 

The Basic Division of the ""Thereby, 

lege of Texas began operations of higher learning 

this college became one of the its academic division charpd 

in the state of Texas to fjj^ac.ycar students by combining 

with meeting the special needs of remedial services. Each 

academic supervision with counseling jbed by the degree- 

Basic Division student takes the academic courses are 

granting school representing his onsible to their department 

taught by faculty members who ar P . by the staff mem- 
heads. His group guidance courses are taug 

bets of the Basic Division. . ^ college, all transfer 

All high school graduates cn ^ degree-granting sehool 

students not eligible for jodents who for various 

of the college, and all -conf 'year «uden^_^ ^ degree-granting 

sons do not meet the enterw T-^•TT;cinn ti 

school arc enrolled in the Basic > the co eg 

The aims of the Basic Division as 

catalogue are: 


1 . To give the 

supervision to aid 




•The author U ifjonciioo. Texa* 

College and Director. Texas A. » M. Aoj 
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Group instructional experiences alone cannot be considered 
the panacea for solving the dilemma of vocational planning and 
adjustment in a junior college. When coordinated with indi- 
vidual counseling, however, these experiences can serve as a valu- 
able aid in assisting the maximum number of students toward 
greater self-understanding and self-direction. 
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Hill Country, Luities have been 

room building, mess hall, and m svstcm and is com- 

constructed. The camp has its own water system 

pletely electrified. . cu^nter of 1951. 

The A. 8 M. Adjunct was opened m the sumrn^^^^ 

All activities of the camp objectives: (1) to 

Basic Division. The program has thre J 

give students a preview of college stu y^ students determine 

nesses in academic preparation, an \. training. Two scs- 

their suitability for advanced “'summer terms on 

sions are held each summer concurr ^ environment 

the main campus. Here, the stu ent i remedial courses if 

to test his ability for college wor , jj arc available for 

the tests so indicate. Ptofess.onal ^-lom 

assistance on matters of vocational p . hours of college work, 
The student may complete ,j-j,;s includes a 

Including Basic 101, in a . regular or remedial, Phy- 

matics course, an English cours^ Orientation or Rcmedia 

sical Education ,and either , {;„! day of camp and 

Reading. Placement tests are English, mathe- 

the results are used as a basis ^,^_l,renicnt is not mandatory, 
matics, and reading. However, sue freshmen and classes 

The camp enrollment is limite to a jjjjjjnts ate not require 
ate rarely over twenty studenK. 

to attend A. 8 M. College in the ff“- u], ample opportuni- 

The Adjunct is a "blue-jean camp „t.on. 

ties for swimming. seven until ten o clock ' 

Study hours ate each evening r . . jjaff live on the 
Saturday. The majority of the teaching „.r„.ng 

site and some of the faculty „,ire cost of six weeks 

for i^rsonal help student. 

IS estimated at about Sl/5*^^ 

Descripfion of the Course ^ dfsicned to assist the 

The course in College "„ate ^rsonal and .«.al 

student in (1) the process P”^'/„eo^nition and 
adjustment to college life: and the »e'«“0'’ ^ 

of bis aptitudes, interests, and , j scope of 

able life goals: and (3) acquaintance 
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school to college study and to help him adjust to 
college life. 

2. To afford every student assigned to the Basic Division 
the benefits of a planned program of educational and 
vocational guidance so that he may make an intelligent 
choice of a course of study and related school 
activities. 

3. To furnish the student who has not decided upon a 
course of study an opportunity to gain some insight 
into the educational requirements of the various 
curricula. 

4. To furnish the necessary aid to the student who is 
in need of assistance in the development of general 
study skills or in specific subject areas. 

5. To supply the various schools of the college with a 
selected group of students qualified to pursue the 

r' training necessary for professional competency and 
mature citizenship. 

. personnel of the Basic Division consists of a dean and 

eig t staff members. All arc professionally trained in guidance 
and counselmg. Included on the staff are a prychometrist and 
a reading clinician. 


n,.- 8roup guidance courses are offered by the 

hv carries one credit hour and is taught 

y member of the Basic Division staff. Classes meet two one- 

tnr/ ^ Courses are considered laboratory in na- 

ture and no final examinations are given. 

College Orientation 
Remedial Reading 
College Study 


Individual Adjustment 
The World of Work 


THE COURSE IN COLLEGE ORIENTATION 
Introduction 


Any student applying for admission and indicating General 
Curriculum, meaning thar he is undecided on a major, is mailed 

s ‘he Basic Division ar the 

A B M. Adjunen Junction. Teicas. On this beautiful campsite 
of 411 acres on the South Llano River in the heart of the Texas 
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at recreation and meals and during the study hours. f 

lives in an atmosphere of sympathetic un outside 

tional indecision. He is not pressured by family 
influences. His decision should be a soun o ^ g ^ 

General Curriculum applicants do not a «end the A 

Adjunct enroll in September in General Curriculum 
course in Basic 105— World of Work. 

THE COURSE IN WORLD OF WORK 
Organization and Objectiues of the Course 

The vocational planning course tit ' College, 

out of the second and third objectives e applicant for 

Prior to the organization of the Basic ^ j requited to 

admission to the A. 0 M. College J jo study, 

indicate the school of the college m w undecided student. 

No organized provision was made school to another 

Many difficulties arose in transferring experienced a loss 

within the College. Transferring anization to provide 

of credit hours. There was no ce -ducational problems, 
assistance with students' vocational an , Basic Divi- 

To meet this need of the »"d«.ded tu'len^,^ jadividual 
sion had to devise some method o select courses in 

on his vocational decision and o e pi * in as many 

the General Curriculum that wou student with individua 

curricula as possible. To provide each ^ This eourse 

help, the World of Work course was o k ^ students m 

carries one college credit hour an « r svith a medium 

the General Curriculum. It provi w both as a group an 

through which to work with from being W'tl’ 

as individuals. Students gain much sup^ profit from 

Students who arc also vocationally un 
the sharing of mutual experiences w* 

Sfudcnr Composition of the Course rnicring freshman 

The General Curriculum is ionjl curriculum. Tb[ 

student who is not ready to select a p students during 

World of Work course is required ^.,,o rvidenee a Istk 

their first semester. However. <«''« ’ take it in add.- 

of satisfaction in thetr chosen course 
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and vocational opportunities in the fields of specialization offered 
by the College. This course, taught by a staff member of the 
Basic Division who is professionally trained m guidance work, 
is offered at the A. W M. Adjunct in the summer and on the 
campus during the regular year. The course carries one hour of 
college credit which may be used for graduation. It is considered 
a laboratory course and meets two one-hour periods per week dur- 
ing the regular year and for a comparable period in the summer. 
Course Organization 

The orientation course is divided into three phases. Phase 
one is devoted to a thorough study of college and its requirements; 
phase two offers the opportunity for vocational exploration; phase 
three makes an effort through the group situation to help the 
student in his individual adjustment. As this chapter is primarily 
concerned with vocational planning, the first and third phases 
will be described only briefly. 

In phase one, students arc invited to pose questions about 
college which serve as a point of departure for class work. The 
counselor furnishes information on the college community includ- 
ing its history, objectives, and organization. This phase also 
covers study skills including such topics as budgeting time, taking 
tests, outlining and preparing assignments In phase three, the 
class studies individual behavior and skills in interpersonal relations. 

In phase two, vocational planning is approached through 
class work and through individual conferences scheduled at least 
once per week with the counselor who teaches the course. High 
school background, placement test results, other psychological tests 
selected by the counselor and the student, and work experiences 
arc t ©roughly discussed. In class, the emphasis is upon steps 
m choosing a career, and the taking of the Kndcc Preference Record. 
This interest inventory is scored in class and the results interpreted. 
In a later conference with the counselor, the student's interests arc 
related to vocational fields Material from the vocational reading 
room in the Basic Division is available and the student is allowed 
ample time for vocational reading. He is requited to write a 
report on his occupational choice. 

In this camp setting a friendly, warm atmosphere prevails- 
The counselor is available at all times. He observes the student 
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hours The student 

at recreation and meals and during the stu y o voca- 

Uves in an atmosnherc of sympathetic un erst ^ outside 


hours T he scuueui- 

at recreation and meals and during the stu y ° voca- 

lives in an atmosphere of sympathetic un ^st outside 

tional indecision. He is not pressure ^ 
influences. His decision should he a soun o ^ g M. 

General Curriculum applicants who ° and take the 

Adjunct enroll in September in Genera “ 
course in Basic 105 — World of Work. 

the course in world of work 

Organization and Objectives of the Coarse grew 

The vocational planning course by the College, 

out of the second and third division, each applicant or 

Prior to the organization of the Basic .y- ^as was require 
admission to tie A. a M. College of^.T<=^^ desimd to 
indicate the school of the college m undecided ,bjt 

No organized provision was f Ta loss 

Many difficulties arose in «»"ff"""faits often ’ide 

within the College. Transferring otganization to provide 

of credit hours. There was no ce ^d„„tional proW 
assistance with students' vocati student, the 

To meet this need of ' ® working courses in 

Sion had to devise some me helping him s 

on his vocational decision and o requirements i . ;j„a, 

the General Curriculum that wouW student w.th^indi^^^^^ 

curricula as possible. To pro organize . j^nts in 

help, the World of Work cou«e required o 

carries one college credit ° .yj, ‘he coun« ^ and 

the General Curriculum- P , students b with other 

through which to work suPPO« f"" profit from 

as individuals. Students sam „„dccidtd and ) 

students who arc also voca ' rvitb them. 

the sharing of mutual expene"' 
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tion to their regular curriculum In some instances second- 
semester students who desire to continue in a course of study for 
which they appear to lack the necessary aptitude and interest must 
take the World of Work course as a partial requirement for 
admission to that semester s work Some sophomores take the 
course but it is predominantly a freshman course 

Classes vary in size from fifteen to thirty students The 
average class size is about twenty to twenty five students Ap 
proximately ten per cent of entering students at the College are 
enrolled in the General Curriculum 

faculty of the V/orld of Worft Course 

The World of Work is taught by regular staff members of 
the Basic Division who are especially interested in the needs of 
freshman students They are professionally trained in guidance 
work and arc brought to the Basic Division for this purpose 
Their professional backgrounds include experience in industry, 
high school counseling business and engineering as well as tram 
ing in the field of counseling and guidance They teach other 
group guidance courses in addition to the World of Work and 
divide their time between the teaching of courses and counseling 
with freshman students Some of the staff also teach a course 
in the Department of Education and Psychology 

Organization and Objectives of the Course 

The World of Work is designed to familiarize the student 
who has not decided upon a vocational goal with the demands 
required skills and rewards of various occupational fields Most 
of the major occupational areas are studied Each student studies 
his aptitudes and interests and relates them to various vocational 
requirements The class which is considered a laboratory course 
meets two one hour periods per week The Director of Group 
Work and Counseling serving under the Dean of the Basic Di 
vision teaches at least one section of the course and coordinates 
the work of the staff who teach the remaining four sections 
As a rule the course follows this general outline 

First Week — Orientation to the course and its place in the 
curriculum Adjustments are made for any stu 
dent who desires to substitute courses 
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Second Week — A brief study of the college community. 

Third Week — A brief approach to study skills, time 
and note taking. 

Fourth Week — Choosing a ^ocation—An effort is ma e o 

the student understand ^"‘^^phasis is 

cedures of ^1, and social require- 

placed upon mental, p y ' • j cmploynient 

Lnts of the job. training Jf Job 

trend in the field, j „ routine of 

opportunities, and the day-by-day 

the job. Preference Record 

Fifth Week — Administration of the Ku 

“ . u Knder Preference 

Sixth Week — Preparation of profiles interpreta- 

Record and group ‘“p^JiHarization with 

tion of the Kuder results^ Fam. p;. 

the Vocational Reading Room m 
vision and with its nse. 


Seventh, 
Eighth, and 
Ninth Weeks 


Tenth Week 


. Classes dismissed so that re^ad at any 

Vocational ^ ^ minimum of six 

convenient time but must Vocational 

hours either in the Ba He 

Reading Room or m th ° ,;„g vocations 

must also file four teports reptese 
which he is seriously consid 
- Planning for oop^’diseo^ions are 

students make these visit ■ 8 .^,5 to remember, 

used to bring out importan p mechanics 

pertinent questions to raise, jis- 

of the visits. By this tim certain 

covered much These visits 

fields in which be IS in of the stu- 

are used to bring about 'b ^ training 

dent, and permit the student to 

Students m that field. 
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obtain answers to his questions and to observe 
the facilities of the department. The depart- 
ment head usually conducts a tour of the de- 
partment and gives a brief summary of the work 
and opportunities in his field. A question and 
answer period follows and students may return 
later for further conferences. 

Eleventh, 

Twelfth, and 
Thirteenth 

Weeks — Departmental visits and follow-up class discus- 

sions of these visits. 

Fourteenth 

and 

Fifteenth 

Weeks — Oral class reports by students of their occupa- 

tional plans and decisions. 

Sixteenth 

Week — Assisting students with course planning for the 

subsequent semester. If possible, time is given 
to skills in preparing for final examinations. 
Methods of Teaching 

During the first three weeks of the course, emphasis is placed 
upon problems related to adjustment in college since the student 
IS faced with many problems at the outset of his college work. 
Vocational indecision is only one of them. Our evaluation shows 
that the student is much more concerned during his first weeks of 
school with problems related to study, the college community, and 
living with others than he is with making a vocational decision. 
The class discusses the College and its organization, relations with 
teachers and other students, the technique of making a time budget 
(which is evaluated by the instructor), and the importance of 
out-of-class assignments in college. 

The purposes of the course must be explained for many stu- 
dents have never experienced group guidance work. Too often, 
the student expects a series of tests which will tell him what he 
should major in. He must come to understand that upon him 
rests the final responsibility for his vocational choice. 
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The class work is next devoted to helping the student obtain 
as much understanding of himself as time allows. This is done 
in two ways: class discussion built around an understanding of 
interests, aptitudes, academic ability, personality, how we grow 
and develop: and a conference between the student and his instruc- 
tor. In the counseling setting, high school background, interests, 
and scores on placement tests arc discussed. The placement tests 
include the American Council on Education Psychological Exam- 
ination (1949 edition). Cooperative Algebra Test (Form Z), 
Cooperative English Test (Test A), Mechanic of Expression 
(Form T), Snader General Mathematics Test, Diagnostic R'^^ng 
Test — Survey Section, and Cooperative Chemistry Test (Form T) . 
The scores from these tests are placed on a profile sheet divide 
into upper third, middle third, and lower thir in per ormance. 

Our experience has been that a student i^'t 

how he stands in comparison with other stu en s. instructor 

testing plays is carefully 

or counselor ial ability, determination 

ground and parental ^he aspirational level of the 

on the part of the student, an ^ vocational choice, 

student must also be reckoned ^ nntil they understand 

Some students return for more j possibilities for 

to their own satisfaction their backgrouno 

work at college, interest is handled in the 

The measurement of ;°“"°"^tord is scored in class, pro- 
classroom. The Kuder interpretation is given by tbe 

files are prepared, and a g us,, the Kuder Preference 

instructor. In discussion, ttie - areas on their profile 

Record Manual to relate the Later, the counselor helps 

to vocations j/ ,h« he desires to explore, 

the student choose tcntatis'c le occupational information 

This activity leads to the u ,„(ling room. This 

and college catalogues found m Director of Counseling who 

room is under the supervision ^ ,,.i,h keeping the material 

is assisted by a clerical w'Ot r ^nrrials. Classes in World 

properly filed and with ,,„ks. and during this penod 

of Work are dismissed for « ^ ^ minimum of six hours 

all Basic Division students mu i purpotc_^ reading and 

in the vocational reading r 
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writing their four reports The student may write on four related 
fields or on four phases of one occupational field A standard 
form which calls for pertinent information about the field insures 
uniformity and makes the reading of the reports easier for the 
instructor 

Students are urged to have conferences with their course in- 
structor during this period Some students find through reading 
that the field in which they were interested is not a suitable choice 
and they need the help of the instructor to discover new choices 
to explore It is in this phase of the course work that the low 
ability student needs the most attention When he relates his 
abilities and interests to the requirements of the job through his 
reading he often becomes discouraged Here the skill of the coun- 
selor IS needed in helping him find a proper educational goal 
which may possibly be the choice of a junior college or trade 
school 

After the period devoted to vocational reading class meet- 
ings are resumed and immediate plans arc made for visits to col- 
lege departments Each student lists three departments that he 
would like to visit Arrangements for the visits are made with 
the head of each department concerned who is given a list of the 
students to expect Usually the department head desires to meet 
with the group himself Typically the head of the department 
describes his field and then answers questions Students may 
return for additional information on an individual basis 

The success of the departmental visits sponsored by the World 
or Work course has led the Academic Council of the College to 
set aside for freshman students as Open House night the first 
Tuesday evening in December That night every department 
on the campus is open from 7 30 p m to 9 00 p m Programs 
arc planned by the faculty and student organization of each de 
partment to give information regarding the requirements and 
opportunities m the field This is followed by a tour of the 
facilities opportunity to meet and talk with the faculty, and 
refreshments The activity has proved very successful both from 
the standpoint of the student and the faculty 

After the students in the World of Work course have com- 
pleted their departmental visits each gives a brief report in class 
on his vocational choice Subsequent meetings m the course arc 
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used for phnning courses to be taken the next semester Th^ last 
week is used in discussion of ways to prepare or 

‘""since the World of Work »urse “"f °Lrlnfo 

of r 

spent in the vocational reading room. jj unusual 

tional decision, oral report, and genera 
for a student to fail the course. 

Course Evaluation . ^ hv every 

An evaluation sheet is filled out ai^ ^re^ut percentage of 
student in the World of Work the infor- 

students feel that the course does P™ ^ vocational decision, 

mation. facilities, and opportunity to to measure 

However, there is serious need of a _ 

how well their vocational decisions have s 

after the course is completed. use of the 

The students have indicated '"'J' rotational decision, 

vocational reading room contributes ^ deal.” There 

Most feel that it contributes "quite a it o jjjding should be 

is wide disagreement on how many our ^rcrage. Our feel- 

required. It is difficult to determine a should be required 

ing is that a minimum number of rea encouraged, 

and additional use of the vocationa rea , itself. Fresh- 

A real problem exists in the vocanonal mam ^ 
man students feel that any information . out that basic 

old i.*! onr nf dare and uot pertincn ^ spent to help* 


man students feel that any information . that basic 

old is out of date and not pertmen . jq jielp* 

lob qualifications do not change ra ica students that some 

However, the reflection on the part o ^ q-his 

of the material is inadequate 3 technical college, 

problem is further emphasized in t a readily available m 

The student is disappointed if materia example* Also, e 

Soil Science or Wildlife Management, Production and 

expects to find clear-cut -ade to ask each depatt- 

Dairy Manufacturing. Plans arc ^^tional brochure m its 

ment on the campus to draw “P “ , , separately published 
particular field. These brochures could 
or combined in book form. 
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The assessment of the students of visits to the departments 
varies from "a great deal of help** to "some help." A few students 
indicate that the visits did not help. 

Students vary in their reaction to tests. About half of the 
students indicate a desire for mote tests. Additional testing should 
result from cooperative planning on the part of the student and 
the instructor and should be done outside of class. 

The evaluation results indicate that the students do not desire 
a textbook. In 1954 we invited publishers to send us for exam- 
ination texts that appeared to be usable in this course. From those 
submitted we were not able to settle on one and have continued 
the course without a text 

Much study needs to be given to the type of student indicat- 
ing vocational indecision. We hope to make a detailed study of 
such students in the immediate future. One of the most important 
and critical decisions made by any person is his vocational choice. 
It affects him, his family, and his community. The quality of 
this decision can influence his contribution as a citizen in a de- 
mocracy.^ The college is as responsible for helping a student in 
his vocational decision as it is for his health, recreation, or academic 
training. In the Basic Division we feel that we owe the student 
who obviously is not of high college caliber the same time and 
consideration as the student who is definitely suited for college. 
A realistic vocational decision should be the aim of the student 
in the Basic Division. The World of Work course has been 
found helpful for this purpose. 
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COURSES IN VOCATIONAL ADJUSTMENT 
AT FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 


Ray A. Miller* 

five courses that fall 
Faitleigh Dickinson University ott Students who 

under the heading of "Vocatwna ric ^ „jged to take 

enroll in the General Studies Diyisio .uinking as to the use 
one or more courses to help orient 'h'ur thm g following 
they wish to make of their "““^ftturses. 

table gives pertinent information a V/ftom 

Offerrd 

Each Semester 
Each Semester 
Each Semester 

ireer fiannmg ’ gseb Semester — - 

. -ob Finding Techniques organized 

These courses are not students. 

cquence; they fill different needs -njze his courses so that 

5 possible for a student to plan an or , plan leading to 

IE might fit any of these courses j.ojnplEtion of his major 

ob placement after graduation or 
irca of study. 


Course Title 

1. Freshman Orientation 

2. Study of Industry 

3. Career Planning 

^ Job Finding Techniques 


Semester 

Credit 

1 

1 
1 


To Whom 

Offered 
Freshmen 
All students 
Freshmen 
All students 


Freshman through 

The course in through the Division of 

General Studies Division. al 

. — . nick* 


luica 

f Faiflrigh I3ick* 

A— r'NriSr:'' H°'. "■>« 

Mon University at Rnriierford wd 1 
f York Junior College. York. P»* 
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Business Administration. “Freshman Orientation" offers a basis 
for further study in psychology in that a student becomes 
acquainted with various psychological terms, concepts, and prob- 
lems of personal adjustment. Some students arc motivated by 
these discussions to the extent that they give serious thought to 
the study of psychology as their undergraduate major. The other 
four courses listed are terminal in nature. 

Careful planning and organizing have minimized duplica- 
tion in these courses. The information gained in the career plan- 
ning course on “How to Fin'd a Job," for example, would not 
render the course in "Job Finding Techniques" useless to the 
student who wished to take it 

The course in “Freshman Orientation" is taught by regular 
faculty who are trained largely in psychology and guidance, al- 
though a combination of sociology and psychology is also a good 
one for handling the objectives of the course as it is now being 
offered. Those teaching the other vocational orientation courses 
ate regular members of the business department who have had 
further specialization in the area of guidance. In addition, we 
desire that all instructors who teach any of the vocational otien- 
taUon courses have had some practical experience in counseling, 
job analysis, vocational and educational guidance, and testing. 

Freshman Orientation" is required of all students who enter 
t e University ^ for the first time except for transfer students who 
have had a similar course elsewhere. Such transfers, however, 
^^1 ^ake the first part of the course which is more 

valuable in terms of adjustment to college and to career goals than 
IS the last part. Emphasis is placed on personal adjustment and 
inental hygiene Topics covered in the course, not necessarily in 
this order, include orientation to college life and affairs, use of 
the library, how to study, the individual's study of his curriculum 
and why he chose it, why go to college, getting the most out of 
college, introduction to the world of work, the study of an occu- 
pation, the development of personality, self-appraisal by means 
of psychological tests and their interpretation, adjustment factors 
in employment, building sound relationships between the sexes, 
and factors in good mental health. About five weeks of the 
semester arc devoted to topics primarily concerned with analyzing 
the personal strengths, weaknesses, likes, dislikes, and aspirations 
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^ , The student is told how the 

end ambitions of the student. I M d 

Guidance Center of the University ^ ^^^d he learns the 

conclusions on matters ^ jn appointment. The sec- 

procedures for making application ^ course is devoted to 

ond semester of the "Freshman Onenta p„son. 

personal adjustment from the stan discussions. 

Mental health principles form ® discussion, question 

Methods of teaching include personnel are utilized 

and answer, and the conference. discussed. Filti^s an 

„ ..P.» 

other visual aids ate importat tools m 

Study of Industry ^ 

The assumption behind the Study ° j situations, and 
that the direct application of learning <n^P^ engaged 

the opportunity to see men and wo ten 

in carrying on occupational jjstically about ° j,j 

encourage students to think more Jj, feel, and hve the 

career cLices, The opporturiity js of 

working conditions of a particular ejiemistry may be ‘ 

The student who aspires to a career m /me^te a particular 

sioned when he discovers the odors that m y F ^ 

chemical industry. ,, ^ j„«tc and carries one 

who takes the course for one aca e industries cover 

industries. There ate term j, semester. , 

mid-term and final examinations twenty-five becaus 

Class size is ordinarily e^groups- , The pt^^, 

difficulty in organizing tours for a .^^.jion in the m 
of confusion end the possible loss m P the size 

plants visited are also factors t at 

tout group. consider in this V ^ 

There arc some disadvantag fiom t injury 

course. The time spent travelmg^^^^^ /s in ‘he 

Visitation is considerable. There group 

through accidents not only cn route 
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plant or establishment. Because of this latter feature, many plant 
managets discourage visits to their places of business. 

The procedure followed for the course in "Study of Industry 
involves the choice of industries to he visited, the writing of letters 
by the student committees for permission to visit various indus- 
tries, and one trip a week throughout the term to the plants 
selected At the plant a briefing session is held with the plant 
manager or his representative. During the session the students 
are encouraged to see the total operation rather than just one 
aspect that may have an especial appeal to them Guides then take 
them to various departments and shops, pausing before each phase 
of the tour to point out matters of special interest and to answer 
questions When the tour has been completed the students reas- 
semble for further questions and answers. 

The written reports required after each visit cover such topics 
as nature of the work, just what the various workers did, con- 
ditions under which the work was carried on, general atmosphere 
and tone of the business, numbers and quality of workers engaged 
in the various processes carried on in the industry, and general 
impressions concerning worker attitude and morale. The discussion 
that takes place after a tour deals with advantages, disadvantages, 
salary scale, entry positions, and opportunities for advancement 
We found it very desirable to show a film on an industry similar 
to the one visited This film is usually shown before the visit. 

Career Planning 

The course m “Career Planning’’* aims to lead the student 
to an occupational choice that is pleasing and worthwhile to him. 
It attempts to do this by developing the students understanding 
of America’s occupations and the part each person has to play in 
arriving at a suitable career choice. 

The instructors encourage students to read and discuss the 
available literature on occupations and to become familiar with 
those factors generally considered paramount to success in these 
fields The course emphasizes that peoples’ likes differ and that 
true satisfaction in employment comes only when a person is work- 


XDf Eiltfn Coitello Autstant Profttsot in the School of Business Admin* 
utraiion. det dop'd the outline for the course 
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of pleasure and 

ing in an area which aHords 3 major extent. __ 

Utilizes his personal abilities an r to Occupations 

The first subject discussed is ^giyxed: the occupational 

in which four currents of thought a counseling phase, 

information phase, the P^Y^hometnc pha-, __ 

and factors influencing occupationa “Occupational Choices. 

The second unit of work is and h.s 

Emphasis is placed on OccupaMnf C J j^alt with m 

associates and a discussion o 

Individual Behavior by Snygg an ^ r -^gsts and Testing in 

The third unit concerns the jitude, performance, an 

Occupational Selection." Inte terminology is 

personality tests are discussed, a practices in occupa 

The next unit deals with 
guidance, touching on numerology, gt 

advertising. , ., „ constitutes another unit 

"Occupations in American Life for workers, 

work. The topics dealt with are preparation and tram- 

vocational aspiration and vocations including jo'> 

ing. an overall view of the world o work, minted 

and trends, new developments m p products, 

to the distribution and consumption of ^ 

The fifth part of the course is ^“""j^mation." Th' D.c- 
as a Means of Obtaining its major classifice''°" 

tionary of Occupational Titles' y j tool. i„sis 

occupations is introduced as an imp preparing a 3 °'’ 
in its use is given. Techniques used m P P 
arc discussed. ,, . next unit of ' . .1 

"Occupational Discontents. the opriate 

siders such topics as fatigue, byc'lom, 3°’’ ."ob 

placement, and geographic or relations. ^ inven- 

tend to shape unhappy work situ persona 

Finding Campaign" is then studied by tn ^ 

lEl, Gmebtrs, Sot W '^'’y'g„®Um7rOu” E'"’ ' Yctt: 

"oral Cftoirr. New Yotk: Columbia 1 ^''^“’ ' 

^Donald Snysg and AnI’Of ® Cerricf ^ 

Hirpe. lud Biolhm EP- „ rnTl°r''<r^S„^„„, P.m"'t 

•U S Denittmeul o( Lsbol, UoilW " .^.^.j.h.nsion. cm 
^ Oftupa'iorfil Tttlts. Volum* I * 

OIIk*. 1949, 
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tory is drawn up by each student highlighting his strengths, 
weaknesses, likes, dislikes, and general qualifications for the positron 
of his choice. Locating vacancies is discussed. Such sources arc 
treated as personal contacts, college placement services, unsohcitcfl 
inquiries, newspaper advertising (Help Wanted and Situations 
Wanted) . public service agencies, commercial employment agencies, 
and various community services dedicated to finding positions or 


interested persons. ^ ^ 

The personal interview is a vital part of the course in "Career 
Planning” and role playing is an important classroom tcchnicjue 
used to develop interview skills. Students are taught the do s 
and "don’ts” of application making, planning for the interview, 
personal appearance, the handling of difficult situations that may 
arise during the interview, and the importance of the follow-up. 

One of the culminating features of the course is instruction 
in the preparation of the letter of application. Emphasis is placed 
on the content of application letters, the completion of application 
blanks for employment, and the preparation of the data sheet or 


job resume. 

During the final week, a course evaluation is conducted. Con- 


siderable class time is spent discussing the personal relations that arc 
important for a successful worker regardless of the job involved. 
Students ate encouraged to work out a plan for job satisfaction 
that best suits their personal temperament and needs. 

Several methods arc employed in teaching this course. In- 
structors use the lecture bethod, question and answer, group 
discussion, resource people for conferences, the case study method 
for vocational planning, films, and role playing. Students enjoy 
role playing. They appreciate the opportunity to act out the 
role of interviewer or the interviewee, and they gain valuable 
practical experience in analyzing questions and interpreting replies 
for the benefit of the rest of the class. When role playing is used 
as part of classroom procedure, the abstract becomes concrete, and 
the spoken or printed word takes on new meaning. Interviewing 
becomes a personal rather than an impersonal situation. The 
resource people brought to the classrooms, and films and other 
visual aids arc means of supplementing the text and related material 
used by the class. 
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Job Finding Techniques 

The course in '‘Job f'ri''^!he'''need for employment 

especially for those students who f for those who 

on a part-time basis while ® j j jhe need for up-to-date 

are in their last semester of them to a position 

techniques and information w ic training- This “urse 

in keeping with their interests, ne jn,ployment, methods o 

emphasizes such things as source anolication. the complEtw 
getting information on jobs, letters o^^ employe” 

of the personal data sheet, tips ^ view, what to do i 

point of view, the employee's ’to do if one cannot 

Les not find a job immediately, and what 
hold a job. reared by the students at 

A special bulletin has been prepared^^ Feldman-^ I‘ 

University under the direction o „ j jj the prospec 

is called “A Check List for j.f L pUcing a cheA mark 

job seeker is urged to evaluate t impottant 

on certain pages of the manual which cov^ ^ „ges 

procedure in getting a job. For e -which ® , 

the job seeker to check one or *w people who w°c 

interest to him. He then talks with what Acy 

each field, asking them what *bcy ' available, what 

dislike about it, what starting posi * advancement and to 

is necessary, what the chances the j°b aPf 

kinds of jobs, and what persona EmploY^®^^ . V -ppker 

should possess. A page on J;”^ce to the job eek«. 

teen different agencies which can e sources which will 
Another section of the bulletin The boUc aU ^ 

names and addresses of ocedures, personal eva 

includes sections on interviewing P y,hich employe'* 
and the personality and character ^ 

job applicants. jifficulty holding a job. ‘ dons. 

For the person who has ^ asks pcrtincn Q 

check sheet in Feldman's bulletin individual to 

These questions are designed to cncourageJ^ c^._^^ c"®",!;" 

careful self-evaluation as a basis yjjng his difficult 

tude and performance that may e .j.ion 

. It r«itldfb LI'O.' 

“Don of the School o! BuelnoJ Adntini 
Univenu^. 
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Th, of the "Job Finding Techniques" course is to 
incullte in students the realization that employment .s gamed 
“hen a marketable skill is presented to “ 

way that a favorable impression and the desire to crop y 
created. Students therefore arc taught the knowlcdg , 
techniques which will lead to the desired end. 


Supervised Work Experience 
The “Supervised Work Experience" course* is taught each 
semester and is open to students who arc entoiled in 
executive secretarial or the retail merchandising curriculum, iviosv 
of the students are girls. The class is usually limited to twenty- 
five. One credit is given for each semester the course is ta en. 
Most students elect this course during their sophomore year. ^ 

The purpose of the supervised work experience program is to 
present students with the opportunity to get actual work experience 
on a job of their choice along with the theory of the subject as 
expounded in the classroom 

Students get positions in keeping with their curricular fi®l“ 
and their personal work choice. If the student does not get a 
position by the end of the first week of classes the instructor then 
takes the responsibility of helping the student obtain one. The 
students are paid the current wage for full-time workers and are 
on a regular work schedule The minimum number of hours 
worked is three per week and the maximum is fifteen. The median 
number of hours for all students during the Spring, 1956 semester 
was eight. 

Each student is visited in his place of work by the course 
instructor. A report dealing with the quality of the student s 
work IS made by the employer. This report form has three main 
areas for recording vital information. The first deals with skills. 
including the taking of dictation and transcribing notes into letters 
and reports, typing, using the telephone, filing, using office ma- 
chines. mailing notices and other duplicate forms, and preparing 
reports. For each student, the employer assigns ratings of “aver- 
age." "good." or "superior" on work activities. The second 


eOutline developed by Bernard E Budish instnictor in the course. 
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There are listed certain 
section of the report deals with accuracy^ understand- 

situations in which errors "’='V uf these errors is 

ing of the worker in relation to ‘•superior,’ 

stressed. Students ate graded in t is se . i^aits necessary for 
"average.” "poor” or "inferior.” section of the 

the successful worker are dealt wi indicated by writing yes 

form. The ten traits listed are “ for the person 

or no in the appropriate place. c j^ygiving personality 

completing the form to list other 

where improvement is needed. , -jujral comments. 

The last part of the form is important, the 

While all of the material asked for o valuable ideas for in ' 
■written comments often provide the report has been 

vidual teacher-student conferences. is held with 

received by the instructor, such a Care is taken 

student to discuss his strengths^ an ■ rhat a friendly an 
not to violate confidences. It , ctor and the 

cooperative spirit exist between t e ' joes exist . 

employer. Unless a thorough , m] he gained from 

all persons involved, it is felt that i 

type of experience, ^ u w on the campus are e^o 

The formal class meetings held on^^^^ involve rrf^ 

to problems that arise on the jo . vvorkers. Other P 

tions with superiors, subordinates, an form, P“”f™^,u,rc 

discussed may deal with technical ^ machines. Still ° 

grammar, and the use of certain usi enthusiastic stu 

may involve a sharing of experierices in ^.r- 

tell of their work and successes in tb='t of the ’ Sup^ 

A recent survey conducted by students foc««d 

vised Work Experience” classes o °!.'b°e'thc main 

attention on two mam areas, ty what should be , 

Students do while on the job. and (2) "cl 

features of the course iu terns of class ’vor mentionr • 

replies for on-the-job duties, in moranda. and repo 

included taking dictation of letters, me get ‘ 

mg the dictation previously taken m duties an 

ready to send out: copy typing: including calc ' 8 

as receptionist; operating office mach ncs, dut.e 

hookkeeping, and duplicating: compo 
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(using reference books) ; and keeping records for the business or 

mdust^.^ students felt that the class work should include a dis- 
cussion of job problems and field trips to other offices where 
similar work in a different setting was being carried on. i n Y 
also recommended that on-the-job supervisors as well as otn 
management personnel address the class, that films c s own 
picting job techniques and office operations both of a general a 
special nature, and that personality development as it relates 
business and social situations should be discussed. ^ , 

It IS expected that these suggestions will be incorporated tn 
future class work in "Supervised Work Experience. 


Career Courses and General Education 

Although all the courses discussed in this vocational orienta- 
tion senes, with the exception of parts of the "Freshman Orienta- 
tion" course, are confined largely to the achievement of spccia 
aims in education, they do have a direct relationship to general 
education It is well known that advances made in technology 
have far outstripped the gams made m human relations. Although 
we have produced better workers for all kinds of business and 
industry, we have not to the same extent raised the general level 
of citizenship desired m our youth and adults The writer sub- 
scribes to the statement by B Lamar Johnson 

For life is bigger than jobs. Workers go home. 

They raise families, they buy goods, they vote, they 
belong to churches, clubs, maintain unions, read, play, 
listen to radios, follow hobbies, visit friends, pray and 
hope and strive." 

It is important, then that each of the courses m vocational 
orientation emphasizes along with the vocational aspect of edu- 
cation the social and cultural aspects. Man is a social being. 
docs not usually live alone, rarely will he work entirely alone, 
and his degree of dependency on other humans is great. To that 
degree, preparation for vocational life is related to and must con- 
tribute to the aims of general education. 


7B Lamar Johnson Ctnent Education m Action Washington D C 
American Council on Edueaiion, 1952, p 4 
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VOCMIONAL PLANNING COURSES 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Viuian H. Hewer* 


The Historical Background professors 

As early as the 1920's, certain ^^’"'"’;|,”'°a'te through their 
at the University of Minnesota ' with the individual 

writings and research activities a «rndent body. 

needs and differences of members o t ^vere among th® e 

Johnston and Professor Donald G. a ^^rly heg'n" . 

ets of this development. Within two . program at the 

had culminated in a broad student P^ts r,ugh a large admi 

vetsity. This program is now operated Students and 

trative unit known as the Office of the D ^^^^rid a variety 
composed of a number of bureaus °tga trained wor ' 

student needs and staffed with pro joubtedly finding 
.Occurring concurrently with " l^lent petsonnel 

Origins in the same cultural milieu as nrost 

movement, were changes in curricular o e f^finnesota ^ 

of these curricular changes at the Uo"' curriculum based 
development of a whole new two-ye -cneral education 
philosophy of what has come to he kno' the 

administered through the General ^oHeg • curriculum 

class student personnel program, the cou impros'e 1 1 

planned to meet the needs of the student and ,„c three 

quacy with which he would play bis ro 

^ Siudtnt rtriCflrrl V.VtVer 

r , nuihor i* A**ocuie 

Si«t!eRt Coun«hng Durtao. Urt^cnltr o* 
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philosophies of genetal education described by 

Neo-humanism and Instrumentalism, general education m he Oen 
ctal College is an example of the third. Among the ear Y 
ings in the new General College was a course in the choice of 
vocation, which was first taught about 1932 by E. G. Williamson, 
now Dean of Students at Minnesota. 

These developments in General College began to have ett 
in various ways on course offerings in the College of ' 

etatute and Arts at the University of Minnesota. In 1942-'lj> 
course in the Choice of a Vocation was first offered in the College 
of Science, Literature and the Arts and was taught by an instructor 
from the Genetal College. The teaching of this course was tern- 
porarily suspended during the closing years of World War II* 
it has been offered continuously since the fall of 1946. 

Until the fall of 1944, the course was not attached to any 
department of the College of Science, Literature and the Arts. Tn® 
previous spring, a faculty committee had been appointed to determine 
what the character of general education should be in this collc^* 
As a result of this. Dean Russell M. Cooper was brought to the 
University of Minnesota to plan and organize courses and a pro* 
gram of course offerings in genetal education was first announced 
in the University bulletin for 1945*46. Among the objectives of 
such courses in general education, as later defined in the goals for 
higher education for American democracy*, was one concerned with 
the choice of a socially and personally satisfactory vocation. Thus, 
although the course m Choosing Your Vocation was at first not 
attached to any department, it was taken over by General Studies 
at the inception of that department. 

Ob|eclives of the Course in Choosing Your Vocation 

When a course is entitled. “Choosing Your Vocation/' the 
objective is probably obvious. This objective has, however, imph" 


^Harold Taylor. ‘ Tht Philosophical Foandations of General Educatioo, 
m Fifty-First Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Part I. General Education, Nelson B Henry, editor. Chicago- University oi 
Chicago Press 1952. 

^Higher Education for American Democracy. Establtthtng the Goals. Vel. 
1 Report of the President’s Commission on Higher Education. Washington' 
D. C • Government Printing Office. 1947. 
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cations which are worthy of further 

he raised as to the rationale for a vo-non^' Pj™ 

there are facilities for individual voca i _ . might also be 

pus at the University of Minnesota. Q ^ 

raised as to how this broad objective ca effective ways 

selecting content of the course and for 

of personalizing or making this students tanked 

In a recent study at Syracus 

the making of a wise vocational c oice a number of earlier 
portant objectives of general education. 

studies produced similar findings.^ a jjjis 

versities vocational counseling services are se purpose? In 

need. Why establish classes devote to adequacy of 

one study on this issue. Stone* “"f f“;“^o„tions alone is 
either individual counseling alone or replicated, 

open to question. While Stone s wor ^ value in its 

it would appear that a class in vocations 

own right. , • chapter is under 

Research which will be dKcrib determine whether 

way in the class in Choosing Your effective as a 

a class coupled with small-group conns jt prove to be 

class coupled with individual counse ing. gjujtcr value 

so, courses in vocational planning wou make extensive 

in the curriculum. Expanding college . difficult because 

and pervasive individual counseling , Group techniques 

of mounting costs and insufficient problems. Al- 

may prove ro be one way of dealing ' needs cannot be 

though it is true that all vocationa , j that the group can 
met by group techniques, the author attention, but the 

be used to screen out those needing i ■ hv. In summarj'. '■ 
group seems to meet the needs of the m ^ student 

a legitimate objective of general e ““ . j course can he p 

choose a vocation, some evidence does exist tn 
fulfill this objective. 

P«c. P«l b* 

Edocauon at Syracuse Uniwtsuy. « ^ Drown Co. 195 • wfotih Tlx»f 

editor. Dubuejuf. Iowa: Wm. nespotation Coorsci 
, ^C. Ha.ctd Stout “Art Vocauonal Or^g, ,0^8. rP* 

Salt»“ £</ucaf«oneI PivchofojffCi 
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In the selection of matetials for inclusion in Choosing Your 
Vocation, certain objectives were kept in mind. j 

student would gain a better understanding of himself. ^ 

principles and basic information relevant to this 
presented in lecture These principles then become meaningful t 
the student as they are applied to the self in ‘he counseling situa- 
tion, whether group or individual counseling. The sccon 8 
topical unit, occupational information, is presented large y in c 
of classification of jobs and techniques for studying an individua 
job. Following this, the student selects and studies a job whic 

interests him. ^ . 

The student is taught a method of choosing a vocati 
Giving information necessary for the understanding, acceptance, 
and application of the method and furnishing an opportunity or 
the student to apply the method to his own case are the two asic 
methods of meeting the broad objective of the course. 


Description of the Course 

The General Studies Department of the College of Science. 
Literature and the Arts is composed of several divisions: natural 
science, social science, humanities, communications, family Uf® 
personal orientation. The course in Choosing Your Vocation is 
one of two offerings in the personal orientation group; the other 
is How to Study. Two quarter credits are earned for the course. 
It has no prerequisite and is independent of other course offerings, 
that is, it is not a part of a sequence in personal adjustment which 
might involve study of mental hygiene principles, study techniques, 
and family relationships. 

Ideally, the members of such a class should be selected through 
interview. It would be desirable to eliminate from the course 
those students whose vocational indecision is minimal as well 
as those students whose personal problems arc so acute as to make 
any progress in the choke of a vocation unlikely or perhaps even 
unwise in their present confused states. Because of the instructor s 
commitments as a counselor in the Student Counseling Bureau, 
time has never been available to screen adequately the applicants 
for the course As a result, the class membership lacks homo- 
geneity- The majority of the students in the class are freshmen 
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or sophomores in about equal numbers, but every quarter a few 
juniors and seniors enroll. The majority of students coine from 
the College of Science. Literature and the Arts. Occasionally, 
however, a student who is contemplating transfer from^ a pro^s 
sional school such as Education or Agriculture will register, 
though the course is open to men and women, the majority o 
students taking it arc men. Because an effort is made to in i 
vidualize the course as much as possible, the course is restnete to 
thirty-five students per quarter and is usually filled. It is o 


every quarter except summer. , 

The present instructor, who has taught the course 
past ten years, has academic rank as associate professor, an 
earned the doctorate in psychology- Her major assignment, 
quiring three-quarters* time, is as a counselor in the tu ciit 
seling Bureau which is attached to the Office of ^ - 

Students at the University of Minnesota. Her responsi * * , 

is primarily that of a vocational counselor and ® P nrm- 

of an occupational library as well as the editing o . 

pational newsletter. Despite the fact that her major . 

are in the Student Counseling Bureau, she attends facu ^ 
of the General Studies Department, and in other ways p P 
in and maintains familiarity with their activities. ,houId 

Before discussing the actual content of t e cour 
be pointed out that throughout the instruction o the 

effort is made to encourage the student to eva ua e ^ giving 
materials presented. This is done largely m the lee 
research evidence in simplified form for to 

in choosing a vocation. For example, if a ^'«*nt 
accept or to consider at least his results on validity 

choosing his vocation, he should be given eyi e . ^ student 

°f interest measurement. If the evidence is ac . psycho- 
should question seriously the use and examples could 

metric findings in the selection of a^career. academic ability 

be drawn from the course content in the use between 

tests in predicting college achievement or t c r evidence 

job satisfaction and the kind of job chosen. application 

m vocational psychology is increasing and it 
of these findings which is the core of this course. 
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The selection of the content of any course in personal orien- 
tation is rather difficult since it draws from many fields. This 
is true of Choosing Your Vocation. This course draws heavily 
on differential psychology, particularly as it concerns individual 
differences in aptitudes, interests, and personality. Related to 
individual differences m interest in vocational psychology arc dif- 
ferences in personal values. Some of the current writers in voca- 
tional counseling, such as Super®, arc interpreting the choice of a 
vocation as the implementing of a self-concept. Personal values 
play a part in the development of this self-concept. For any 
one individual, there arc relationships between his scores on a values 
test such as the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values and on an interest 
test such as the Strong Vocational Interest Blank or the Kuder 
Preference Record. This suggests that an understanding of one’s 
personal values is important if he is to gain a full appreciation 
of his identification with certain occupations as measured by an 
interest test For example, one would expect a person of strong 
humanitarian values to identify himself with the interests of men 
who are in such occupations as school teaching or social work. It 
is m the interest of the student’s increased self-understanding and 
mature planning that he himself perceives this relationship and 
appreciates its significance. The instructor has always found it 
*1 teach this area, for appropriate materials are hard to 

se cct. ature students may gam an understanding of their values 
y readings m a variety of liberal arts courses such as humanities, 
p 1 osophy, and literature. The less mature seem to have thought 
u values. All that can be hoped is that the student 

u ^ search out and evaluate his past experiences. 

Other fields that the course draws on arc labor economics 
and mental hygiene Labor economics offers information on trends 
and predicted demands from such sources as the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. As far as mental hygiene is concerned, reference is made 
to princip es o lealihy behavior, particularly in discussing causes of 
job maladjustment. Discussion of personality adjustment also 
arises because the majority of students have taken, in the testing 
program at the University of Minnesota, a personality inventory 


SDon.ltl E Snptt ■ Voc.non.l Adjostmoit, . S.lf-Copnpt," 

O^cupdtrons, Vol 3U. 1V5J, pp o8.92. 
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(usually the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory). Tbv, 
results of this test are available to the counselor for m ivi ua or 
group counseling, so brief orientation to this test is given in c a 
prior to the counseling. ^ 

Because of the unique nature of this course, no ex 
exists which is designed to meet its particular structure. ^p^neri- 
published textbook®, developed out of experience wit t e 
mental program in general education in the Junior o eg 
Boston University, has been found most suitable or t ® 

Choosing a Vocation at Minnesota. This book was a o 
the course textbook in the fall of 1958. . . 

What of the course content? A topical ^ on 

sn indication in parentheses of approximate c ass time 
each unit. 

A. Introduction (Z Weeks) 

Topics dealt with during these two 5 

reasons for going to college, selectivity of r.lation- 

of drop-out rates in elementary and high schoo ’ . 

ship between vocational and ‘ '[lege students! 

kinds and frequency of problems faced by ^ 8 ptacs dis- 

and various methods of choosing a vocation. , .joj, 
cussion IS encouraged although most of the m 
is presented by lecture. 

B. Understanding yourself (.4 weeks) ^ 

This IS one of the most important stilts o 
Aptitudes with particular emphasis on sc o a 
interpretation of tests the students have ta 
versity of Minnesota to measure scholastic a 
relationship of scholastic ability to 'Mutational an^^ 
tional achievement arc topics discussed ere. 
tion is made of other aptitudes, such as c e 
ical, and musical. . , introduced. 

A unit on academic achievcincnt crades and 

Achievement as measured by high sc 

~ a. IniroJiWion 10 

'Edward C Glanz and Etntst B Wa’uon. A 
Ad^uitmmt. Bolton: Allyn and Bacon. 1958. 
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ship between vocational and general or liberal e “ 
kinds and frequency of problems faced by col ® 
and various methods of choosing a vocation. ^ ^—-tion 
cussion is encouraged although most of the m or 
is presented by lecture. 


B. Understanding yoursetf {4 weeks) ^ 

^ This is one of the most important ability' 

Aptitudes with particular emphasis on scho as 
mte^retation of tests the students have the 

versity of Minnesota to measure scholastic a 1 » voca- 
telationship of scholastic ability to cducationa _ ^ 
tional achievement are topics discussed « mcchan- 

tion is made of other aptitudes, such as c cri 

■« 1 . and rnusical. introduced. 

A unit on academic achievement 1 trades an^ 

Ach.cvcmcnt as measured by high school grad 


,„d Emm B. Wa'.ton. A" 
i Botton: AIItd and Bacon, 1958. 
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particularly by college grades is emphasized. The use of 
tests both to measure achievement and to predict success 
in a professional course, such as a mathematics test to 
predict success in engineering, is stressed. Considerable 
emphasis is put on an understanding of measured interest 
and Its implications for vocational choice. In as mean- 
ingful a way as possible, the development, stability, 
classification and theory of measurement of interest are 
explained and the relationship of aptitude and achieve- 
ment to interest is also treated. Particular stress is placed 
on the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the Kuder 
Preference Record as means of measuring interest. The 
importance of personal values in the choice of a vocation, 
their measurement and relation to vocational interest is 
a logical next topic. 

Since lack of adequate personality adjustment is now 
believed to be the major explanation of loss of jobs, it 
is important to pay some attention to it. In order to 
avoid the temptation of turning the course into a discus- 
sion of general mental hygiene principles, the vocational 
significance of good adjustment is emphasized by use of 
such materials as those found in the study by Friend and 
Haggard As a correlate, job satisfaction is discussed, 
again emphasizing in lay terms research findings as they 
apply to adjustment. 

The mere presentation of such materials as the fore- 
going could easily make this a conventional course in 
vocational psychology rather than one in choosing a voca- 
tion.^ Stone* in his oft-quoted research, showed that 
provision for counseling must be made if a course of this 
type is to approach its objective. Since the inception of 
this course, students have been assigned to various 
counselors in the Student Counseling Bureau and arc 
treated similarly to other persons receiving counseling. 
Recently the group counseling method has been used with 


7J«aneUf G Frirnd and Ernest A Haggard -Work Adjustment in Relation 
to Famlr Background Apphtd Psychology Monograph. No 16. 1948. 

Harold Stone, op eir. 
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some members of the class and the relative 
this method as against the method of mdividua 
ing is being studied. Sometime during t e quar 
student must submit an extensive persona inven 
which he summarizes his counseling experience 
ing objective test data and declares a possible vocation 
choice giving his reasons for the choice. 

C. Occupational Information (3 u>eeks) 

The third section of the course, a j 

, • 'TUf instructor DClievea 

with occupational information. . meaningless 

It would be quite impossible and p training on 

to present facts on duties, pay, deman , ^ toth 

a vast array of jobs. Instead, ways o^ Board 

industries and jobs are given. The dass. 

system is the industrial classification Census and 

Classification of jobs by the ° 5t„ssed, but 

the Dictionary of Occupational ^ -otnic status, 
means of classifying jobs by emphasizing 

prestige, and interest are also presente . . jyjtcms, 

the first two, it is hoped, as in other tax elassifica- 

that an understanding of the basic about a 

tion makes a variety of facts rea * ^ ^ knows that a 
specific job. For example, ^nows that the 

certain job is a semi-skilled job, e 
formal education required for the J° and tend 

actual job duties can be learned in a s ^ probably 
to be repetitive, and that the pa> ' student is 

within a certain bracket. At this majot job 

provided with mimeographed infotm :’cicricul. und srn-icr 
divisions such as professional, skd croupings 

jobs as well as certain jobs within aU^jreviated form 
After this broad initoduciion. ^n developed 

of the outline for the study of an ;i h tited 

by the National Vocational ibe individual 

in order to personalize or meet the n (j5ing thh out* 
student with regard to job informati 
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line, the student either writes or gives an oral report on 
an occupation of his interest. His information is secured 
through interviews or by reading in the occupational 
library in the Student Counseling Bureau or both. In 
cases in which several students are interested in one occu- 
pation, the report may be given in class by committee. 

In this instance, the students work as a group, each 
of the committee assuming responsibility for certain parts 
of the report. During some quarters all of the reports 
are given in this way with none of the students electing 
to write individual reports. For example, since many 
of the students in each class are interested in majoring 
in business, a committee prepares and presents a table of 
organization for a specific firm so that students get an 
overvieiy of entry positions and promotional possibilities 
for business graduates 

Obviously, the objectives in this unit arc first to 
generalize by giving methods of classification and tech- 
niques of studying jobs and secondly to personalize by 
encouraging individual or group study of specific jobs. 

D. Teaming and Placement (/ week) 

Much^ of^ the information regarding training and 
p acement is given incidentally to the discussion of job 
classification and information. For example, apprentice- 
ship training program is explained when the skilled 
trades are discussed. Licensure and certification at all 
occupational levels and their significance in placement 
arc exp aincd in lecture. Since most students in the class 
plan to complete their work at the University of Min- 
nesota. particular attention is given to recruiting and 
p acement aciHties on campus Readings are assigned on 
public employment services and placement in civil service. 

These, then, are the basic areas dealt with in the course. 
With only two class sessions per week, the instructor finds it 
necessary to be selective^ in order to cover the material. The 
importance of the counseling cannot be stressed too strongly. Stu- 
dents have commented frequently that the class lecture and discus- 
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sion would mean little to them without applying to themselv 
what they have learned in counseling. 


Evaluation 

The well-known work of Stone® evaluate a^course 

mentioned is one of the very few attemp s nhicetives very 

in the choice of a vocation. Using and Richard- 

different from that of Stone, Cuony and PP relation to 

son and Borowi' also evaluated group nock were inter- 

aspects of vocational guidance. Cuony an oP seniors who 
ested in finding out whether a group of benefited more 

had a course in job finding and job °'^'“^^™”jjniors who did 
in subsequent employment than did a group defined 

not have the course. On one criterion, jo _. n those who 
as mean score on Hoppock’s Job -Iv higher mean 

had the course and were employed had a signi 1 second 

score than did those who did not have jfjrjntly exceeded 

criterion, annual earnings, the experimenta s si jjtermine hoW 
the controls. Although they made no ettorc 
suitably these students were placed in terms ;j,terests with the 
as compatability of the student's aptitudes an ^j^^pted. Rich- 
jobs, the course proved satisfactory on the hypothesis 

3 rdson and Borow were concerned wit ^ stu educational' 

that individuals who receive group j-h a more realistic 

vocational counseling approach the interview 

expectation, and will take a more effective p „sults. 

than will those who have not had the orien • be 

for the most part, confirmed their • [jj of one lecture 

pointed out that the group orientation cons ,„turc is 

with a group discussion following it- vocations, the stu > 

scarcely comparable to the typical class 1 classes mak 

oes test the assumption that instructors ^ jjng. 

'hat such a class prepares the student for c 

Harold Stone, op. or. . .'Job Course Pry* 

R Cuony and J^®^^**^*’*'*^ '389'39^‘ T«hri<;o' *'1 

' Guidance Journef, Vot. 32. 1954. PP ..p jyjt,en c[ * 

R.chirdson and H«ity Bof®'''* .r ^ 

feP Onentji.oft for Vocational CoonK^nR. 

Vol. 12. 1952. pp 587-597. 
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Hoyt^® reports in an evaluation of group vocational counseling 
that "Group Experimentals (those counseled in a group) arc sig- 
nificantly more certain of their vocational choiceSr more satisfied 
with these choices and more realistic in them than the controls 
(those having no counseling) Students who received individual 
counseling in the same study were also found to be more certain 
of their vocational choices, more satisfied with these choices and 
more realistic in them than the controls. No differences were 
found in the effectiveness of the individual and group counseling. 
Subjects of Hoyt’s study were not members of a class in vocational 
choice, but were students who indicated they were undecided about 
their vocations. 

The author has recently completed a study to evaluate the 
course m Choosing Your Vocation. Patterned closely after Hoyt s 
study, it is concerned primarily with a comparative assessment of 
group and individual counseling techniques The major hypothesis 
tested was whether a difference existed in the extent to which 
individually-counseled students, as compared to group-counseled 
students, made realistic vocational choices at the end of the course. 
Both the beginning and terminal vocational choices of each student 
were judged as realistic or unrealistic by four experienced counselors. 
A realistic choice was defined as an occupation in which the student 
could be expected to find employment, to succeed, and to persist 
for a number of years. Students counseled by the two methods 
were also compared in terms of the effect of the class experience 
upon their stated certainty and self-satisfaction about their voca- 
tional choices. Self-ratings on an eleven-point scale were used 
to measure the subjects on the two criteria of certainty and self- 
satisfaction. 

At the beginning of the experiment, sixteen of the thirty- 
five students were chosen at random and assigned to two groups 
of eight each The other nineteen members of the class were 
assigned to various counselors in the Student Counseling Bureau 
and treated as any other student coming to the Bureau for counsel- 
ing. One of the groups of eight students was led by the course 

iJDonjId P Hoyt. "An Evaloation of Group and Ind»vidoa1 Programi in 
Vocational Guidancr." Journal of Applttd Psyehologv. Vol. 39. 1955. PP 
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instructor, and the other by a counselor* from yhU 

seling Bureau. Eight weekly one-hour to the 

■with each group. Each class meeting f member of the 

discussion of the vocational problem of a dif divulged 

group. The name of the member under discussion , ju 

to the group, but the member himself had j jjta and 

would be the one discussed. His test resu ts, pr 
grades were available for the discussion. ,,,„Ipnts became 

Observations of the groups indicated that to a 

increasingly adept at requesting and ability to 

vocational choice. The students also ^formation in the 

acquire and use educational and occupationa i . group 

entail class setting. As a result of for the 

generally arrived at several useful vocatio 

person whose problem was under discussion. v ^ ^ad been 

During the initial meeting of the tHss ea 
asked to specify his vocational choice.^ Hs },;s degree 

mate the extent of his satisfaction with is the last 

of certainty about it on similar his vocational 

meeting of the class, the student again m > scales, 

thoice and rated himself on the satisfactioii . pre- 

Folders containing personal data and test m method of 

pared with all clues about student iden i y vocational 

counseling removed. The pre-course and ^ student's 

choices, randomly arranged, were also mclu counselors, 

folder. Each of the four judges, who were e choices- 

used these materials in rating the realism o . ; _ conclusions 

A recently prepared paper” reports the following 

“hour the study: _ ^gceement, 

'/In view of the lack of consistent inter-ra^^^^ realism 

It cannot be determined if in which the clas 

of vocational choices during the of this no det- 

fnd counseling were conducted. ® the cffcctivcn 

inite conclusion can be drawn concerning individual, 

of cither counseling approach, ® j-gjjing these t 
Should further experimentation 


*Dt. TheodoK Volsky. . j.-Maal coooselini^' * 1*059 

ItSft Hewer. "Groap Journo/. Vol. 3'* 

^0*65** vocations ’ Personntt and GmJ 
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vocational counseling approaches be undertaken, a control 
group should be used, drawn from the same population 
as that from which the class comes Appropriate criteria 
should be explored as well as adaptation of class tech- 
niques and content of membership ” 
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AN APPRAISAL OF COURSES 
IN VOCATIONAL PLANNING 


^finry Borow* 


I cirlicst published 

It is an interesting fact that one ° ‘ ^ problem 

proposals for using psychology to deal with a ^ !„ji guidance, 
of higher education embodied the concept o vo „ . ..j instruc- 
Pully fourteen years before the French Minister o jj^^njations 

t'on, iu 1904, appointed its commission to ma^ e t to 

tot the education of retarded children, a commissi nicaning 

launch Alfred Binet on his illustrious venture article 

and measurement of human intelligence, an un 
appeared in the scholarly journal. Mind. , j,ad studied 

the author was James McKean Cattcll. Caue , -xperimcntal 

with the eminent Wilhelm Wundt in the first o ■ asserting 

psychology laboratories at Leipzig, had turned ""'H' behavior 
" interest not in the general psychophysical ■ 1 ^^, 


not in tne gcncr.ri - . 

whose pursuit absorbed Wundt and his ‘"*“1’'"' , j„ the p»y' 

V 'vhich men could be shown to differ* in n ^aper* 
chology of human differences. In his now jj" . uj," and he 
nsed for the first time on record the term , 0 ^ hoped to 

escribed a number of simple teste by use o . ^ advising 

™'amte_ the abilities of college " |;hotlly thereal'"' 


-....sure the abilities of college siuiuni’ 

them of their probability of academic success, .mof ,„b- 

yttell actually undertook the experlmrtilitl , bryinning * 

l'«s. first at the University of I'ennsylvanl.i and. 4 

•The aollmr ii t’/'.(m',f I'l 


’•"11, ot Mmr,r. 


Hi 
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few years later, at Columbia University whose faculty he had 
joined. He thus became, unwittingly, the patron saint of untold 
hundreds of Master's degree and Ph.D. degree candidates in educa- 
tion and psychology who ardently sought erudition through the 
magic expedient of the coefficient of correlation between test 
scores and course grades. 

In retrospect, it is not surprising that there should have been 
an early outcropping of interest in educational and vocational 
guidance for college students. On the face of it, group guidance 
activities dealing with the problem of vocational choice would 
seem to be very much at home in the setting of the modern Amer- 
ican college. For one thing, the broadening of the base of 
American education and the widening of the opportunities for school- 
ing have increasingly divested our institutions of much of their 
exclusive, well-heeled appearance of an earlier day. Increasing 
porportions of students have applied an economic yardstick to the 
worth of a college education. Surveys at Syracuse University' and 
elsewhere have shown that students place vocational preparation 
at or near the top of the Ust of the potential values of a college 
career. A report by Bush* based on earlier published studies 
indicated a range of 25 per cent to 75 per cent of entering fresh- 
men without vocational goals and at least one-third of college 
seniors lacking specific vocational choices. Of those students who 
do state a vocational choice, fully one-half or more will change 
it at least once during their tenure in college. Add finally the emer- 
gence of a sturdy and vigorous applied psychology and the flower- 
ing of the student personnel movement in American higher educa- 
tion. When the evidence is thus marshalled, one w’ould expect to 
find that classes in vocational planning hold a respected and en- 
trenched position in the college curriculum. The truth is. how- 
ever, that they do not. The growth of vocational planning 
classes over the past quarter century, whether one considers cither 
their number or their character, is not very striking. 


M. Dow nit. C. R Pact and M. E Troyer. "A Study of General Edu- 
cation at SyracuM Univetmy with Special Attention to the Obiectnes" £au«- 
fionaf and Pt^thologiCQl .tfrsiurmimr. Vol 10. 1950. pp 359-366. 

3Rob<« N. Bath "Vocational Counseling of College Students ” in Oscar 
J. Kaplan, editor, Bncycloprdia oi Vocutionaf Guidance, Newf York: PhdofO- 
phical Library. 19^8. p, 1383. 
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Consider two inescapable facts. First, our secondary schools 
ht outstrip our colleges in the frequency with which they furnish 
poup instruction in career planning. Secondly, vocational counsef- 
services, have by and large, come to enjoy a much wider 
acceptance on the campus than courses in vocational planning, 
this is true in spite of the fact that a counseling service is 
n expensive function requiring a special administrative structure 
^ special out-of-class facilities. It would seem pertinent to trace 
reasons for the failure of the vocational planning course to 
of foothold. But inasmuch as this question is part 

m ^ issue of the place of all personal adjustment courses 

the and universities, its detailed treatment is beyond 

chapter. The writer^ has elsewhere 
of ^ identify and assess the major deterrents to the growth 

®ge-level personal adjustment courses. 


Status of Courses in Vocational Planning 

Phnninor current status of college courses in vocational 

leaches th Who takes them? Who 

pro^ ''^bat are their distinguishing features? What 

T involved in teaching such courses? 

wide sujy ° with, there has been no dependable nation- 

Ptofess'io offerings in this field. No organized group 

'fently Workers and no professional association has evi- 

^ enough stake in this particular curricular 

'Ws sotl' Of may be, to underwrite an inquiry 

bourses arg' ^ thing we can be reasonably confident. Such 
"j' “"''^ersally found in our nation’s colleges and 
^'uority and occur in the course offerings of only a 

^°Ppoch* fg P^^baps a small minority at that. Stevens and 
20 ^ survey of 115 junior colleges, selected as 

^^CQn /„ ^ sample of all institutions listed in Boguc s 
ntor Colleges : j *58 insti- 


Thcy received replies from 58 insti- 

Pf.Vt Rq 

^ tl fo * if'w.rcii '• Approaches to Personal Dcselopmtnt: Some 

• 69. no Jcumal ol Cocrnseliiro Psireholom/. Vol 5. No 1. 1958. 


D s 

I'oea Rokm Hoppoek. "Jun.oe College Coaeses in 

'onol Cu,de„„ Quarlerlp; Vol 3, 1954, pp. 21-23. 
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institutions, they occur neatly always at the freshman-sophomore 
tutions, of which 18 repotted that they offered courses m career 
planning. Apparently only four of these courses dealt entirely 
or predominantly with the problems of selecting an occupation 
and obtaining employment. In a more recent survey®, Stevens 
and Hoppock mailed inquiries to every third institution listed 
in the American Council on Education’s directory, American 
Universities and Colleges. They do not report the percentage of 
returns or the number of institutions indicating the existence of 
career planning courses But their atricle summarizes reports from 
only eleven institutions, and we arc led to suspect that they did 
not find such courses to be common. It would probably be mis- 
leading to conclude that all colleges which lack courses of this 
description reject the need for giving group instruction in prepara- 
tion for vocational life. A more reasonable explanation is that 
many institutions in lieu of such courses embody units in career 
planning in comprehensive courses of personal adjustment. One 
illustration of this type of offering is found in the textbook® 
developed by staff members at Boston University out of their 
experience with a relatively broad-gauged course in personal ad- 
justment. 

2. One quality that strikes the investigator who examines 
such courses is their bluntly practical intent and nature. They 
are unabashedly bread-and-butter courses. Their objectives are so 
boldly stated, and frequently so ambitious, that the instructor is 
never allowed to forget what it is he is trying to attain, and he 
is painfully aware of failures when they occur, which is often. 
It is this pristinely practical flavor which perhaps docs most to 
cause academic purists to blanch when such courses are mentioned- 
A course simply cannot have consequences of practical, workaday 
value and still nourish the mind. So the traditionalists would 
appear to reason. 

3. What kinds of institutions offer classes in vocational 
planning? In general, they predominate in junior colleges as 
opposed to four-year colleges. Where they are found in four-year 


BNancy D. Stevens and Robert Hoppock, "College Courses in Careers, 
Ptr$onntl 0 Cuidan(t Journal, Vol 34. 1956, pp. 502-503. 

flEdward C. Glanz and Ernest B Walston. An /nrrodocfien to Personal 
Adjustment. Boston: Allfn and Bacon. 195B. 
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level. They occur with much greater frequency in general educa- 
tion programs than in more conventional liberal arts programs or 
in the specialized pre-professional curricula. They are more i e y 
to he found in institutions marked hy a strong student personne 
philosophy than in institutions with a heritage of har -core in e 
lectualism. ,, , 

4. Who takes these courses' And for what credit o 
freshmen and sophomores but, in the case of courses wi 
avowed emphasis on employment methods or on pro essiona r 
tions in a particular field, some upper classmen Sue courses 
rarely offered for more than one or two semester credits al g 
tome ate offered as two-semester sequences. Usual y t ^1^ , 

live although, as the chapters by Paul (Chapter ) 

(Chapter 14) indicate, some colleges require them o 

goties of students as, for example, freshmen who are ^ 

undecided. Reasonable doubt exists about the wisdom ® 

vocational planning course a requirement. As in co 

student’s behavior in a vocational planning course 

poseful and to an important degree self-initiatc . thinks 

important that the curriculum makers or facult> 

‘he student needs help as it is that the student fee s 

5. Classes in vocational planning are near y limits 

m size. Most institutions which offer them set 5 jt 

between 15 and 35 students This is a ‘"bf ,hat 

and teach such courses, for it is evident t a ..u difficult 

*hcy cal! for an intiipatc. counscling-onented ^ „.I,o 

‘O use in larger classes. It is also a tribute to 

support this policy in the face of expanding enr 5 „m. 

6. Who teaches these classes? '’tjon. tdueationil 

academic personnel trained in professional 

psychology, guidance, and personnel ,j„n,cnt office" 

uncommon to find such classes conducted „ -i^rs of tlicit 
and by student personnel administrators an svotk- 

staffs. A commendable practice is to assign l« parpen- 

}°ad of full-time members of the counseling stall i 
Those of faculty status svlio teach such courses quite g ■ 
tom the lower academic ranks. bieh piestifc 

7. Vocational planning tootses ‘ „,.,d in rise cb:- 

‘-ver. in institution, w here they appear f.rrrU 
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ricubr structure, they arc considered hy many to lack academic 
respectability.’ This pariah’s role holds for many courses in per- 
sonal and social development as well as those concerned with voca- 
tional adjustment. It is a matter for speculation as to how much 
of this feeling is traceable to the newness of such offerings and 
how much to their unconventional character. 

Trends in Content and Instruction 

What goes on in the courses themselves? What arc they try- 
ing to do^ How do they operate? If one is looking for rugged 
individualism in the ranks of collegiate educators, he will find it 
here. Among classes in vocational planning, one discovers a be- 
wildering variety of administrative settings, course titles, stated 
objectives, contents, procedures and methods. The preceding chap- 
ters in this section of the volume bear clear witness to this 
assertion. No professional group exists which operates as a clear- 
ing house for information about this category of courses or which 
frames recommendations m the interest of uniform standards and 
procedures. It may be that these courses are still so tentative and 
so clearly in the formative stages that attempts toward greater 
uniformity would be ill-advised. Be that as it may, one senses 
a serious lack of communication between those responsible for 
establishing and teaching such courses and, consequently, much 
independent groping where collective planning for research and 
practice would seem to be indicated. With the exception of a few 
pioneering works, college-level textbooks® ® are just beginning 
to appear and these may help bridge the void between authors who 
have built up a reservoir of instructional experience and the many 
tyros newly assigned to teaching duties in vocational planning 
courses. 

Whether one is philosophically disposed to like such courses 
or to dislike them, he must grant that many who teach them have 

^Henry Borow. op cil 

SRichard \V. Kilby. Choosmg A Carter Santa Clara. California: P«* 
mitr Pablishers 1958. 

liHenry Borow and Robrrt V. Lmd»y. Vorafionaf Planning for CotUge 
Studtnts Engltwood Cliffs New Jersey: Ptentice-Hall. 1959. 

icij/inuin D. Martinson, Educational ond Vocorionol Planning Chicago. 
Scott Fotesmin. 1959. 
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brought to their task arv imaginativeness and a willingness to 
experiment which instructors of conventional classes too 
exhibit. Consider, for example. Hewers account ( aptcr 
of her experimentation with multiple counseling. i-VpJ 

have been bold and non-conformist in the framing o o jec ^ 
so have they often been in classroom method. The 
the best of vocational planning courses embodies the presump 
that the hallowed lecture hall, in and of itself, ° j 

job. The unorthodox design of such **' ^ .*^^ .fpj 

a denial that mature planning for vocational life is g 
through linear transmission of the summum bonum rom 
ttum, to the pencil, to the notebook and ultimately, m J ' 
the final examination. That remarkable ^ ” “led 

which is crystallized as the emergent vocationa ' «vnrcssion, 
with the reasoned plan by which that motive fin s ’ ® ,.»minR 
cannot be wrought by someone's lecturing and someon 
to be listening. . nf suc- 

Courses in vocational planning have a better ' . , 
feeding when they commit the student to active pa ^ -in-ful 
purposeful and meaningful learning, that is to 
and purposeful to him, the student, and when t ey y^ccord- 

w learning experiences which are intimate an per tangen- 

’Ugly. the opportunity for individualized Class 

tial to but a sine qua non of vocational P character 

projects which are autobiographical and self-exp or counseling 

furnish a proper setting for and logical extension 
process. . Vhed by 

Occupational psycholop has been ®”^“"“'ho!ogy and per- 
'a recent rapprochement with developmenta p y meaning 

sonality theory.'* Particularly helpful in ""„_ational life 

°f vocational adjustment have been the notion ° of voca- 

aa a developmental process and Super s'“^ concep self-concept, 

honal choice striving as an attempt to implemcn , . problem 
'•Vt have been accustomed to think of the vocational clio.ee p 
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as one of matching measured abilities and interests to job require- 
ments. It is more than that. It is one kind of search for oneself 
and one’s values The ideal course in vocational planning should 
make it possible for the student, by whatever means, to explore 
not only his capabilities but his value system, to make the latter 
explicit, and to achieve a measure of self-realization by choosing 
and preparing for work which is consonant with that system. 

A number of institutions which offer courses in vocational 
planning are in actuality moving in the direction just described. 
In the chapters in the vocational planning section of this volume, 
several promising developments are delineated Class size is kept 
small, the course program is often activity-oriented, and students 
are furnished a climate which favors a self-involved "working 
through” of the problem more often than one which requires a 
passive listening to an intellectualized exposition of the problem. 
The fusion of individualized counseling with group vocational 
guidance procedures is now a matter of record^*, and the job 
family concept is being judiciously used to initiate the student s 
exploration of the complex world of work (See Hewer, Chapter 
16) The course in Career Planning at Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 
versity (See Miller, Chapter 15) introduces the student to the 
phenomenologically derived self-conccpt and tries to show its 
meaning and possible relation to vocational choice Hoyt’s'* con- 
trolled group study at Minnesota produced evidence that led him 
to conclude, tentatively, that when students in a vocational plan- 
ning class have the benefit of multiple or group counseling, their 
vocational choices are more certain, satisfying, and realistic than 
when opportunity for cither individual or multiple counseling is 
not provided. Hewer’s study (pp 211-12) to assess the relative 
outcomes of individual versus multiple counseling in a liberal 
arts course in vocational planning is a sequel to Hoyt's work. 
Hoppock'*, who has provided one of the few published summaries 
to date of evaluation research on career planning courses, gives us 


iSHenty Borow and Robert V Lindser. op cif 

i«Donald P Hoyt 'An Evaluation of Group and Individual Programs 
in Vocational Guidance" Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol 39, 1955, PP 

i''Robert Hoppock. Occupational /nformation New York. McGraw-Hill. 
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additional evidence that some of the workers in this field are not 
prepared to settle for status quo and arc trying to do something 
about their dissatisfactions. 

A Summing Up 

Not all vocational planning courses have merit and not 
the techniques they employ are worth using. Some of t em m 
be labeled superficial and shoddy. Some of them seem not t 
well-reasoned, for they proceed from aims which may ° ^ 

educational merit and embody content and methods 
ignorance of established principles in the psychology o 
perception, and motivation. We ought not to be comp ete ^ 
about courses whose single suit is the giving and intcrpre 
tests (these have been euphemistically called self-appraisa 
or whose secret weapon is to reveal to the student . 

for a job and conduct an employment interview, or w o-rupa- 
cipal and sometimes sole strategy is the • fo-— ation 

tional information on the suspect assumption 
about vocations is in itself almost sufficient to There is 

make appropriate vocational choices and adjustmen > -ntircty 
00 cause for rejoicing over a course which is devote i 
to parading a small army of visiting experts t’orn 
Vocations before the class or, indeed, any reason states of 

^>th the practice by which students produce r j-gading 

tnnui and somnolescence in one another throug . , planning 

*0 class of their occupational research reports. oca 
courses can do better than this, and those who j less 

® rightful place in the college curricular program s -^^ore time 
tunc defending them against their critics, perhaps, 
trying to make them better than their current es . among 

We may hope chat the traditionalists ^ If 

°^r campus colleagues become more sweetly re -jandards and 
t cy are as genuinely concerned about aca em 
student development as they say they ^ worthwhile- 

that a course can be unconventional ^ 35 well a* 

't can be concerned with the world o down its 

the intellect and yet be respectable, that i above all, 

^'^tbook and yet produce socially valued learning. 
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that it can be practical, yet remain eminently defensible on cultural 
grounds. On his way to adult maturity, the student passes 
through many doors of experience, and it is just possible that 
the traditionalist docs not hold the keys to all of them. 



Conclusion 
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GENERAL EDUCATION FOR PERSONAL MATURITY: 
A BALANCE SHEET 


T. Morse* 


The Problem of Education for Maturity 

• • rlearlv illustratCt 

As the foregoing chapters in this vo . , helping 

the Writers are deeply concerned with the f , aspects of 
college students attain personal maturity but many 

their living. Most college instructors should carry 

of them believe that agencies other than the c their 

the responsibility for the personal adjustment o ^ suitable 

preparation for family living, and for t eir mviron- 

rrocational choice. They appear to believe t a . jj jhe other 
ment of the student in his home, his ‘^horch. an ^.jj j^^jp 

activities in which he engages outside °r t e ^ rcason- 

to mold him into the kind of individual w o 
ehly effective and well-adjusted life. chapter, adjust- 

^ut. as Cooper points out in the °peor chance 

■Pents to these significant aspects of living cann ^osts are 

or casual accomplishment. The social io __ Ordway Tead 
‘°o great. “Emotionally disturbed individual , 
urtbermore observes, “can readily become kind unless they 

rsaffection and restlessness of a most j„,trialization and 

’re promptly helped.”' And the impact of mo ^^_^„,„iaUzcd 
"rhan living, together with all the distractio 
**' . 

author it Dean of the General CoUeje of Harper ao<J 

*558. p 37 ’' ClirrHitf of I-eami'nj. 
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entertainment and mass media of communication, have rendered 
the home and the church less able to perform their historic func- 
tions of guiding the individual toward well-balanced personal 
maturity. 

The question still remains, however, as to why the colleges, 
already over-burdened with the formidable task of nurturing the 
intellectual development of students, should devote a portion of 
their increasingly inadequate resources to students’ emotional, social, 
and occupational adjustment. Many faculty members arc seriously 
convinced that the making of mistakes is a part of "growing up, 
part of the maturing process, and that accordingly it is desirable 
to let students work out their personal problems in their own 
way. Any effort to provide counseling services or to set up 
adjustment courses is regarded by these persons as "coddling, 
and as in fact preventing rather than assisting the attainment of 
growth and maturity. 

This point of view may stem in part from the attitude 
which characterizes European universities. Not only arc there no 
courses of the "adjustment" type in these institutions, but the 
governing assumption among students as well as faculty seems 
to be that an academic education is an intellectual responsibility 
for adult persons. Howard Mumford Jones'^ presents (and per* 
sonifies) the European attitude in stating further: 

The precious ointment in our sight is , . . personal adjust- 
ment, and this is a sacred cause — so sacred that wc have invented 
a weird hierarchy of secular priests to see that the student forever 
adjusts. . . . We have deans, tutors, counselors, vocational guides, 
counselors in marriage, alumni advisers, medical men, and psychia- 
trists. We have orientation week, campus week, the reading period, 
religious retreats, and summer camps. . . . Taken as a whole, they 
befog the idea that higher education is an intellectual exercise. . . • 
What these well meant therapeutic devices do is to postpone decision 
making. The symbol of this refusal to face the facts that in life 
as in war there ate final occasions is the make-up examination. 
. . . Under the old free, elective system, when a youth went off 
to college, he . . . cut the leading strings. . . . Today we do not 


•Howifd N^oroford Jonts. "tJndcrstsdusic 
.tfoithfv. Vol. 195. Octobtr. 1955. pp. «l6-47. 
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cut the strings: we lengthen them. ... It is t tik mistakes 

entire battery of adjusters is happily at work to see t a 
will — ” 


entire 


- — — 

will never, never harm him." . , .tate- 

This rationalist point of view is in sharp contras jj 

ment made some years ago which represents an 
position. Roy Ivan Johnson, in discussing tee 
marriage program at Stephens College stated. trving 

-As" g'roup, educators have long been ^.“^But 

to teach students what they thought those s u respect 

there has been a marked degree of shortsig te ne 
to students’ actual needs. Certain intellectua jBould not be 
have been fairly adequately met, and sue nK to know 

minimized or belittled. But for every student 
how Caesar successfully planned his campaign ' niarriage 

hundreds who need to know how to P^” ^ oroblems involving 
and home life. For one who faces actual me 
cosines and quadratic equations, there are un equation 

problem of co-partnership in marriage an needs to know 

involving two variable personalities. For rvho need to 

the conjugation of foreign verbs, there are pne who 

Know about conjugal relations and paren -upre arc hundreds 
needs to understand the reaction of the wife. 'Fhis 

who need to understand the reactions o -njge, and mathe- 

not an indictment of zoology, foreign lang^ 
matics as legitimate parts of a curriculum. important in a 

to be raised is ’which needs arc relatively adulthood? 

young person’s life as he approaches the jach forcefully 

These are positive yet antithetical mtion may appeal 

and cogently stated. While Johnson s pros statement 

!>itierac in the eyes of many, the '"tP'''”''” ,„i„g college students 
IS that we need give no studied effort to world in 

attain personal maturity. But a sober view ° ^Iturc «’hic 

hve and the elements of mid-twentieth cent ry a. 


wc need give no stuoica . . ^vorIa in ” ^ 

attain personal maturity. But a sober view ° ^Iturc «’hic 

live and the elements of mid-twentieth „„c.a 

tntround us should provide abundant develop the 

f°i the schools and colleges to exert j, ‘ iii„g forces whirl 
personal maturity of their students. 

in "iter Iv.n Johnlon. Ed.. ExrlonsTiont 
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are constantly and insistently pulling in the opposite direction 
are formidable indeed. While one may easily overplay the role 
of prophet of doom, it takes no modern Jeremiah to identify these 
insistent voices. In his book. The Mature Mind, H. A. Overstreet 
discusses various media in our society which make a constant appeal 
to the immature elements in our personality or character.^ 

The newspapers, says Overstreet, “have developed what might 
be called a vested interest in catastrophe." As for the radio, (and 
surely the same could be said of television), . . it would not 

be an exaggeration to say that nine out of ten of the voices that 
the listener summons when he turns the dial arc the voices of 
mediocrity — and of immaturity. . ." And present day advertis- 
ing, he goes on to say, “halts our psychological growth to the 
extent that it makes us do too much wanting and makes us want 
things for the wrong reasons." Overstreet awards this kind of 
an Oscar to the movie industry, America's great mass agency of 
escapism which substitutes fantasy for reality. “Fulfillment by 
fantasy, this is the pattern of psychological immaturity. To an 
overwhelming extent, the Hollywood formula has been on the 
side of immaturity." 

College faculties have also become more and more aware that, 
as Harold Taylor states in Essays in Teaching, students “differ 
from each other as do the members of a cosmopolitan city." In 
view of these wide differences, and in view of the increasing num- 
bers of students attending college, it must appear that there is a 
growing necessity for the colleges to devote some systematic thought 
and effort to facets of student development other than intellectual, 
and to aspects of living other than those involving traditional 
culture. The designing and offering of adjustment courses is one 
means of realizing this intent in a constructive and systematic way. 

General Education and Adjustment Courses 
The period which has witnessed the almost phenomenal 
growth of the general education movement in the United States 
has seen also the burgeoning of student counseling services and 
the growth of courses focused on life activities and adjustments. 


A. Ovtnimt. Thf Maturt Mmd. Nfw York: W. W. Norton 0 Co 
Inc 1949 p. 203 ff. 
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There is a close relationship between counseling and gui ancc s 

ices and general education. This relationship is 

detail in a recent volume which was sponsored as is t is 
hy the Committee on General Education of the ssociati 
Higher Education of the NEA.® , « j- 

It is logical, too. to expect that courses ^^fng and 

vidual adjustment, and to some extent an V Qf 

vocational planning, would arise largely wit in J beyond 

programs of general education. These were an fields 

the point of the survey course in the • “Modi- 

which characterized the earlier phase of genera e g^ubacher 

fications in the college curriculum considere so a • 2 

3 nd Rudy note, "did not proceed beyond tl^ ^°'^fiitional content 
new^ organization, largely because either the tra gjown 

of liberal education was taken for granted or its me ^ of the 
^0 monumental to budge."® Thus we fin in 
President’s Commission on Higher Education t^at ny 
the eleven major objectives of general education ate g 

"To attain a satisfactory emotional and social J 

"To develop for the regulation of L?[^principles 
CIVIC life a code of behavior based on ctni k' 
consistent with democratic ideals. ^ 

To acquire the knowledge and attitudes 
fying family life." satisfying 

To choose a socially useful and ^11 particu* 

vocation that will permit one to use to 

lar interests and abilities." , marriape- 

.^®irrscs in personal adjustment, in 1 point in many 

Jid in vocational planning actually bring to a » general 

^ys the unique and significant Hi^Hcngcs chapters m 

movement ns n whole, ns '^e us 

volume clearly illustrate. Advocates of th 

Drshtim Hitdcc. Ed. cf ' 

11,.,;- XviVsn on-Hadion N Y : " 

' Fd. m rdacation 


u>'>h,im Hitdcc. bd . v Co . ' I ’ .55 ' J,t ib< 

11,.,;- on-Hod,on N Y : ”r,f,r .ifh''' V"l o! Ch"”” 
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are constantly and insistently pulling in the opposite direction 
are formidable indeed. While one may easily overplay the role 
of prophet of doom, it takes no modern Jeremiah to identify these 
insistent voices. In his book, The Mature Mind, H. A. Overstreet 
discusses various media in our society which make a constant appeal 
to the immature elements in our personality or character.^ 

The newspapers, says Overstreet, “have developed what might 
be called a vested interest m catastrophe." As for the radio, (and 
surely the same could be said of television), . . it would not 

be an exaggeration to say that nine out of ten of the voices that 
the listener summons when he turns the dial arc the voices of 
mediocrity — and of immaturity. . And present day advertis- 
ing, he goes on to say, "halts our psychological growth to the 
extent that it makes us do too much wanting and makes us want 
things for the wrong reasons.” Overstreet awards this kind of 
an Oscar to the movie industry, America’s great mass agency of 
escapism which substitutes fantasy for reality: "Fulfillment by 
fantasy, this is the pattern of psychological immaturity. To an 
overwhelming extent, the Hollywood formula has been on the 
side of immaturity." 

College faculties have also become more and more aware that, 
as Harold Taylor states in Essays m Teaching, students "differ 
from each other as do the members of a cosmopolitan city. 1^ 
view of these wide differences, and in view of the increasing num- 
bers of students attending college, it must appear that there is a 
growing necessity for the colleges to devote some systematic thought 
and effort to facets of student development other than intellectual, 
and to aspects of living other than those involving traditional 
culture. The designing and offering of adjustment courses is one 
means of realizing this intent in a constructive and systematic way. 

General Education and Adjustment Courses 

The period which has witnessed the almost phenomenal 
growth of the general education movement in the United States 
has seen also the burgeoning of student counseling services an 
the growth of courses focused on life activities and adjustments. 
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In these ways, then, adjustment courses serve as 
perhaps even as the hellwether. for the general educat on m 
ment As the latter may expand and 
may come more fully into their own maturity, tf they 
fully meet the many problems with whic t ey 
and which are sharply underscored ‘ re-emphasis 

hoped also that they will not become victim Soviet edu- 

on "fundamentals” in an hysterical conapetition with Soviet edu^ 

cation, by which our own educational po ici „ 
perhaps too narrowly regimented in line with 
national interest.® 

Departmen. Affiliations and Titles of Adjustment Courses 

Faculties which have not approved -J-^J^trts'rratis- 
adjustment often feel that the P“‘’P°®“ subject matter 

factorily served by other courses in th teachers of courses 

fields. It would be -fair indeed to impute^that^tea^^^^ 

in the humanities, the social scienc . students in per- 

largely unconcerned about what happen MiTiV such teachers 

sonal and social areas of their individual stu- 

give generously of their time an ”adjnstment” cannot 

dents with their prsonal pro c matter fields. If it 

be a primary objective of course „.,rdcd as an incidental one. 
is listed as an aim. it is necessariy extent to which 

The question really temams. then, as m 

incidental objectives are actua y a nothing from history 

Some cynic has remarke But from the multitude 

except that we learn /“"room teaching we ought to have 

of experiments concerning which the instructor con- 

learned that objectives of which students consider as 

aiders as incidental. .”P'''„^nV appreciable degree. The 

incidental, are seldom therefore, that if we 

moral in this »J'''V'°''thTnetonaI adjustment and develop the 
want to provide lor tne y 

M W Srolr •N.t.oa.I ««'*«;•» uJ"fo“mX”N..ro°rir ^ 

d.Hv.4i*«^hT•sfconU■&n-l jUnlicn In. H,sh,r rdet.noe. On- 
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that general education endeavors to achieve these ends among 
others: (1) It is supposed to make course content meaningful 

to the student: (2) it is supposed to make it functional in his 
daily living: (3) it is supposed to bring together into an integrated 
whole, often from diverse fields, subject matter content which has 
often been offered in fragmented, specialized, and highly com- 
partmentalized segments: (4) it is supposed to provide unity to 
the varied learning experiences of the student. 

The reader of the previous chapters cannot help but note 
how each of these matters receives emphasis in the courses and 
programs which are described. 

Surveys of student opinion which arc mentioned by some 
of the chapter authors indicate that adjustment courses arc geared 
directly to explicit and implicit student needs and interests, and 
are accordingly much more meaningful to students than arc courses 
based on mote traditional subject matter content. Since the courses 
dcscibed are furthermore directly concerned with important Hf® 
activities of students, it would seem that one would belabor the 
obvious to characterize these courses as functional. The word 
functional is indeed frequently used in the literature to categorize 
courses of this nature, but the editors of the present volume have 
preferred not to use a term which is question-begging and which 
is frequently disdained as jargon. 

The interdepartmentel, or even inter-divisional nature of the 
content of adjustment courses is again obvious in the descriptions 
which our chapter authors have provided. And this very fact 
constitutes one of the most difficult and challenging problems 
encountered in the planning and teaching of adjustment courses. 

The matter of unification of learning experiences is one which 
is of special concern to the proponents of general education, and 
onc^ to which they have given long and serious consideration.^ 
Adjustment courses may well claim their own special unity of 
impact, since they deal with matters of vital interest to students, 
and arc organized around particular aspects of common life activi- 
ties in present-day society. 


ICtmral Educonorj. Part I. Fifty-Fim Yearbook of the National Soeiety 
for the Study of Education, Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
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Content of Adjustment Courses 

When one comes to consider subject matter content, the range 
is even greater than the titles would imply* One approac is 
pretty well described by John E. Anderson in the 
textbook. The Psychology of Development and Personal Ad/us - 

ment 10 


10 

"This book. . says Anderson (and his comment would 
also include the courses in Human Development an ^ ers 
Adjustment for which it was prepared and out of w ic it gr^ ' 
“aims to give a simple, straightforward presentation t a . , 
the student to meet his '"‘wn nmblcms and to think cons ru ^ ^ 


straighttorwara preseiusiLiwaa . — 
the student to meet his own problems and to think construe 
about them. The emphasis is more on a method o _ 

a way of looking at human behavior than on comp etc a 
cise information in all its details. The goal is not tec 
^dt understanding at a terminal level." ^ ..^neMerable 

Other courses are decidedly particularistic, an a --mpus 
portion of their content is concerned with decorum, 

topography, college regulations, and even o soci 
Those who did not understand John Dewey, as 
who sought to follow his principles without ,.ji xhere 

l^iought some strange dishes to the education^ 

^ay be some justification for including m ... student body» 
^ference to the obvious needs or lacks of a particu adjust- 

3s Hardee notes in her summary chapter for^ art 
Jnent courses must have a substantial academic . education* 
to deserve and retain a place in ? he declares that 

^oper stresses this position (on page ^ j* pnt courses “io- 
the movement involving the offering of a assembled 

^»sts that the latest findings of current ccneraliza- 

3s 3 foundation for discussion rather than o 
tions or emotional moralizing/' ^ .. organized 'in 

The content of these courses may very these 

erms of individual problems and persona confined 

be undergirded with scholarly materials and n 


Pffsorat A^" 
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maturity of students more fully we will need to set up courses 
for that purpose. 

If an enterprising prospector (or Ph.D. candidate) were 
to attempt to compile a list of adjustment courses offered in col- 
leges and universities throughout the land, he would need some 
sort of an academic Geiger counter- A tabulation based on bulletin 
indices would not be enough. As Hardee indicates,® 

"In institutions where a course or program in personal-social 
adjustment exists, the areas or departments contributing to the 
planning or teaching are most often psychology, student personnel 
offices, sociology, education, philosophy, religion, home economics, 
social studies, physical education, anthropology, and the medical 
department." Often an adjustment course is listed as a depart- 
mental offering in one of these or other areas, sometimes with a 
very traditional and indistinguishable label. 

Titles of courses in individual adjustment run an interesting 
gamut. At some colleges the course in general psychology is organ- 
ized around a number of adjustment problems common to college 
students. Mote descriptive titles reveal the nature of their inter- 
disciplinary content with such designations as "Human Develop- 
ment and Behavior," "Personal and Social Adjustment," "Human 
Relations, "Personal Development," "Individual Orientation, 
and even, at one time, "Effective Living." 

In the preparation for marriage and vocational planning fields 
the course titles range from very prosaic departmental names and 
numbers to descriptive designations. As the number of such courses 
increases, however, there appears to be a trend towards making 
course titles more descriptive and explicit. In the earlier years of 
their development, many adjustment courses took protective colora- 
tion by assuming a departmental designation only. The matter 
of naming these courses is still, to be sure, one of the problems 
with which colleges and instructors arc contending as portions of 
this book testify. Since the word "adjustment" docs not yet 
command full academic accreditation, the problem of suitable no- 
menclature will continue to exist. 


"GtnmX Edacarion- In Penonal 
Adjustment v^t Typet of Prognins are Proving Most Effective? 
Staternent to Group p. Current Itsun in Htghrr Eduatton. 1954 
ten. D. C NEA Assocutron foe Higher Education, pp. 199-203. 
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democratic one as far as student participation is concerned. An 
examination of the content of other courses seems to indicate that 
many of them are also problem-centered. The problems or topics 
3te compiled sometimes from the literature, sometimes from the 
judgments of counselors and teachers, sometimes from an analysis 
of case notes in student personnel files. 

As one examines the programs and courses in home and 
family living which are offered in increasing numbers in American 
colleges and universities, and among them those described in Part 
of this volume, there appears to be a broadening of their scope, 
ome which have started as a short of ‘^boy-meets-girl course 
ave broadened into a more unified treatment including not only 
oating and courtship, but emotional, economic, and spiritual aspects 
of family living and the rearing of children. The chapters in 
Qwman’s section indicate in specific instances how instructors of 
^hese courses are keeping constantly alert to new possibilities for 
w^aking the content more meaningful to their students and more 
responsive to student needs, present and future. Bowman’s chapter 
ryghlights some of the peculiar problems encountered in making 
attempts, but shows also how instruction in the area o 
j^artiage and family living is gradually reaching a maturity o 
“S own. 


Courses in vocational planning show an interesting^ 
iome of certainly not any of those 

° this volume — reveal what might be termed a case o art 
“'y'lopment. They started as a hodgepodge °f. ' 

^'though some have been reorganized so t ^ 
tlon^°i?®^ PtKedes the hodge, they arc still offered on the P 
, ' et they fulfill an adequate function if they para ® 

persuasive tepresentatives of oppot , 
fields of business, Indrstty. and the profession bc onj 
verbal ’i«ening students. While this approach, I'*'' t 

thL b«tet than nothing, it is Httle '"“f 

"ndentVr""^ presentation permits and . f[|J“wotk often 

at a n^ake an inappropriate choice for their 

cost to themselves and to society. . ^ Borow’s 
summ, ^ in courses in vocational planning 

by j- chapter notes, reveals that students arc requi 

ni^ans of psychometric data carefully interpreted, as J 
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to the situational and often superficial aspects which arc such 
beguiling topics of conversation among adolescents. There is cer- 
tainly a vast store of material to draw from, as chapters in each 
of the sections document. There is, m fact, an embarrassment of 
riches in this respect, and the problem becomes one of proper 
selection. 

Unless the temptation to remain with peripheral considera- 
tions is resisted — and the temptation is surely strong — adjustment 
courses may remain or become suspect. They may not deserve 
to be classified as college level, and instead may merit the criticisms 
made by Dr. Charles Malik, then Ambassador of Lebanon to the 
United States, in an address given at the Ninth Annual National 
Conference on Higher Education.** 

Malik was concerned with discussing a number of things 
which higher education was not. “It should not be confused,” 
said Malik,” . . , with social service and social consciousness. . • 
Higher education is a quality of your mind, and not a function 
of your social interest. . . Secondly, higher education is not to be 
confused with good manners . . . for higher education consists 
not in the excellence of manners but in the excellence of mind.” 
He goes on to say that higher education must be distinguished also 
from professional training, from factual learning as such, and from 
preparation for citizenship. “Finally,” said the ambassador, 
“higher education must be distinguished from the life of grace. 

or it^ does not take much reasoning and human wisdom to sec 
God; it takes only a pure heart,” 

In at least one institution the adjustment course content has 
cen given a grass roots origin by asking students over a three- 
year period to submit lists of problems ”which they felt were 
important to them and which they wished to cover in the course. 
The master list was then checked with a jury of 256 classroom 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators and subjected to the judg- 
ments of 79 educational psychologists. These judgments, it was 
reported, agreed well with those of the students as to what the 
content of the course should be. This would seem to be not only 
an inductive approach to a learning situation, but also a very 


JSCbadM Mahk. "Hishfr Edootion and tht World Crtjts.** Current Ittutt 
If) Higher Educaiton. 1954. Waihmeion. D. C : NEA Aasociaiioo for Higher 
Education, pp 6-15. 
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perative to allow students the opportunity to become involved in 
discussion, with the result that class size is often limited to a 
relatively small number. 

The general education movement as a whole has rekindled a 
widespread interest in teaching methods at the college level, as is 
illustrated in part by the appearance of a volume sponsored by 
the committee on General Education of the Association for Higher 
Education of the NEA.^^ 

Since adjustment courses are newcomers on the educational 
scene, it seems appropriate, too, that they often employ newer 
techniques of instruction. Many use motion picture films to spark 
discussion, and it is gratifying to note that there are many excel- 
^nt and appropriate films available on personal, marriage, or 
'vocational adjustment problems, most of them case histories rep- 
tesenting some special phase of adjustment. In some courses 
socio-drama and psycho-drama are employed to highlight par- 
tcu at aspects of the subject or topic. Occasionally a panel of 
pr^bf^ or a student panel discusses some specific aspect or 

6ni. Some instructors administer standardized aptitude and 
^^terest tests to provide raw material for class discussions, as well 
of the individual student with some objective measures 

^ Eis own characteristics. 

_ is constant concern with ways of making course content 
students lends additional emphasis to a statement 
^°Phi U in his summary chapter. “Whether one is philo- 

sjyj ^ disposed to like such courses or to dislike them, he 
t^jgjr ^ niust grant that many who teach them have brought to 
Instru^^ *^3ginativeness and a willingness to experiment which 
/■^^'ventional classes too rarely exhibit." 

desio*^ Q'fficult enough, as anyone who has tried it will attest, 
h drawn general education courses in which the content 

readily accepted (and accessible) fields of the 
sciences, and the humanities It is an 
in ingenuity of persons organizing and teaching 

^ so-callcd adjustment areas to beat a path into un- 

Freoth. Ed. Accent on Teaching. New York: Harper and 
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an estimate as possible of their aptitudes, interests, and abilities, 
and to compare these carefully with the attributes which make for 
successful pursuit of types of occupations which have an appeal 
to them. The chapters in the third section of this volume show 
how individual faculty members arc grappling with problems 
encountered in attempting to get students to make realistic, in- 
formed. and practicable vocational choices. They show, also, as 
does Borow’s chapter, that there is a growing awareness on a 
national scale of the tremendous waste of time, effort, and money 
in haphazard, uninformed, or inappropriate vocational choice or 
guidance, and that our national well-being and perhaps even our 
national survival may depend increasingly on extending compre- 
hensive and effective vocational guidance services. 

In a number of the syllabi and course descriptions which I 
have had the opportunity to examine, and also as constantly indi- 
cated by wntets of other chapters in this volume, a concept which 
seems to be indigenous is that, as stated in one communication, 

^ A program of counseling and guidance by individual conference 
is an integral part of the course ” This is a further underscoring 
of the impression that courses in personal adjustment have been 
largely designed and are often caught by members of a college 
counseling staff As such, they arc often conceived and conducted 
an extension into a group situation of individual counseling. 
And in evaluating the effectiveness of adjustment courses, one 
study has given evidence that more pronounced gains on the part 
of students are made when course work is coupled with individual 
counseling than by course work alone or by counseling alonc.^® 


Teaching Methods 

As far as methods of instruction arc concerned, adjustment 
courses would appear to run almost the complete gamut of metho- 
do ogy, as even a cursory reading of the foregoing chapters will 
reveal. Some are conducted as large lecture sections, with no 
breakdown into smaller discussion groups. Some provide a com- 
bination of the two approaches. Most, however, seem to be 
premised on the conviction that it is highly desirable if not im- 


13C. H Are Vocanonal Onentation Coorscs Worth Their Salt? 

Educalional and Ptychologtcal Afraturement, Vol 8. 1948. pp 161-181. 
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marked territory and try to find the most effective methods of 
instruction. The chapters in the three sections of this book which 
discuss the problems encountered in instituting adjustment courses 
at individual colleges and universities surely attest to the patience, 
the thoughtfulness, and the resourcefulness of those faculty mem- 
bers involved in organizing, teaching, and guiding the development 
of these pioneering ventures. 

Evaluation of the Outcomes of Instruction 
The reader of the chapters in the earlier sections of this volume 
will note the concern of a number of the authors with regard to 
an evaluation of their course, and will recall that several of them 
have conducted an “evaluation study." The method most often 
used seems to have been by means of a questionnaire to presently 
enrolled or former students asking them how well they liked the 
course, how it seemed to meet their needs, and in other ways to 
make a personal “evaluation" of it. 

Hardee and Powell note that in addition term papers and 
m icitations for improvement of the course arc sometimes involved. 
^ ey call attention also to one of the recurrent problems in evaluat- 
ing student achievement in adjustment courses in remarking that 
wit out provision for the use of control groups It is difficult to 
now I such changes in student behavior as may be detected may 
actua ly be attributed to the learnings developed in the course. 

owman points out an evaluation problem in marriage courses 
w 1C ^ would certainly be valid also for courses in vocational 
p annmg. A marriage course, in most instances,” he says, "is 
csigne^ to prepare the student in it for future experience. Hence 
eva nation can hardly be expected to be complete merely at the 
end of the course." 

While the opinionnaire method of getting reactions to a course 
an suggestions for improving it from those most intimately 

connectc with it as students is certainly worthwhile and impor- 
tant, a ar more inclusive and rigorous evaluation must be made 
if we are to discover whether or not these courses are meeting even 
limited objectives. Such evaluation studies arc extremely difficult, 
as the experience of the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General 
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supposed to assist the student in ro ^ rationalization, 

school to college. Another reason. 

might he that since the drop-out r could get this in- 
year, students who might become reason, possibly, is 

struction before leaving college. An a academically 

that courses of this nature have not yet 7 °" of upper 

and therefore are seldom admitted into the ^ ,r least 

division offerings. Some exceptions o ^gj^ccrned, and noted 

insofar as marriage adjustment the possibility of an 

in Bowman’s section of the volu-- „quire all 
interesting trend. A their personal adjustment course, 

entering students to enroll nractice. 

although there is no unanimity m thi P 

Continuing Problems 

Adjustment courses have come a ’°^^7y ''obstacles have been 
relatively short period of deve the previous chapters show, 

overcome successfully, as *e accounts in P t^„. 

Bowman remarks that the chaP*« ^ carriage education. Tb>s 
selves among the for authors of 

observation would certainly regard to their courses. Y 

the other sections of this “f/c clearly than other people 
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the need for such courses. ^-'^^'Jrrsent stages of development. 
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them very much worthwhile, even if they cannot “prove” their 
point statistically. 

Academic Acceptance of Adjustment Courses 

A question which seems pertinent to an overall consideration 
is that of the status or academic standing of adjustment courses 
on those campu'^es where they are offered. Insofar as they appear 
within the context of general education programs, where many 
of the other courses are also relatively new and embody departures 
from more traditional departmental courses, they seem to have 
ready acceptance m spite of the diffuseness of the content of many 
of them. In reporting to a discussion group at the Ninth Annual 
Conference on Higher Education in 1954, Hardee reported the 
results of a questionnaire survey concerning the relative effective- 
ness of such courses One of the questions she asked respondents 
from some 80 colleges and universities was* “How docs the course 
in personal-social aduscment compare in effectiveness with other 
areas of general education The areas with which comparisons 
were invited were* Communications. Humanities, Social Sciences, 
and Natural Sciences Tabulation of replies to this question 
yielded a total count of 28 for the “Compare favorably” column. 
I “Equal" column, and one of 9 for that 

headed Inferior.” These results arc surely encouraging to those 
intcrcstc m the prospering of personal-social adustment courses, 
and significant in revealing the extent to which such courses arc 
well regarded. 

There also may be some relatively simple but effective means 
at an or enhancing the academic standing of these courses. A 
suggestion made by Hardee and Powell deserves serious consider- 
ation. t is thought that perhaps one way of achieving status 
for the courses.” they observe, “is the re-education of the faculty 
concerning the merits of the course rather than a defensive ‘strength- 
ening of course content.” 

A further review of course descriptions seems to indicate that 
with few exceptions they arc offered in the freshman or sophomore 
years. Presumably this is because they may he regarded in the 
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these courses and programs with the academic recognition and 
administrative support which they honestly merit. 


Individuality and the Democratic Process 

In conclusion, I have one final observation to make. This 
involves implications concerning the offering of courses in adjust- 
ment at the college level which many people find disturbing. I 
hope their question may find a convincing answer. 

The question seems to be this: Is there not a danger in the 
concentration of our efforts on individual adjustment that we may 
lose sight of and actually smother individual initiative? It seems 
to have been pretty well established that what has been called a 
divine discontent" has undergitded and stimulated much of the 
creative endeavor of the world’s greatest achievements. It was 
such divine discontent that stimulated men to write the greatest 
love lyrics, compose the most exalted music, bridge chasms, span 
continents with rails of shining steel, give mankind mastery of 
the sea and of the air. and even of vast forces which they now 
struggle desperately to control. 

^ ^ There arc some factors which would seem to indicate to 
«itics o adjustment courses that this fear may have some basis. 

ere was a time when the commencement speaker’s exhortation 
to students was to "live dangerously." But who would think 
It appropriate to give such advice today? The trend now seems 
to to seek security." and "conform to the group." The 
writer of an article in Fortune magazine, William H. Whyte. Jr.. 

as s srp y scored this trend toward what he refers to as "group- 
think. Says Mr. Whyte:« 

It IS precisely this smothering of the individual that the 
ri t to groupthink seems to be making more and more imminent. 
Few groupthinkers. to be sure, believe themselves against the indi- 
vidual. But in looking so intently at man as a member of the 
group, they have made man seem important in this role only . • • 


Jt •;Grooi»th.ak.“ roxxunt. Vol. 45. Mixch 1952. 
PP' J* Blakely. "I* Indmdaaliir M»UdJH!V 

ment* Cutrtnt luutt in Higher Education. 1957 
Aaiocutioa fot Higher Edueaiioo. pp 12.24. 
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of mmd, an ability to view his problems and his involvement in 
them as objectively and maturely as possible m the effort to work 
out adequate and practical solutions This is a process therefore, 
which should continue throughout one’s life, and one, we are 
confident, which can be learned and which can be improved Our 
aim m short, is the development of the adjusting individual rather 
than the adjusted one This was essentially the same conclusion 
reached with regard to integration by the authors of a volume 
on that topic 

It would be folly and conceit to believe that a single college 
course could settle any student’s adjustment problems once and 
for all But as Cooper states in the opening chapter a well- 
conceived and skillfully taught adjustment course “can give him 
a method of analysis, a knowledge of available resources and a 
determination to face even complex persona! problems rationally 
and objectively " 

Very substantial progress has been made through adjustment 
courses to enable students to make a healthy adaptation to inhibit- 
ing aspects of their environment, as this volume reveals In many 
cases this adjustment has developed students’ maturity, improved 
their social usefulness, and released their creative powers That 
more can and will be done m this direction we may be confident 
This volume provides those who arc interested in this trend with 
the opportunity of re examining and appraising the objectives of 
courses which arc aimed at developing the personal maturity of 
students so that the very promising beginnings and the very real 
progress made m this endeavor may be consolidated and advanced 
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